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editor's APOLOOT IH borrowed LIHS8. 

Sick is my heart of tales of blood, 
Borne or eaed gale o'er field and flood ! . 
Oh ! deeply does my soul abhor 
T*he desolating sword of War. 
"Was Man a social creature made 
To thin his race with Murder's blade, 
And render social life more ruder^ 
More curst than drearest solitude ? 
Ah 1 tell us not at Glory's call 
That myriads every age must fall^— * 
That thus th' encumberM world has need 
Its victims oft should fight and bleed y^ 
I hear the God of Truth reply,— 
" Twas Hell's arch-fiend devis'd the He.^ 
The Gospel bids our bickerings cease, 
And only whispers,^' Love and Peace !" 
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INTROjbuCTIoir. 

Th a first Volume of this work embraced a far greats 
er variety of topics, relating to War and Peace, than 
was anticipated at Its coifimencement ; and some per- 
sons may now suppose, that the subject is so far exhaust- 
ed that little more can be said on it, either new or inter- 
esting. It will however, be found, that the field of in- 
quiry is vast if not boundless ; and that what has already 
been written is but an introduction to what is yet to 
come. Many of the delusive principles and atrocious 
usages of war have not been examined ; the extent and 
multiplicity of its evils have not been exposed, and the 
means for its abolition have been but partially investiga* 
ted. Something has indeed been done in the course of 
the last three years, in this country and in Great Britain ; 
but much remains to be accomplished. 
' The barbarous custom which gaVe rise to these in«> 
quiries had been of so long standing— had acquired so 
gineat a share of fame in' every quarter of the world, and 
had been so decorated and embellished, as implying the 
glory of every country, that it had become like a vast and 

Magnificent receptacle for the dead, whose external pomp 
1 
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and glitter excites admiration and conceals the impurity: , 
contained in the vault. By making a small breach in the 
tovering, or partially opening the door, we have an in- 
distinct view of some of the objects within ; the more 
the vault is' illuminated, of the garnished covering re- 
moved, the more clearly we behold that what is so hit 
without, is within full of dead mien^s bones and the dis«^ 
gusting effects of sin and death. 

The unfounded and bewildering opinion that wars are 
inevitable from the natwe of man, or the ordination of 
God-— the fame which human folly has attached to the 
worst of men and the worst of crimes— ^the majesty and 
rainbow splendor with which military operations have 
^>een accompanied, and the fascinating sound of martial 
music, have all conspired to mislead the minds of the 
multitude, and to prevent any powerful exertions to a- 
bblishr the m6st unjust and fatal of all the customs by 
Svhich the rac^ of man* Itais been af&ictM. But experience 
"has proved that the m&ids of meii, in relation to war, are 
capable of being changed, and that strong prejudites may 
be' overcome. Within a very few years, many have ex- 
perienced an alftiost total change, both in their views 
and ftelings. We may hence infer, that a similar change 
may occur in others, till the number of converts shall be 
to great, that what has been a very popular opinion ma^ 
become very unpopular. As soon as this shall be th< 
eifiise, foters will, either from principle or Aecessity, 6 
from regard to their characters, a6andbn their tenguinan 
hiode of settling controversies^. To be instrumental ' 
j^roducing such a revolution in public sentiment, Vi 
eominue to be the object of the Friend of Peace, 
success hitherto has been as great as could have be 
vnsotAhXy expected ; to great as to afford ample encov 
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agement for redoubled exertions. The heavenly Sov- 
ereign, whose cause we plead, and who has thus far smil- 
ed on the efforts which have been made, will, we firmly 
believe, continue to bless thej^crans for the aboUtion qf 
war,tiU loan shall cease to be the foe of man. 

\ 

AfS AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

^ A letter from St. Mary's, dated March 3d, received at New 
York, aiiitet that a duel lately took place on Tiger Island, 
near St. Marjr*s between two midshipinen of the Corvette John 
Adams. They fought at four paces distant, and both fell mor« 
tally wounded. Their names were Caaeby, from Pennsylva* 
i^a, and Famley, from Ohio. They were buried at St. Marf *• 
wit^ the hopoura of tfar.** Chronicle and Patriot^ March S4« 

COMMBVTAHIXS. 

1. " Tjigcf Mand^^'^K very proper name for a place devot* 
ed to such a brutal combat ! 

3. M TVvo Af/(/€Af^men"-^fficer8 who had been employed in 
If aming tbe art of war and revenge. 

3. ** Both fell mortally v90unded**^^K just recompense for 
their j^Uy. Both, however, obtained a victory^ in a war for 
glory, as just and necessary as the wars in general which aro 
madel>y*rQlers.^ 

-4.- " They vert buried with the honour 9 q/* war'*— appropri- 
ate honours indeed ! expressive at once of their characters as • 
murderers, the manner of their death, and the'tnaiaiutyof the 
world. 

5. If the declaration <<They ^ere buried with the honours 
of war,** means that ** the honours of war were buried with 
them," the report, if true, would call for a day of universal 
thanksgiving. To open the eyes of Christians it might be 
useful for the several governments of Christendom to pass an 
act, that every duellist and every other* murderer dhall be 
^ buried with the honours of war/' 

6. To restrain Cesar from robbing the public treasury. Me* 

^Uns urged the laws of the state. Cesar replied, V Arms and 

■I . • » • ' 




Wk/en we consider tUat mankind are all brethren, how re* 
volting does tbfB whole business of war appear ! One part of a 
family rising up to murder another! one class trained up for 
the very trade of human siaughter ! Is this the profession or tH^ 
business to which men hare attached the word Glory ? What 
a perversion and prostitution of reason and language 1 

It has been reported of some ancient barbarians, that they 
were in the hab|t of preserving ybung females taken in war, 
for the purpose of raising children by them, to fat and butcher 
for fopd. Let this horrible practise be compared with the 
thristian practice of raising and training sons to be employed 
as man'butchers i and then say which of the two practices is 
the^most inhuman and detestable. 
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EEVUIW OF A PLAN FOE A PEACE OFFICE. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, the Author of the " Plan for a Peace 
Office in the United States," was an eminent philanthropist. 
He was also a man of good talents as a writer, and not afraid 
to attack pernicious practical errors, whatever might be their 
popularity. Many of his writings have been highly esteemed ; 
but others, equally valuable, have been less popular, and per- 
Jiapa merely because they were half a century in advance of the 
light which pi-evailed when they were written. In a note the 
Doctor informs us, that at the time of writing his plan Xor a 
Peace Office, ^Uhere existed wars between the United States 
and the American Indians, between the British nation and Tip- 
poo Saib, between the planters of* St. Domingo and their 
African Slaves, and between the French nation and the Em- 
peror of Germany." 

The proposed pbject of the Plan was, " An Office for pro- 
rooting and preserving perpetual peace in our country.'* ^<It 
is hoped, says the Doctor, that no objection will be made to 
the establishment of such an office while we are engaged in ] 
war witi| the Indians ; for as the War-Office was establishec 
in time ^f fieace^ It is equally reasonable that a Peace Office 
should be established in time ofvar.** 



An abstract of the Plan will now be given in the Docior^s 
own languap^e. 

*< Let a Secretary of the Peace be appointed to preside in 
this office, who shall be perfectly froo from all the absurd and 
vblgar European prejudices upon the subject of government; 
let him be a genuine republican and a sincere Christian. 

^' Let a' power be given to the Secretary to establish and 
Ihaintain free-schools in ever^ cityt villagfe and township of 
the United States ; and let hi|n be responsible for the talents, 
principles and morals of all such schoolmasters. 

<* Let every family in the United States be furnished at the 
publie expense, by the Secretary of this office with a copy of 
an American edition of the Biblef." 

*^ Let the following sentence be inscribed in letters of gold 
over the doors of every State and Court house in the United 
States :•«— 
Tbk.Son of max came not to destroy msn's lives but to 

SAVE them. 

^< To inspire a veneration for human life and a horror at the 
shedding of human blood," the Doctor proposed a reformatiorf 
in the pen^l code of laws, and the abolition of capital punish- 
menttf. 

^ To subdue that passion for ^ar which edacationi added to 
human depravity, has made universal, a familiarity with the 
instruments of death, as well as all military shows, should be 
carefully avoided.— ^ 

*^ In the last place, let a large room, adjcuning the Federal 
Uall, be appropriated for transacting the buisness and pre- 
serving the records of this office. Over the door of this room 
let there be a sign, on which the figures of a Lamb, a Dovk 
and an Olive Brabch should be painted, together with the^ 
following inscription in-letters of gold :— 

Peace on Earth — ^Good will to man. 

Ah \ WHY WILL men foroet that they are brethren. 

<< within this apartment let there be a collection of plough 
shares and pruning-hooks made of swords and spears ; and on 
each of the walls of the apartment, ;he following pictures a^ 
large as the life : 



^ A lioo eating straw whh an ox^ and an adder playing iipoii 
lipt of the child. 

<f An Indkn boilbg venison in the same pot with a citizen of 
iLentttckf. 

<* Lord C#rnwaUii and Tippoo Salby under the shade of a 
Sycamore in the East Indies, drinking Madeira wine out of the 
iame decanter. 

^ A gttujp of French and Austrian Soldiers dancing arm iai 
tt*m, iinder a bbwer in the neighbourhood of Mons. 

<< A dt. Ddmingo planter, a man of colour, and a native of 
Africa, legislating together in the same colonial assembly : 

^ To qpmplete the entertainment of this delightful depart- 
ment, let a group of ^bting ladies, clad in white robes, assem* 
b)e every day a€ a certUn hour in a gallery to be erected for 
the purpose, and sing odes and hymns and tothiems in praise 
df the blessings of peace. One of these ^ongs i|hould consist • 
bS the following lines.. ^ 

*< Peace o'er the world, her olive wand extends, 

And white rob'd innocence from heaf en descends i 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail. 

Returning justice mounts aloft her, scale. 

*< In order more deeply to affect the minds of th^ citizens of 
ihe United dtatcia . With the blessings of peace, by contrasting 
ihem with the evils of war, let the following inscriptions be 
jminted on (h^ sign, irhich is placed over the door of the War 
Office. 

^An office tor butcherihg the human species. 

^ A widoW and orphan making office. 

*< A broken bonA making office. 

^ A wcppden leg making office. . 

« An office for cheating public and private vices. 

*< An office for creatio'gj>oblic debt. 

<< An office for creating speculators^ stock-jolbbers and ban? 
rupts. 

^ An office for creating fiunine. 

<< An office for creating pestilential diseases. 

M An office for creating poverty— and for the destructioi 
liberty and national happiness. 

^ In the lobby of the otice lei ther& be painted reprcK 



lions of Che common military instriimenti of death, also human 
«kull8, broken bones, unburied and putrefying dead bodies, 
hospitals crowded with sick and wounded soldiers, villages on 
fire, mothers in besieged cities eating the flesh of their own 
children, ships sinking in the ocean, rivers died with blood, and 
extensive plains without a tree or fence, or any other object 
but the ruins of deserted farm houses, 

<< Above this group of woful figures, let the following words 
be inserted in red characters to represent human blood,— - 

NATIONAL GLORY." 

Such is the Plan of Dr. Rush. It appears to have been his 
opinion-^and it is the opinion of many others, that a IVa^ 
Office operates as a War Manuftct ory ^•thtit it produces and 
multiplies the very evils which it was professedly designed 
to prevent. May not this opinion be amply supported by the 
history of every country in which such an office has been es* 
tablished ? Perhaps no enlightened American will deny that 
such has been the effect in Europe ; and what but a bewildering 
partiality can lead any one to suppose, that the same cause . 
should have a different effect in our country ? It is true that 
our government is termed republican, while the governments 
of Europe are chiefly monarchical ; but so far as any govern- 
ment establishes a miliury system, despotism is established. 
For martial laws are ever of a despotic character, and in a 
greater or less deg^e subversive of liberty. 

The Plan proposed by Dr. Rush is capable of amendment ; 
some things might be omitted, and others substituted. The 
business of supplying every family with a Bible may now be 
referred to the Bible Societies. But the Secretary of Peace 
might be authorised to encourage the establishment of Peace 
Societies in every town, and to promote the distribution of 
Books and Tracts adapted to the diffusion of pacific princi- 
ples and a pacific spirit. It might also be made his duty to 
correspond with the governments of other countries, to call 
their attention to the great object of the Peace Office, to so« 
licit the establishment of similar offices in other nations, and to 
employ a portion of the public revenues of our government in 
works of beneficence, for relieving the distresses and improv- 
ing the condition of fellow beings in different parts of the 
9 
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t0£ CONDITIOil OF SOLDIERS UNDER A REPUBUCAN 

GOVERNMENT. 

Tun following reflections are from a distant state. The 
reader will judge for himself as to the intelligence of the wri- 
teri and the correctness of his opbions :^- 

For the Friead 6f Peace. 
Ab I when will the rulers of nations lay seriously to heart 
the responsilnlity attached to their stations I and especially the 
representatives of Republics, who can hardly be insensible 
that the end of their appointment' is not to dispose of their 
constituents aa menials, but to secure to them the free and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of their individual rights. This, 
tfuch must knew cannot be done by subjecting them to milita- 
ry requisitions and the dbcipline of an army, where all free- 
dom of choice ai\d action is suspended, and they become ^ « 
qually the toojs of arbitrary authority with those of despotic 
monarchs. 

If any one dojabts of this, let |>im contemplate the necessary 
order of an army, with the life of a common soldier from first 
to last ; ^nd then say— what difference appears between tho 
conscript of a Bonaparte and a draughted pr enlieted republi- 
can ? He is first committed (o the tutorage of a corporal-* 
as absolute in his circle as the next abeve him is in his, or 
the next a^d the nex^t up to the Commander in Chief, who 
rules all. Let the soldier's concerns, engagements or con- 
nexions have been what they might, they are cancelled— all 
must be left at the call of the ^drum ; and he either promptly 
follow wheresoever it leads, or be punished. He is marched 
and countermarched .without being ever consulted, or pre- 
suming to inquire Fhere or why ; and when actually engaged 
in battle— as one who had served in the armies of Europe 
strongly expres8.ed it— «^ if t|i^ gate pf hell itself is open be* 
fore him and he commanded to enter, he dare not refuse." 
If left wounded in the field, there, in the promiscuous heap of 
friend^ and foes, he may lie in snow, rain or mire, unnoticed 
by any but fellow victims for ^ays together ; and if, with the 
comparatively small number of survivers, he is at length 
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borae to a hospitali crowded amidst filth and exposed to con- 
tagion} he is commonly suffered to pass away his time neglect- 
ed and nnpitied, till, with a greater part of his wretched com- 
panions, he is swept away into the common grave, — or re« 
mains, perhaps, with mutilated limbs the residue of his life, a 
despised dependant on the niggard charity of the community. 

Such is the beaten track of regular soldiers, in which, 
throughout, their minds are hardly less divested of spontaneity, 
than their bodies of natural motion ; all is compulsion and 
constraint ; and however weary of, disgusted with, or, by fail* 
ure of health unfitted for the service they maybe ; to attempt 
to escape from it by desertion, is to invite destruction^ 

Now what vestige of the indtpendtnt Republican do wo find 
in an this ? What difference but in the name is there between 
tl^e Republican, the Prussian, Austrian, or any other soldier f 

Ah ! Americans, beware of military pomp and parade, and 
the fascinating sound of the fife and drum. Depend upon it 
that every approach to war is a desertion of your true princi- 
ples ; and that those of your fellow subjects who are infected 
with the war itch, are of all men the most unfit to be entrust- 
ed with your pre-eminent and inestimabft privileges. Re« 
member, yea bear it constantly in mind, that when once your 
authority is delegated, these temporary princes, your delegates, 
can act independently of you, and not only contrive and hatch 
war, but compel you to maintain it at an indefinite expense, 
and the hazard of all that our civil institlitions were intended 
to secure to us. Weigh weM this position — inculcate it a- 
mong your children, and hand it down to your posterity, that 
ap army, and especially a standing army, composed of Repub« 
licans is a solecism in terms ; and that every plea, howevcTr 
specious, that can be urged in^ support of it, is as absurd as it 
would fate to expa^ate on the constitutional rights and immuni- 
ties enjoyed by our African Slaves*»whose circumsunces, 
however, under kind masters are in ptany respects far prefer- 
ible to that of the common soldier. ANONYMOUS. 

N. B. The writer of the foregoing article has introduced a 
fubject of vast importance to the freemen of our country ; and 
We shall comply with the request which accompanied the ar- 
ticle by attempting a more ^^f^g^^ discussion. 
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I hate that drum's discordant soand> 

Parading round and round ami round ! 

To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields > 

And lures from cities j&nd from fields. 

To me it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns, and rain'd swains. 
And mangled limbs and dying groans^ 
And widow's tears and orphan's moans* 

JoHW Scott, ok Recruiting; 



IMPRESSMENT AND CONSCRIPTION. 

Much has been said in our country of the tyranny of Brit- 
ish impressments and French conscriptions, \yhether the im- 
' pressments of the British are made of their own countrymen 
or of foreigners, they are a glaring outrage on the rights of 
man. The same may be truly affirmed of the conscriptions 
under the reign of Napoleon. In bcth cases men were com* 
pelled by violence to enter a service abhorrent to their feel- 
ings, and in which they were the subjects of a despotism as in- 
consistent with liberty as the condition of a West Indian or 
American slave. * 

Great Britain has done much and done nobly in abolishing 
the African slave trade ; but while the rulers of that naUon 
support the practice of impressment, whether for the army or 
the navy, they are chargeable with glaring inconsistency. 
These impressments are the slave trade in one of its most 
atrocious forms. Their ships of war are slave shi/isy in which 
the several crews are held as vassals. Their regular army Is 
composed of men as completely enslaved as any human beings 
under the most despotic government. 

The same things may be justly affirmed of the condition of 
men employed in ships of war and in regular armies in other 
countries, as w£ll as in England. We have our slave shifis 
and our regular army, in which fellow beings are the subjects 
of military despotism during the term of their enlistment. 

But all this despotism and barbarity is the natural growth 0/ 
toar ; and tjie odious practice of impressment ox conscription 
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18 probably adopted in one form or another in every country, 
in Trhich war is regarded as an honourable mode of deciding 
the disputes of rulers. The British impressments and French 
con'^criptions have appeared horrible to the freemen of our 
country ; but similar things on a smaller scale and under a 
ibiider name, have been practised among ourselves. What 
we have experienced in having men draughted and comfielled^ 
contrary to their inclinations^ to join an army, may be regard- 
ed as but the beginning of sorrow, unless we abandon the cus- 
tom of 'W^v and adopt a more just, benevolent and honourable 
mode of adjusting our difHcultics. In all the writings jdf 
Thomas Paine, he never advanced a more just sentiment, than 
when he affirmed of war — " It is the art of conquering at home.'* 
As long therefore as the people of this country encourage their 
rulers in the practice of war, So long will encroachments be 
gradually made on the rights of freemen. For so long our 
rulers will never lack pretexts for war, and every war will be 
made the pretext for increasing the number of slaves. War 
can never be supported but by a flagrant violation of the rights 
of individuals ; and if our wars should be frequent or of long 
continuance, one encroachment on our rights will rapidly suc- 
ceed another ; and our republican form of government will be 
gradually new-modelled, and changed into a military despot- 
ism. As a people we shoula forgive but never forget the step 
which was seriously pro)>o8ed for conscription towards the 
close of the late war with Great Britain. The plan was in- 
deed rejected at that time by Congress ; but it may hereafter 
be adopted. Should this be the case, it will probably involve 
the coungry in the horrors of a civil war, or subject it to a ty- 
ranny as intolerable as the government of a Napoleon. 

Among the principles of a free government are the follow- 
ing :— That all men are born free and equal. That no one 
man has a right to usurp dominion over another. That legit- 
imate civil government originates in the choice of the people 
governed. That life, liberty, the right of acquiring property, 
and the free exercise of conscience, are natural and unaliena« 
blc rights. That when men unite by social compact to insti- 
tute a form of government for mutual advantage, tbey surren- 
der some minor personal right? for the sake of greater seen- 
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ritjr to thp8^ of pfime importance; and that» in thia greater 
securitf to unalienable rights, the individuals receive an equiv* 
alent for what they surrender. Hence, if the unalienable 
rights of individuals are infringed^ by those who are elected 
to govern, the conrpact is violated, the design of govemmeDtit 
subverted, and tyranny is exercised. 

In view of these principles, on which our government was 
professedly established, I may ask, How can any individ- 
al be com/ielied to take the place of a slave either on board a 
ship of war, or in the ranks of an army? What -equivalent 
doea he receive for the loss of personal liberty antf 
mil the essential righta of man ? Can six or eight dollars m 
month be regarded as a compensation for such an outrage on 
personal liberty ? Shall the rulers of a free people be regard* 
ed as having power to make war whenever they please, and of 
com/ieUing their constituents to leave their fiunilies and all 
they hold dear on earth, and to expose their monds, their 
health, their happiness and their lives in a war with theit* 
brethren of another country ? If so, in what does our free-, 
dom consist ? And what better is the condition of those who 
are the victims of conscription for having their lot cast in the 
United States— in a land of boasted liberty and equal rights i 
|f a man roust be a conecript and deprived of personal liberty, 
without any crime on his own part^ why may he not as well be 
the conscript of one despotism as another ? Military con- 
scription is military despotism, by whatever name a govern* 
ment may be called which assumes the power. 

If any one of our rulers regard it as a light thing thus to 
oppress and strip a citizen of every vestige of a freeman, let 
him imagine himself to have become the victim of this des* 
potic policy, compelled into the ranks oi an army and subject- . 
ed to the caprice or cruelty of men accustomed to the exer- 
cise of a relentless tyranny ; then say, whether he would not 
abhor a government which could thus trample on his unalien- 
able rights I Let him also consider, whether, by encouraging 
such encroachments on personal and unalienable rights, he is 
not probably manufacturing chains for some of kis own pos- 
terity ? ^ 

Can it be reasonably pretended, that the government of m 
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free people^ have a right to depriye one portion of the citt* 
sent of /krrtfona/ libtrty^ and to employ them as machines for 
die protection of the other \ If they may thus deprive a small 
iMimber» they may a greater» and subject the whole country to 
martial laws and a military despotisnii under the pretext of 
aupporting republican institutions. Lei it be understood, and 
Cemembered, and Uid suitably to heart, by all who value re- 
publican liberty, that the niore they encourage, a spirit of war» 
the more they enconrag^e a spirit of military despotism-^he 
the greater must he ihe number of our citisens who shall be 
dieprived of personal liberty and the unalienable rights of free- 
men, and the more speedy and inevitable will be the overthrow 
or subversion of our republican government. 

Every intelligent citizen would shudder at the thought o? 
having the whole population of «ur country subjected to mar- 
tial laws and the caprice of military despots. On what ration- 
al principle then do we consent that any portion of our citi- 
zens should be thus deprived of their rights ? The laws for 
our army and navy are very different from those by which 
fireemen are governed* Our soldiers and our seamen arc ex* 
posed to a penal code and to punishments which are perfectly 
incompatible wjth the * dignity of freemen, and ot any other 
men, except the most abandoned conviqts. Not only so, like 
convicts, they are excluded from any voice in our elections ^ 
and what is still worse, they are donied the p *ivilege of trial 
by jury-— a privilege which the freemen of our country esteem 
as sacred. Yet these unfortunate soldiers and seamen are lia- 
ble to the most barbarous punishments, and even to have their 
lives taken, without being allowed this inestimable privilege— 
.an impartial trial by jury. Indeed they are treated as an or- 
der of beings entirely distinct from fre^ citizens ; and they are 
as perfectly under the control of others as the enslaved blacks 
of the souihera states. 

Is it not then time for us as a. people to awake, and to ti^ 

.ercise some care, lest the number of such victims should be 

increased by encouraging the spirit of war ? Is not our 

country already sufficiently disgraced and endangered by the 

number of its slaves ? Is not a million and a half of human 

3 
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bcitigiasulBcieDt nvmbcr to be held as slaves imdeT an eU^ 
five gorernmetit and in a land of liberty and equal rights ? 

What class of men on earth have more canso to complain of 
a violation of persona! rights than those who are seduced or 
compelled to serve in regular arnries or in ships of war ? If 
these Unfortunate beings in every country should become tru- 
ly convinced of their rights as men« of their just claim to lilt* 
erty, and of the horrible and antichristian character of their 
employment ; with what pathos and energy might they reply 
to the flattering war speeches, by which th^y ate called on by 
their respective rulers and officers to fight for liberty and in* 
dependence :-^ 

*< You tulk to us of fighting fdr liberty and indefiendence ; 
but what share have we in these blessings ? By whatever name 
the form of government established in our country may be cal- 
Icdf we arc in the condition of slaves, the subjects of a mili- 
tary despotism. In respect t6 personal liberty and the rights 
of fr^emeoi we enjoy them not» any more than the convicts in 
'a state prison ; and our uniform i like theirs, is not the badge 
of freedom but of. servitude. Our condition has exposed us 
to form vicious habits and to commit many crimes. In some 
enormous vices we hare bedn indulged with impunity : but in 
other cases, fef the slightest deviations, and even for uninten- 
ded offences, we are exposed to the most cruel and degrading 
punishments«-either by the inhumanity of martial lawSf or the 
caprice and vindictive passions of unfeeling and tyranical 
masters. X 

" Toa also talk to us of wrongs done by the rulers of anoth- 
er nation, and call on us to revenge them, by destroying their 
innocent subjects, or those of our brethixn who have been de- 
prived of iAeir rights as we have of ours. But by reflecting 
on the nature of our past empioyment-— on our degraded con- 
dition— >on the injustice we have experienced in being depriv- 
ed of our rights as men, and on the unreasonableness of expo- 
sing our own lives to kill men who have done us no barmy 
and who are slaves as well.as ourselves ; we have lost all dis- 
position to employ our arms any more in multiplying the mis- 
xries of mankind. 

^ We now appeal to the consciences of our rulers and offi* 



^rcrt ipd aik«*Have we not far more cause of complaint a* 
giiaat those who have deprived us of persona} Hberty, than a^ 
gainst any other men on earth ? If it would bt wicked to em- 
ploy our arms against those who have done us this great inju- 
171 can it be right to employ them for the destructioa of tho^ 
who have never injured us at all* and who prol^aljly have no 
wish to injure us but what has been excited by their misguid- 
ed or wicked rulera ? We are fully convinced Chat if mien 
were honest and peaceable men, they migfac aettlc their con- 
troversies without this wanton waste of human life. We are 
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-willing to treat our rulers with proper respe.ctf and we wish 
fhem no harm ; but we are determined never more to stain our 
hands with innocent bloody either to revenge the alleged 
wrongs of the rulers of another nation, or to gratify the ambi- 
tiofi of our pif n government. Let nilefs but act the part of 
kind iatheri& towards their sjubjectSi and they will not need a 
military guard fo protect them against their children. Let 
the rulers of differept nations treat each other, and the sub- 
jects of each other, as brethren ; then they may dismiss their 
armies and beat their swords into ploughshares. Let them be 
what they ougki to be ; then, like other good and petceable 
men, tbey can settle ^eir disputes without recourse to war, 
murder and devastation. Here are our armS; take them and 
make them into ploughshares !*' - 



CONSCRIPTION COBSFARED WITH THE R^GI^T OF «« ACQUIRING 

PROPERTY/' 

It has already been observed that the right of ** acquiring 
property'^ is declared to be unalienable by pur republican con- 
stitutions. In the exercise of thU righ t every freeman has a 
vmce in regard to the compensation ho shall receive for any 
senricea he may bt requested to perC^rm. If rulers or priva^ 
citiEens desire the service of a freeman in any particular em- 
ploymentf he has a right to ^ti^te his price, and they have a 
-right to say whetKet they will give it or not : or they m^y 
propose terms, and he has a right to say whether be will ac- 
cept them or ikM* Af. hc gat^not aompel them to comply yilh 



Us terns, they liiT« no right to compel him (o n compIhncA 
vlth tbeirs» and every in Alice of snch coiDpultion is an inva- 
sioQ of :«if^ry and the ri^ki ^ ^rftiring firo/ieriy. 

If a proposed senrice be attended with great hardahips. or 
(Teat dangers as to life or health* the freeman has a right to bo 
his own judge of these hardships and daogers, and to take into 
Tstw the (^SAdrantages which may probably result to himself 
or his €irai!r, by engaging in the service requested — and then 
to state his terns, or decline the senrico altogether, according 
iS^his own views of duty. For Vi freeman is not a 9lave. 

One nan can leave his business and hb family with far lesii 
injury or disadvantage than another ; and on the principles of 
jnuice aad liberty, each has a right to demand a compensa* 
t:oQ which will balance the probable disadvantages it will bt to 
him to changf his situation in compliance with the request of 
others. 

On the siippoaitian therefore that war is a lawful business, 
sii;K aa it is attended with peculiar dangers and hardships, no 
fre^msik can reasonably be eomfielied to engage in itr— nor bo 
es^pevted to engage without a satisfiatctory compensation. 

The hardships and perils are not usually greater on the part 
dX oilkers in an army« than on the part of soldiers ; and while 
th4 greal b)dy of our dtisens shall regard war as a lawful 
. Alli:*^» there can be no occasion for conscriptlon.--.If our ru< 
W.-^ w:;! ^^iTvr a compensation for privates equal to the pay of 
a (cvkeriU a cv»lonel» or even a captain, they can obtain soldiera 
^f ^V'ttrgict. 

SStSi h then be supposed that the rulers of a free people 
bh*>e a ri$^t to create fiubHc dangert at pleasure by waging 
%orv ;»nd then roinpel their constituents by the point of the 
^wiiel i^ etner the ranka of an army in the condition of slaves, 
w^hs*«l the right of contracting for a compensation for their 
«^tic^ f IftMs be the esse with our citizens, what is the great 
Ad^vetH^ hetwoen a free government and absolute despotism \ 
-^i>' ^^iween liberty and slavery ? 

iWi any |«l«n cFconscriptiQn which has been either practised 
v^- )M\%f%vied, some yuen are liable to be compcllod into the 
^>MditK«n %»f military daves, who are much more useful mem- 
V f« «4^ society. an4 iQore needed at bone, than many of those 
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who are tppoioted to command them ; yet the disinrity be* 
twcen officers and soldieri in an army, it about the lame as 
that between 9lave»driver9 and tlavt; Is it not then a raani- 
fest absnrdity to suppose that the rulers of a free people have 
a right to make such distinctions betveen their constituents m 
the following ^^^\o select favourites and giro them the power 
of slave-drif ers9 with a compensi^tion from 50 to 300 dollars a 
month ; and then comfiel others to leare their families ia 
wretchedness, poverty and despair— and to enter the ranks of 
an army, and expose their health» their lives ami their evier- 
lasting happinessi for the paltry sum of five or six dollars a 
month J and that too while many of these conscripts could earn 
at home three or four times the wages allowed by the govern* 
meat) and would be eiposed to lose a £ar greater sum by leav- 
mg their business 4 Shall freepaen be exposed in this manner 
. to be driven from all the comforts of domestic life, and expos* 
0d-io all the contaminating vices».plagues and dangers of a miU 
itary camp I 

No man is compelled to be a contractor for our armiesr*^ 
The govemibem advertises for contractors ; those who are 
willing to engage, state their terms, and the business is sei^ 
tied not by conscription but by contract. No nian is compelled 
10 serve as a general, a celoncU a major or as a commission^ 
ed oftcer ; the government proposes such a compensation as 
insnrei a sufficient number of applicants. Besides, the offi- 
cer, if dissatisfied with the service, may resign his commission 
and return to his fanilly. But the unfor^unHte conscripi sol- 
dier is not only compelled into military service, on terms to 
which he never consented, but he is compelled, by the sever* 
est penalttea to serve the time appointed by the government^ 
unless sooner dismissed by the king of terrors. 

My republican brethren, ** these things ought not so to be.*' 
We have already incorporated too many of the fistal principles 
of military despotism with our republican institutions— -enough 
to devour all our rights As freemen, unless we awake and at- 
tend to the things which belong to our peace. 

If we allow our rulers the power of raising armies by con- 
scription, the next step may be to raise money by arbitrury 
contributiontft The latter however is the less evil of the t\vot 



and oot at all more repugnant to republican principles. I9 
•omfc cases many of our citizens . have shoim a sufficient ji^* 
ouif for their rights. It is not long since a number of memv 
bora of congress failed of a re<«lection, because they had girr 
OB their TOtes fcr ruaiog their owh wages, or for changing 
their six dollar • day for a salary pf fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. 3at this act was a light thing wheii compared with TOt« 
faig our country Into'the horrors of war, and consigning Xho%\T 
taods of fellow citizen» to slavery and slaughter. 

As many of our citiaens understand the remedy for ^n- 
eroachments on their liberties, may we not hope that, in Cu* 
turoi they vUl Vpif it by a judicious us^of the right of suf- 
frage ?f— that in the exercise of this right they will have dtif 
regard to men of paeific principles— -to men who are republic 
cana in heart, as well aa in profession ?— and that tiiey will 
anffer men to rotir^ peaceably to private stations, who have sf 
little regard |o unelionable tights, as to eyince a dispoaition tQ 
doTOte their felloir citizens by thoosainds to eon9erifiSiqHf vafs 
Ma^ mid itoiA ^ 

But, iq justice to a majority of Qur f^ulisrv, as well aa a nui^ 
jority of other citizens, it pro))ably should b» supposed that, 
iMiving derived their o^nipos from tradition snd custom, they 
have never seriously reQ.^cted on the enormity of the princi- 
plea of war, nor on thei absolute tyranny of conscription 1 .that 
they have not been aware how far the rights of our citizena 
kave already been violated by the wars in which we haye beei| 
#nga|ped ; that, when they shall have duly reQect^d on the sub* 
ject, they will be convinced pf the incpmpfUifaiiUty pf the whole 
ayatem of war with repi^blican prin^ipleS|.*-iAi)d also that, as a 
nadoB, we must sink under the weight of a military despotisn^ 
or' save onrselTes by adopting the principles of p^ace. Forj 
on due rejection, it must be clear to every intplligent mind* 
that we may aa reasonably expect to keep our fires (rom gp- 
ing out by using water for fuel, as to support reppblican w^ 
stitutiona by encouragipg; a spirit of war, and military esta^* 
Ushments. 
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THE WARS Am) WlE DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

In ft work published at Edinburgbi io I8I79 endtled <^ Pic* 
fures of War,'' we find the following statements >-• 

«' Since t^ year 1000, there have been tweniy^fliw diftroit wart be- 
tween Bni^tfid and France— fwelM between England and J9eaflaBd-H^|Al 
between England and Spain, and seven in other coontrtes — in all tttj' 



^^Thofe with France alone occapSed upwards of 350 jears ; and perbi^it 
k might be shown bj calculation, that oat of .8 centuries since the year lOOd, 
there hare not been 100 years jn all oi* general peace as it reipeets Englalid.** 

"At the Gonclnsionoftbe war wlucb ended in 1697, the national debt 
was S4 milKona and a half. At the eoaeloaion of the last war in 1816, the 
national debt amonnted to no lesa than one tkniaaM mid fifty mtUieiu /^ 

It Qinnot be doubted tbat the revenue of Great BritAin haa 
iMen more than sufficient to cancel all the ezpendttoret of 
ber gfovenmientt excepting what baa beMi devoted to the pur- 
]k>ses of war and ipiliury establishments. Hence the whole of 
the presient enormous d^t may be set to the account of war^ 
and may be termed ** the price of blood.** 

That our readers may haVIS a more correct and impressive 
view of thia sanguinary tiebt, the result of some calculatieoa 
Will be4>Tesented. 

Th\e cme thousand and fifty millions tteriing. Is four thov* 
land six hundred and sixty six mSliionti six hundred and sixty 
six tberusand,.«ix hbndred and sixtf six dolhu's and two thirds* 

The interest of this debt at six per cent is two hundred and 
eighty minfens of dollars annuallf . 

Suppose this amo^int of interest to be pluid annually in sil- 
ver, it would require ITmeni 13 hours in every day to count 
'the money at the rate of 60 dollars each, every minute. 

^ count the principal at the same rate in one year wouki 
require 995 men. 

Admitting 1/ dollars to be one .pound avoirdupois, the 
^' whole debt is equal to one hundred and tventy^twq thouMLnd^ 
five hundred and forty-nine tona 0/ silver. 

Suppoaing this silver to be all transported in waggons, ona 
ton to a waggon— and allowing four rods for each leami the 
teams would occupy a distance of 1531 miles. 
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If silver should be received iato the public treasury at the 
2»te of one ^n a week it ^ould require two thousand .three 
hundred and fifty six years to caned the debty without any re- 
gard to the ioterest. 

At the rate of one ton a day, it would require three hundred 
and thirtf'five years — the interest still out of the question. 

Admitting the annual interest at 6 per cent, to be averaged 
4M1 the days of the year^ the treasurer might pay out twenty 
tons of silver every day without cancelling any part of the 
^principal. 

Suppose the population of the world to be seven hundred 
SHllioirs, and the British debt to be averaged as a poll tax oh 
! every human beingi man 9 woman and childi the share of eac^ 
would be upwards of six dollars and a half. 

The incereti o£ ihi% debt at six per cent is sufficient to af- 
ford an average salary of two hundred and eighty dollars a year 
to a miilian school-masters— or five hundred and sixty dollars 
each to Jive kundred thovsand Missionaries or school -masters. 

It has been said^ and perhaps truly, that the debt of Great- 
Britain has been a means of binding the nation together and of 
preventing a revolution in the government. It is however un*> 
.questionable that to pay the interest of such a debt, even at 
four per cent must occasion a vast amount of pauperism, op* 
yression and distress. Nor can it be denied that the enormous 
expenditures by which this debt has been iucurredy might 
. have been appropriated to better purposes than the destruc- 
tion of mankind. 

It is well known that self defence, the attainment and pre- 
servation of liberty and peace, have been the avowed objects 
.of these expenditures. Such has long been the policy of 
Christian nations. But if any truth can be established by facts 
and experience, it is easy to demonstrate, that this policy is all 
• delusio;!— and that iu genuine tendency is to multiply the 
oiiseries of war. Great Britain has made an ample experi* 
jment of this policy. Her present debt proves that she has not 
been 9fiaring in her expenditures to be always prepared for 
war ; and yet if her own citizens are correct in their sute- 
.n\ents^ she has been at war with one nation or another, or in a 
state of civil warj more than three fourths of the time for 800 
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years. Soch is the testimony which the history of Great Bri- 
tain ^iyes agidost the delusive principle, that fire/iaraehntfor 
var arc the best means qf preserving peace. Our own history 
is giving the same testimony in a manner which will be /r//, if 
not understood.^ 

If all the property which Great Britain has expended in her 
military career had been devoted to benevolent and pacific 
purpo^^es— 'in humanizing the character and meliorating the 
condition of her own citizensi and in difiVising the benign prin- 
ciples of the gospel at home and abroad ; she would have been 
at this day the admiration of the world; Her national debt, in 
that case, would have been a monument of national glory, far 
superior to her thousand ships of war and all her trophies of 
conquest and bloodshed. Such a debt contracted in doing 
good would have had a^ar more salutary influence to bind the 
nation together and to preserve peace, than a debt contracted 
on the principles of military ambition, and in spreading and 
preparing to spread carnage, desolation and wo among the hu- 
man family. 

A cement colnposed of an enormous debt, mingled with a 
proportionable quantity of blood, is very liable to be dissolved 
by the anger of Heaven and the passions of men. Were it not 
for the saving tendency of the numerous institutions of a be- 
nevolent character, which have within thirty years been estab- 
lished in Great Britain, we might safely infer from the history 
of Providence, that the time is at hand when that nation must 
fall from her milUary height, like Babylon and Rome. But on 
the ground of the late wonderful and redeeming efforts of 
Christians in that kingdom, and the mercy of that God who 
has excited this spirit of benevolent cntcrprize, we *< hope 
better things, and things which accompany salvation.*' 

Since the disruption between Great Britain and this eoun- 
tryi there has been no want of a disposition on our part, to re- 
proach that people on the ground of their national debt, and to 
predict their overthrow. Yet we retain the very principles, 
maxims and spirit which have brought on that nation such a 
terrific load of debt and guilt. We even glory in being her 
rival in the pursuit of sanguinary fame ; and we follow her 
example with an avidity which might induce a belief that we 
4 
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an lo hliadx as.to imagine) thiit ilrr road to destntetton mutt 
ba our. road to salration. A verff^feat part of the wan and of 
dit. debt of *Graat Britain tias been oecaaipned bf multiplying^' 
Ker ships of war— whichf on account of their horrible charac- 
tart our people have denominated «< floating hells ;'*" jet we 
are anxious to be her rival in providing for ourselves these 
reservoirs of vice and despotbniy vengeance and misery <<— these 
means, of war and debt, oppression and manslaughter. W^ 
laive justly- reproached, the. British nation fo^ their inhuman 
conquests and ravages ia the £ast. Indies ; but how blind haye 
we been to our own barbarity in destroying the natives^ of this 
opimtry I As- the English employ their time of peace with 
other nations in multiplying their.conquests and desolations i& 
the £ast"-%so we employ our time of peace with other nations 
in filling up the measure of our injustice and iniquity by an 
inhuman war on the unfortilnate abbriginals or thi^ country. 
We plead nreeanty for all eur wars, and so does Great Bii* 
tsin for hers. We censure the wars waged by England as 
wantoui and as resulting from a spirit of ambitioui avarice and 
domination ; the people' of that country pass the same cen* 
aures on us ; and the righteous Lord and Judge of all must* 
probably pass on each of the parUes a similar sentence of coniv 
denmation^i 



LETTEH ON THE EXPENSE OF TRAININGS. 

'• A vAiuaBLE'letter has been received on the expense of mif- 
itacy trainings. The gentleman who wrote the letter had been 
M military officer and well acquainted with the subject on whici . 
he wrote, so far as it relates to the interior of the state. He 
ebsdrves for himself—" I am not yet prepared ta say, that T 
wisK'to discooragis military discipline.— What I most earnestly 
wish for is, that the public sentiment throughout the worlA 
may undergo such a change that military discipline shall be 
unnecessary.'' The object of his calculations is, to impress 
the minds of people with' the benefits which would result from 
the general adoption of pacific principles. We have room for 
little jnore than a concise abstract of the calculations. They 
are made for a town in the interior about TO miles from Bos- 



40Q9 eonuining about 1400 inhabitants, imd in which .there are 
two companies of militiai an4 8 men belonging to a company 
of caTalrjr. The nuii\ber of men i|ijthe|two companiesi e^clu- 
sire of commissioned cfficers, 'Is 'Usuallf about 1^5. 



The companies nveet four times in a year ; thisi .all things 
coosideredi is supposed to occasion to each roan, the loss of 
a day for each training. . The day, including the expense of 
board, is es^mated at 1 dollar. The additional expense for 
Bquor, on an 'average, is estimated at 7 cents a day to each 

The caralry is sii|)posed to lose a day and a half at each 
training and their expenses, excluding^orse hire, is estlm|te& 
^7S cbnts a day— the use of a horse at^eacli training, I dol« 
bur. 

.Tbe cash expense of an officer is stated at S^i^O. The re- 
gimental muster is required at least once in two years, and is 
supposed to occasion the loss of one day and a half to each 
man, and the, cash expense is estimated at t)ie )ow rate of 30 
cents to each ofl&cer and soldier. << 7*he*eq}upments ao4 uni- 
iorm of a pja^oon^ officer would ust^ly cost 70 ^llarf , and for 
a cofonion jroUier ^5 dollars." The several expenses are then 
given in-the foUovring summary:— 

«* Time at /our trainings, 
« 4 days each for 135 soldiers at 1 dollar 

per day, 8500,00 

" 6 days each for B commissioned officers, ^' 

at 1 dollar ' 35 00 

« 6 days for 8 cav^ry 48 GO 



i**i 



<< *CaMh exfienacs at trainingB^ 
"Expense of 135 soldiers for spirits at 4 
' trainings at 7 cents a day each tSS 00 

« 6 platoon officers %\fiO a day each 38 40 

^ Extra expense of '8 sergeants at 40 cents 

a day each If 80 

«« Expense of 8 cavalry at 75 cp, a da each 34 00 
/« Ditto for horses at I dollar 53 cfo 
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sppKed in a-diffifireiit manner, vould nm afford greater acoiifi« 
tf to the nation ? Our forefajthers 4eemed ^t a good way of ap« 
propriating i|\oneyi to offer a hount;jr of one hundred MumUff* 
M Indian 9calfi ! Their posteijtyy of this age, are .Gjf a differ* 
ent opinion ; and the next ge;neration may perhi^s ^detect aa 
igreat errors in us, as we havyp perceived in our ancestotrs. 

It is presumed that no part of the foregoing esiimates li^d 
any relation to the war with .the ^eminoles. The who\e is to 
be regarded aft bc^t the ei^ose of our military establishments 
in time of pea^e. T*hi^ expense of ^fteen millionsy eight hun- 
dred jMid se^entJf six thousandy five hundred and eight dollarsy 
would afford a^i ave^tige salary of 300 d6Uars to fifty*two thou* 
aandt nine h^yn4red and twenty-one schoolmaaters I Let our 
teuhtrymen pause and c^nsidieri whether as a people we, have 
adofited th^ path of wisdom } 



AETICIXS OF ASSOCIATION OF TK^ NEW-TORS FEACE SOCIETY^ 
As Formed in f^ew-lTork, August, 'idl^^^and amcfn^ed in 1817. 

In an age so eventful as ]the present, and so distinguished 
for benevolent exertions, it is the source of no common joy#. 
that good men in di^erent parts of the globe begin to unite 
their efforts for 4he abolitipn of War. Is there not a mefuiing 
in the Providence, that is rousing multitudes, after 90 l^ng 
and deefi a flumber^ to a sense of their privjlleges and obliga^f 
tions I May we not hope that the reign of the Prince ofFeace 
throughout the earth is not far distant, and that the Sun of 
Bighteousness is rapidly advancing to his meridian j|Iory I 

The Goi^el of the Son of God proclaims, <* Peace on earth, 
and good will to men." The disciple of Christ has nothing 
Aoore precious, nothing more characteristic, than to be at 
peace with God, at peace with himself, and at peace with his 
fellow-men. ^ Blessed are the peace-makers," Moith 4be mer- 
€\ful Redeemer^ ^for they shall he called the children of Goo." 

Under the influence of this encouragement, as well as bound 
by the conviction that war is incompatible with the laws of 
Christ, and the Christian character, the undersigned avow 
thomiielves theyhVucftf^/'tfacr. In this avowal, their object 
isi to bear testimony against the custom of War, and by all t^c 
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iilMli wUeh ChristUMi wisdom may dictate, to be iostrame^* 
tal in promoting the gtory o£ God in the etublishment of imi- 
vetaal Feace. 

To aecure their united and efficient operation^ they a|^ree i» 
the following 

A&TICLSt OV ASIOCIATIOJI • >, 

I. This Association shall be caUed the Nsw-Yobs Pumc^ 

SOCIXTT. 

II* The object of this Society iS|> tp discourage war^ and 
promote peace. 

III. This Society shaU be undier the Erection of a President^ 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer^ whoy together with nine Directorsi shall, con- 
stitute a Board to transact the business of the Society, witb 
power to make by-laws, and fill their own racaocies ; -fire of 
their number shall constitute a quorum. 

IV. Any person of a good moral character, who receives the 
itibleas the rule of his fiuth and is appreved.by the Board of 
Directors, may become a member by subscribing the eonsti- 
tstton, and paying annually into tl^e hands of the Treasurer 
one dollar, or by paying at any one time twenty-five dolEara, 
and shall remain a member so long a9( he observes the regula- 
tions of the Society. 

V. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at 
which time the officers and Directors shall be elected, and the 
transactions of the preceding year reported. 

VI. Special meetings of the Society may he eaited by the 
President or Board of Directors^ The meetings of the Soci'' 
ety shall be opened and closed by prayer, or by reading a por- 
tkn of Scripture. 

VII. The articles of this constitution shall not be amended 
•zcept by the consent of two thirds of the members present at 
a regular meeting. The object of the Society, however, as 
•p^rjU^jj iQ the second article, shall remain forever unaltered. 
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CONSTITUTION OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE TLXfKTk* 

TIONS PEACE SOCIETT. 

ARTICLES. 

I. Thii Society shall be called the Rhods-Island and 
Paotidsmcs Plantations Peace Socibtt. 
' IL Each subscriber of one dollar annually shall be a mem- 
ber of this Society^ and each subscriber of fifteen dollars shall 
be a member for life. 

III. This Society shall meet annually the second Tuesday 
in June, at 10 o'clock, A. M. at Providence, or at such other 
time and place as they may appoint. 

IV. The manag^ement of its concerns shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors, consisting of a President, three \rice*Pre( 

_ • 

sidents. Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Xreas* 
urer, and seven Trustees, chosen at the annual meeting, three 
of whom shall constitute a quorum, including the Presidenti 
or one of the Vice-Presidents, 

V. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Soci- 
ety, and of the Board ; and in case of his absence, the senior 
officer present.' The Corresponding Secretary shall corres- 
pond with such Societies and individuals as the Society and 
Board may direct, or he may think proper. The Recording 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Socie- 
ty and of the Board. The Treasurer shall take care of the 
monies belonging to the Society* and shall pay them out, a- 
greeably to the order of the Board, io which his accounts shall 
always t)e open for inspection. 

VI. The funds of this Society shall be exclusively employ- 
ed for the diffusion of light on the subject of war, and in cul- 
tivating Hie principles and spirit of peace. 

Vtl. Every donor of fifty dollars or upwards shall be an 
honorary member of the Board of Directors ; and his donation 
may remain as a fund, if desired, the interest of which only to 
be used annually, and appropriated agreeably to his desire, 
provided it be compatible with the objects of the Society. 

VIII. Each member of this Society may receive one half of 



hit anniud subtcriptioTl in such books dr tracts as the Board 
shall approve, at the wholesale price. 

IX. This Society will enddai^ge the forming of sitnilar So- 
cieties in this oountrf^ and in foreign conatries} by the dis* 
persion of tracts, by correspondence, and by other suitable 
means. 

Xa Any alterations nlay be made in these articles, notice be- 
ing given of such alteration or amendment at the previous 
regular meeting of the Societyi with the consent of two-thirds 
of the members present ; provided it be not incompatible with 
the objects of the Societyi of promoting *< Peace on earthy and 
good will to men.** 

t^ROPOStiD PLAN or FORMING BRAXCH SOCIETIES. 

Thi Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety have been authorised to propose a plan for forming 
Branch Societiesi whenever in their opinion this will be a con- 
venience to members and promotive of the general object. 
They therefore propose the forming of Dranch Societies on the 
following principles.-^ 

I. That a Brancb Society be.fbrmed in every town or vicini- 
ty, in which as many as ten members can unite for the pur- 
poscy and be better accommodated by the measure. 

II. That the members of each Branch elect a President who 
shall be ex officio a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Peate Society. And also such other officers 
as they shall deem expedient. 

III. That, when organised, each Branch be allowed annually, 
in peace publications, at the wholesale price, the full amount 
of the money which it shall pay into the Treasury of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, and that the officers of such Society 
be the agenta for distributing the Tracts according to tho 
Constitution ; that is, refunding one half the annual subscrip- 
tion to each member and disposing of the remaining Tracts to 
the best advantage to promote the cause of peace. 

IV. That the President of each Branch Society be expected 
to make regular reports of the number of members in his So- 

5 
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cietyt and of the. quaatity of Tracts necessary to meet fclbeir d^ 
mands according to the preceding Article. 

V. That all members of Branch Societies be also regarded 
as members of the Massachusetts Peace Societyi engaged for 
the same object} and entitled to equal prifileges with other 
members. 

In proposing this pfan the Committee hare had in ricw 
several objects ; the more rapid enlargement of the Society ; 
the promotion of its g^eat design ; the convenience of all its 
members, and of such as may wish to become members, in res- 
pect to paying their annual subscriptions and receiving their 
Tracts ; they have also aimed to diminish the labour of the 
Treasurer, and to facilitate the distribution of pamphlets. If 
on trial any of the proposed arrangen>ems shall be found incon- 
venient, they can be amended ; if further regulations shall be 
necessary, they can be made. The Committee will cheerfixlly 
attend to any propositions which may be adapted to render the- 
plan more perfect ; and they entertain a hope that a conuder- 
able number of Branch Societies will soon be organized. The 
officers and agents of the Society and the ministers of religion 
who belong to the Society, are requested to employ their in- 
fluence to carry into effect the plan proposed. 



CONVERSION AND FATRIOTISM. 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman in the 
atate of New-York we venture to publish without having obtain- 
ed his consent. But however unexpected it may be to him to- 
see it in print, wc cannot withhold from the public such an ex- 
ample of conversion and patriotism. He writes thus : — 

<< Be not surprised when I tell you I was one of the most 
zealous advoc&tes in our country for the late war, and continu- 
ed so till after the war closed. But blessed forever be the 
name of the Lordf who by his grace has wrought in me an ef- 
fectual change. It is now about three years since I declined 
to perform what is called military c/u/y-^which I declined for 
conscience sake. In the course of the last year, having my 
mind greatly exercised on account of the general delusion in 
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favor of war» and Mtoving it my dntjr to do aU in my power to 
cDlighten the mindi of others on this sU-imporunt subjeoti I 
resolved <^ circulating <• The Friend of Peace" as the most 
effectual xneans. I ;Iierefbre contracted with a printer for 
2500 of the Solemn Review and SOOO of each of the seven first 
No's, of the Friend of Peace, making in the whole 16,500 go» 
pies, at my own individual expense— which is considerable for 
me as I am poor, but my zeal and consciousness of duty 
prompted me to do it. The printing was finished last Decem- 
ber ; sime that time, as near as I can tell, abo|it 4000 copies 
have been circulated by sale and gratuitous distribution.'*— 
'* I have received letters and ihtelligehce from agents in sev- 
eral places ; they all agree that a pacific principle is gradually 
increasing. Peace S o c i e t ies have been talked of in some oth- 
er places where the work has spread. I feel an increasing 
solicitude for the cause and the advancement of the Redccm- 
er^a kingdom, and shall make it the highest concern of my iu- 
ture «'- " * ' ' 



Here is an example which seems to be worthy of imitation ; 
and from which may be inferred the great things that might 
be done in the good cause by men of large property, had they 
the ardor of this convert. Though not abounding in wealth 
lie has probably done more within a year than almost any 
Peace Society in the United States 1 How many lives will this 
patriot have been the instrument of saving ? Perhaps as many 
as the hero of the Seminole war has destroyed. But what a 
contrast i— Alas ! for the patriotism which thirsts for blood, 
and glories in carnage and desolation ! O that the energies oT 
all military heroes might receive a different direction, like 
those of our correspondent, and be made to co-operate in the 
cause- of peace ! Then there would be peace on earth and 
good will among men. 
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ENCOURAGING FACTS. 

From a variety of encouraging facts v/e select the^ follow • 

ing : — <• 

I. A letter has been received from Scotland in behalf of a 
number of gentlemen in Glasgow who are disposed to form a 
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Peace Society and to employ their influence io the gopd 
cause. 

II. A letter has been received from the President of tl|ii 
Republic of Haytiy in which he expresses a decided approba* 
tion of the object of Peace Societies. 

III. By letters from different counties in the state of New- 
York we are told, that a Peace Society has been formed in 
Chenango county^ and that there Is a prospect that similar So- 
cieties will soon be formed in othlir counties. 

IV. A gentleman in Pennsylvania writes thatf ^ Ifi Burkes 
county the young men have formed a Societyi and raise mon- 
ey by contributioni to purchase your publications and circiflato 
them among such of the advocates of war as mcline to read and 
reflect." The Mennpnists, he adds, * are so attached to the 
publications of your Society that they have selected parts, 
printed in German^ for a school book for their childrjeOf and 
call It Thk Nkw Star in tbe East." 

V. The Rhode Island and Providence Plantations Peace So* 
ciety have had their First Annual Meeting. Their Report i^ 
animating ; the number of members has been greatly enlarge 
ed| afifl their prospects are very flattering. 

VI. Three Branches have already been formed Auxiliary to 
the Massac)iusetts Peace Society^ and several more are ex* 
pcctcd Hoon to be established. 

In addition to the foregoing particulars we may observe in 

■ I 

general} that» from numerous letters and other sources of In- 
telligencf I we have abundant evidence that— notwithstanding 
the lamentable war with the Seminoles — the principles dis- 

■ 

aeminated by Peace Societies are rapidly gaining ground in 
our country, as well as in Great Britain. The letters receiv- 
ed are too numerous to be inserted, or distinctly specified.— 
They are all useful a's evideppe of the general fact which has 
now been suted ; and our correspondents are entitled to thanks 
for their friendly communications. 
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BflANCH SOCIETIES. 

Iv the course of the present year the following Societies 
hare been formed as Branches of the MMsachuseita Peiice 
Society. 

JAFFREY BRAHCB) «• H.— i^ormrd March ZOth^ 1818. 

Benjamin Prescott, Esq. P.rendenf. 
Adonijah Howe, Esq. Cor. Secretary^ 
Lietit. Joseph Joslin^ Treanfrer, 

Doa. Eleazar Spoflbr^ Lieut. James Stereos 

Samuel BasSf Esq. Lieitt. Moses Worster . 

I^ieut. Jerome Underwoqd Col. Josiafa Mower 

Phioehas Spaulding Lett Fisk^— 'IK 

sgUTq axADivo bravch— ^prmr(/ June StA^ 1818^ 

gev. Reuben Emerson, PreMent. 
ev. G. F. Da?iS| Sreretary. 
Mr. B. Wiley, Treaturer. 

Benjamin N. Eaton pea. Aaron Bryaqt 

Oeorge Daland William Stimson 

Francis Hay Dea. David Smith 

Lilley Eaton Stephen Putney 

Jonas Evans Joseph Emerson— 13. 

BILLERICA BRABOB.— ^ormrflC t/ll^f 4thf 1818. 

Rev. H. Cummings, O. D. Prcndent. 

Rev. N. Whitman, Trcaturer. 

• < 

Isaac Mansfield) Esq - John Baldwin 

Samuel Whipng, Esq. Blaney Abbot, Esq. 

Joseph Locke;, Esq. Josiah Crpsby, Esq. 

Oeorge Brac<i Capt. S* Forster 

Josiah Bowers Capt. J B. Richardson 

Josiah Rogers John Steams 

John Rogers Mrs. Sarah Whitman, for. a 
John Crosby Female C. Society— *17. 

N. B. The example of this female Charitable Society is 
worthy of imitation. They have a Libcary— their President 
represents the Society as a Member of the Massachusetu 
Peace Society. Thus the Pe^ce Tracts are circulated among 
the ladies of Billerica. And thus at a small expense they 
might be circulated through every Society in which a Library 
is established* 
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And virtue*^ plaudits erer will be jouH. 

— Oh I where is he, whom Nature's preseitte warms^ 

Whose heart has felt the magic bf heF ehrms. 

Who loves joy's iparkling sihilei aiid can bestow 

A pitying tear on misery and wo— 

Who e'er has seen, fcnd; unconcern*dj kurreyM 

I'he dreadful wrecks which War*s rude hand has made ? 

Creation's beauties ravag'd and forlorn*— 

The ties which sweeten life asunder torn— 

Towns wrapp'd in flames— in mutual strife Expire 

The sinful children of one common Sire ! 

Yet, Friends of Peace I hastes on that glorioua hoary 

When the wide world shall own EmanUel'a power; 

Great Paine a of Pjkacb ! — and mart at length behold 

That time, by t^K>phets and by bards foreteldf 

j When Silly the dreadful source whence War has birth. 
Shall with her train be banish'd from the earth. 

' Oh ! if to me were harp prophetic lent* 

Like that o'er which the Royal Minstrel bent. 
When from on, high the bright and hallow'd flame 
Of inspiration, like a whirlwind, came— 
When Israel's sorrows sigh'd along the string, 
Or swell'd the triUmps bif her promis'd King- 
Then might I emulate the mighty strainy 
Which Bwept at midnight o'er Judea's pMn— 
That hymn celestial, whose Soft tadence stole^ 
In soothing sweetness, on the shepherd's soul— > 
When joyful Seraphs hail'd the Saviour's birthy 
With glorious prophecy of Psace on £arth ! A JdlCUS . 

NOTICE TO AGENTS AND MEMEERS OP THE M. P. SOCIETY. 

Copies of the Friend of Peace for the Memben of the Maaiachiuett^ Peace 
Sdciety will be regularly left at the Book Store of Wasr, Richa&mov, ft 
TiOao, in Comhill, Botton, directed to the Agenti in the fe? era! towDi, or 
ladiviaualf where no a|;eDt ii appointed. 

Those Memben who may have omitted the payment of their annoal rab- 
sQriptioni are respectftiUy reminded, that the Executive Committte proceed 
in the distribution of Tracta on the preiumption that FaiawM op Psaca wiU 
be faitliful to their voluntary enngementi ; and that the importance of the 
cause demands punctuality and fiberal exertionf . 
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FRIEND OP PEACE. 



J^o. II. Tol. 11. 
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THE RIOHTB OF CESAR StfBORIHff ATE TO TOE RIGSTS OF GOI>. 

Iir the Republican Advocate for Au^^ust 5th, printed at Neir« 

London^ an article wai interted containing remarks on <' The 

Excuae** of some'peraont who had declined what is caRed 

** military duty^**— in which article we find the following 

paragraph : — 

<* That Chriidans are not to engage in Irar, as aueh, no man 

in hia sober senses can doubt. The kingdom of Christ and the 

kingdoms of this world are distinct. Both can exist without 

infringing on the rights of either. The same Saviour who 

said << Render unto God the things that are G^kI'S)" also said* 

*^ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar's.*' 

These are not the sentiments of the individual onlf 9 who 
wrote the article, but the sentiments of a great portion of 
Christians, perhaps, in every country. They are therefore en- 
titled to a respectful and candid examination. 

**That Christians are not to engage in war, as such**— that 
is, a* CkH9tian9^ is a very important concession ; and one which 
naturally resulted from a view of the glaring contrariety be- 
tween the spirit of war and the spirit of the Messiah^-between 
every thing which usually pertains to war and every thing in 
the example of the Prince of peace. But having been educated 
ID the belief that war is a necessary and lawful calling, Christ* 



Itfic bftTe inrenlitd this Jiitinction that what they cannot d» ^ 
«■ Cbriadana, they may do a^ tabjecta of an earthly ruler. 

At firat view it woald fceenKA.clearcaae, that if a Chriatiao 
eannot wage war aa a Chriatiant he maat practically renounce 
hta Christian profeauon whenerer he engages in that aanguin* 
ary work. lh$ thiiT c«iDc]^Miip i»t mi|ppaed tor be ^et aside by 
the conaiieratibfl^ that he is the subject of an earthly king, aa 
well as the aubject of the Ung of kingSf and that what he can* 
not do as the aobject of the lattery he may do aa the subject of 
the former. * / /"' 

We readily grant that, in certun reapectsi « the kingdom tt 
Chriat ia diatinct froto the kingdoms of this world," and that 
^ both may eziat without infringing on the rights of either.** 
But they do not and cannot so exist when the requirements of 
the one Interfere with the requirements of the oth61*» If an 
earthly king requires of any. man what the King of kings for* 
bida* oi^e^or the other must necessarily be disobeyed. For in 
ouch a cai^l* Ko man can aehre two masters.*^ 
' It ifi m6reo?er granted, thai V the kame Saviour who aaid 
tlender unto Oed the things thatare God's— said also, Render 
luito Cesar the things that are Cesar's." But what are ^the 
Ainga that are Cesar's f* Most certainly Cesar has no claim 
to any hotfiage dr sendee which would imply disrespect to God| 
or « vMatiMof his commands. We have then to inquire what 
are the ct>mmaods of God to every Chrisuan ; and having as* 
osrtained the things which belong to God, we may the more 
deariy discern the just claims of Cesar, or of an earthly ruler. 

«ThM shah love the (iord thy God with all thj heart, and 
'with all thy soul, imd wit^ all thy mind, and with ail thy auength : 
Tbia ia the firat. commandment. The aecood ia— Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour «a thyM<^ > There is no other commandment 
greater th$n these.'T Henc^ we may safely infer, that no com- 
mand of an ^rthly aovereign caa annul these commanda of the 
Most High, or auapend either of tkem for a aingle moment. 

In exact accofdance with theae commanda our Saviour has 
aaid to all hia.diaciplea, ^J[«ove your enemies j**. and both by 
precept and example he haa taught them not to*.jqnder evil 
for evil, but to overcome .e?il with good. .These commands 
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ibd irrevocAlile by any h^lMl;^|^l^C^|r;f^ . . / \ \ 

. Soppoie then that aonie. ^f|^|pu«,C€«ar» whW ^jfi, W ^virifi 
p these comoiandei %bf^^jeqjfi9t a^o tojp^re hica.wlth tU spy 



heart, |Mi4 
jnyleiuHMi 



ane to ^ obey both this Cesar and the King of kings f. Aod if 1 
fCfUMM^ Q))fiy h^ ^Hbt whQ^ eooMMod oaght-to 

be r^iarded Ivrme as.^ni^i»<iay,^.fjr whofo a^ Jfift6or/ifnu4e / Mfj| 
a guilty worn^ like myse^ prt^a^me to susfjei^^ ^f ^fV ^ Go^ 
and mi neighbour ? Or tc^^fegi^rp oi me a .^l(^ to half 
and deatnpy such of my j^l^w L^pj^a aa f}pd reguir^s ij^ji t^ 
)0Te« and for whom the Ssyiojjip^^e^ ?^ „ '. f \:] \ 
There is another prej^^fiij^^Bia^^^^ w»y- 




aroler. Thus b| ^t^ gross del^BtP^i mfn.^T/e^^tfiir^ tp 




eftho¥efEy. first impoatapf ^^^^j^^er |1^ (j^^ejl.prQ^cdQn^ 
Iheae yrioGiples, both, ruijiji^fij^ subjeg^^^^ 

CM » riin>i h*v« iwltt»li^A;|^ ^rV??'*^ J?^f°i^^?^ sinbiti<¥t, 
«Tasice, msligmty ai^-rey^ngcy^ and p^^ deeds qf 

atrocity, in vipwr of wh^h^in/cni^ spirUs' ^ ;« bJnsh and 

hang 4heir heads/; , ;^ . ..J-. .;",:•::;''"•' ;""^ 

}t is ho^Tf r a apleii^n t^t^y ^*9%t (^ristl^i^^. t^q^bpic^s t^f 
ikt duti$9 "Hf.m^f andfbrbidy ev^ ^hing which cannpt be doi^ 
in the ewi^cise of Chrisuan Ioi^Oa .. T^goj^ljpr^ie'pts 'extend 
to ali that a ruler hi^ a rj^ht4,Q,!^9 either in his j^ivaie or his 
dbual capacity^ and'clfaijj i^jj^iii^'the tci^ be exercised 
in all hli.aeu. jtanpfw i^M,1^« • ?f H wi^f^ any thing but 
in the eSLarcise of a ChrUtifkn jipirit7-or'^ love to God 

an^l impur^al benevolence tipwar^s iiU jnanklnd. .It is else a 
gosfo) precept which binds i^ Christian to render unto Ces&r 
die thingii that are Cesar's* All the subjecuon which is due to 
the higher powers* Wt, tfi^^ojbedieoce to magistrates which ^• 
cem^a Ik Chrlstii§n9 ia rf4^>^^ ^^ ^'^^ by thq precepta of t^ 
fospel; and the whole if V^ |^fi performed by him a»a C/irisfian.^ 



ifrortt' lie binder tBy'oblfs^tf do fbtlbty th« magistrate in atif 
thing which ^buld implf a departure from the laws of love, 
meekness' ited peacei which are enjoined in the gospel. As 
fove is (he 'flllfilKng of the la^, and the sum of all Christian 
duties, he who Ihdolges a spirit of roalignitf or revenge, is a 
(ransgressoi^'; aUd so is hp who attempts to excite such a spirit 
in others, ' 

The doctrine Of **non resisunce and passive obedience** to 
fSie magifttr^dte, when he requites what God forbids, is not to 
lie found in the gospel. Christians are not indeed to renwt the 
magistrate by renderidg evil for etril. ' But if they are required 
t>y htm to io what God forbids,' or to forbear doing what Oed 
requires of them, they may justly reply in the language of the 
'Apostles to the Sanhedrim— «« Whether it be right in the sight 
bf God, fo li'iai^Feii unto you Ynore than unto God, judge ye ;" 
dhdf Vlikib 'the At>ost1es they should still pursue their trourse 
bf otiedlenife^b bod, at the risk oftheir'iives. 

If the foregoing retoiarks are as jukt US they are believed to 
bci the case is clear, that Christuins can neve? lawfolly engage 
in war, except, when it cab be done in the exercise of supreme 
love to G6d, and by doing uhtd others ai^ they would that others 
ahoiild do unto thehL ' If In aiif 'ci(s^-t}bd expressly requires 
them to engage in war, Fet God' be o1bel^6d ; or if a case should 
occur in which they can fight in self defence, in the exercise 
of that temper which Jesus exemplified in dying, the just* for 
IXe unjiikt, then let them ** fight the good fight of faith.** but 
let it no lbnger.be imagined that Christians may safely mdulge 
the spirit of theMdevil in compliance with the mandate of i^n 
earthly sovereign. Nor lei rulers any longer imagine, that 
'they can can innocently indulge or excite any passions but what 
are lawful' to men as the foilow<5r&*bf the Prince of peace* 

It is not, however, to be inferred from these remarks, that 
good men have never i>een engaged in war. Good men ha^ 
^en misled by the influence of education, on this subject as 
Tpell as on others | and in time of war they have often thought 
themselves justified in the indulgence of revengeful passions. 
But perhaps a delusion mol-e fatal was never embraced by a 
Christian ;— ^f not absolutely fatal to him, it may have been to 



othen— BcH oDly to mieh ashe regarded tk enendesi Iwt to Ul 
^wn children, who mig^t tUnk it safe to follow hit example. 

In concluding this article, we deaire*to impreu on the ndni 
6t every reader the following troths :— 

First That the laws of Ood should be ever regaided as str- 
^axMBy and of as much higher authority than human laws aa 
God is greater than man ;— that the laws of Gkxf extend tb 
every duty and to every thing, trhich a ruler has a Aght eitb^ 
to dO| or requirer--and that neither a ruler nor i' subject tub 
the least right, on any occasion or pretence, to indulge, excitb 
or display a spirit Of hatred or revenge^— nor to do any thih|^ 
which cannot be done on Christian priddpiea«-wit& aChristitti 
temper, and from ChriMan motives. 

Second. That the war«teaking ruler acts on the presump- 
tion, that the precepts of the gospel are subordinate to his own 
will ;— *that he has an undoubted' right to suspend their opera- 
tion, and to substitute marital law in their stead, wlienever he 
wishes to make war V— that he has a right to dissolve the 
friendly relationis which etiat between diff^t^nt-nMions, declare 
them enemies to one another, and to do a!l lie can to elcite 
malignant and tlAMerous passions in his own people— ^qtttt*- 
ing them to hatd fla||B ^hom they are required by Gkxl to lo^, 
—and instead of doUg jglood tc^ them, to do eyil, and deatray 
them. Thus the war-maker, like ^ the Sfati of "Sin**— ^ etitfta 
1iiioaelf«bove all that is called Ood**— -treating the lawv'of the 
Supreihe Being «s he would the laws of a vanquished prino^^ 
setting all ande, during the war, excepting th6se Which- may 
'l>e niade subservient to his military projects.' ' 
'. After such a contempt of the laws' of "Jehovmh^ with wliat 
Hce or consi^eney-dan the'war«makerlo6kto Heaven for pifb- 
teclion, or hope in Bivihe thercy! orhu^w ckn he blaiheliis 
^Wn subjecu, if they treat hU laws, ais he 'has taught them to 
VkfX Ike laws of their Maker I 

But are the war-makers of Christetidottt awaltf that they ^us 
treat the taws of God ? No ; the way in whidh they march is 
paved *by^ education^ cintbm and popolsirlty^ 4hd they seem to 
go on with aa little reflection, and as touch ^te^f complacency, 
as t^ war-horso <*rushcth into the battle." Had God issued 



i^lflM- liiPI l*oW .rt«r T^ ^^Hl^} *«f ■'^ ^ ^W «« 

wmr» and their grey lain tlioald be toe mucti respected to bo 

odledM Inr tiMt awn mlerit or faiolted bjr the rnlers of a« 
another naUoa^ . . .5 . 

jn^h AE nN4f^* between ti and 60 sreart of agOf who 
Utheir Jiate peifie bet^r tbjui war, or are unfit.tb 4ie. It it a- 
binianUe cruel|j[ to compel peaceable men to fighti or to kill 
them «^ roT^ge . the wrongs of those who delight In blood. 
ItJu».also icroel to kill thofe who are unprepared for death| or 
sg j»iNise theU: Utoii ]U> injninent dange 
I'.i^A- 9ttn>e9 of ejrerjr description, white or black, incladtn|^ 
those who h^T^bec^ mside slaved for militarj purposes, wheth- 
er. toMiera or aeameoi^ As they hare been deprived ill their 
tww f«4rA/«,..lhey .ought -npt ta be made to fight for the rights 
eC othfrs, nor killed In the quarrels of freemen. 

..Shah» All who ajre innocent of the crimes for whic.h a war 
is made, should be exempted from its eyils ; their persons and 
their sropenty should be regarded as inyiolable. 

Sttcb improvements in the law of nations are demanded by 
tbtf eoncv^rring cUms of reason, justice, humanity and reli* 
gioot. 2ilor are these all whith they demand. They require 
jMmipassKm for the djuml^ beasts, and forbid that the lives of 
hortea imd oxen should be sacrificed in the worse than brutal 
eauntests of ambitiQus and ungodly men. 

Suppose that wars among men had been unknown— What 
•boilU we think of an order of beings as much above us as we 
are above the brutes, if they were to abuse and sacrifice men 
io'tl^ir contests with each other \ Or what should we think of 
^se. superior beings if we should know that the higher classes 
among'them, sacrifice the lower by thousands in their foolRh 
orilial|cmis quarrel]^ \ Nay, what should, we think on knowing 
IIM they mAe a ^recfe er jlr^Mtion of the busbess of war and 
wmr dei i - iapd attach to it the highest praises and honors I 
Should we not without hesitation pronounce them a race of 
deviU% rather than good beings i 

Let Chrhtiana then exert all their influence to improve 
AolavorM^nSf till the motives to war shall be excludedj^ 
«Dd the disgraceful custom completely abolished. 



RCviEvr er a ugrmcR prom dr. franku^ to b. V avgbak* 

S8QUIEC. * 

In It.SS Dr. FrankUa addressed a letter to Benjamin 
Vaughan^ "E^l on ^ Criminal Laws and Privateering,^ with 
reiparlLs o.q ijl pamphlet entitled ^ Thouj^'hts on Ezectttive Jus- 
tice.** Sbine extracts from this important letter wilt Be giveny 
for the consideration of our readers :— 

<< That it is better a hundV^ guilty persona should escape, 
than that one innocent p^rfton should suffer, is a maxim that 
has long l>eeo ^enerall/ approYed— -nerer that I know of con* 
Vrovcrted.*» ... 

This was said in reference to capital punisl^ments. But are 
not wars made on the principle, that it is better that many 
thousands of innocent persons should suffer, than that the 
wrong or pretended wrong of one person shouM fisil of being 
revenged ? 

The Doctor relates that a horse stealer being asked bf 
Judge Burnet <* what he had to saf why judgement of death 
should not pa»a against him, and answering, ^ that it was hard 
to hang a man for only stealiAg a horse,* was told by the Judge! 
— ^ Man thou art not to be hanged only for atealing a horsei 
but that horses may not be stolen.** 

This answer of the Judge is termed by the Doctor ** bruta! 
and unreasonable .** But how much more ^< brutal and unrea* 
W>nable** for one government to make war on the innocent 
subjects of another to prevent a repetition of injuries in which 
tkey h4d no -ooncern ! 

M Justice'^ says the Doctor, is as strictly doe, between neigh- 
bour nations,' ai between neighbour individuaU. ' A higfiwayi' 
man is as mucli of a robber when he plunders fb kl-gang, a9 
when single ; and a nation wluch makes an unjust war is only 
a great g^g/* 

These remarks are just ; aAd'two natiobS at war are ]g^ener<« 

• ■ f f • 

ally two ** great gangs'* of robfa^rsi endeatouHdg to Injure one 
another. " '-'• • ■'•::'■ 

' <<^o less' tliran rco prWtit^ers were, it fs said, Attend but in 
th^ last' war !''<TiteBt wersl'-AtCe^ out by mtrclband^' io^rej uy^. 
3 
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•n atber nerchintt wfc^ litd never donii them any iii}urf#-<^ 
Bow then can a naUoQ, wUch anioi% the Imiefietit of iu j^ 
pie hare to many thieves, !>y tocUnation, and whose govern* 
nent eneouraged and commissioned no less UmoTOO gangs of 
Vol^rs*—bow can sdch a nation have the &ce to eondemn the 
^ime in individuals ! It natuniily puts one in mlnil of aNew* 
gate anecdote. ^ One of the prisoners complaine^ that In th« 
night somebody had taken the buckles out of his shoes.-— 
* What the devil J ,isays another, have Ire then iUfvet among 
^ I Itmnst xiot be suffered. Let us search oint the rogue 
and pump him to death.** .. .. , 

Thirf Dr.^TilRkim aaid 6f Great Britain* Did h^ imagine 
that his o#n ^biiotrymen "would fpllow such an inconsistent and 
fiital eziimpk I 'OurEulerB haye "encouraged and comniiSf- 
sioned'*-^perbapi8 fiox quite " seven hundred" of what the Doc* 
tor caih "i^ngs of robbers ;*' but many such gangs have been 
licensed by them, la it then a matter of surprise that there 

• *Ut has been* says 'this phjlosbpher, for sometime a gener- 
ally received opinion that a miiiury man is pot . to inquire 
whether a war be Just or unjust^i-rhe is to execute his orders. 
AH princes who are disposed to become tyrant^ must probably 
approve of this opinion^ and be willing to establish it ; but is 
it not a dangerous one ? Since on this principle^ if, the tyrant 
command his army to attack and destroy not only unoffending 
neighbour natlonfy,' but even his own subjects, the army ia 
bound to pbej. A negro slave^ ia our colonies, being com- 
manded by Jiis master to rob or murder a neighb^uri or. do any 
Other iinmoral ect^ may f^fuse^ and the magistrat*^ will protect 
him In his refusaL The alavery then of. a soldier is worse 
(han.that of n negro!** ... 

^ We hit^e 9pr readers will^, serioi)s|jr,r^'^ct on the Doctor's 
reasoning ; for the monstrous opinion which he. supposed ty* 
fantM would wial^ to establish is prevalent in our country. 
«, The Doctor adds— ^ A, cop^ent,ious officer, if not restrain- 
ed by the apprehension of its being imputed to another causCy 
|nay ^ldeed{ resign rather thyn be , employed in an. unjust wigr ; 
*^ ^Jffe«V »«n.«So $ULv^^Jiff^i and thfy ye per(iap» 
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incapable of^judging^ for themselves. • We can onljr lament 
their *fiite,- and still more that of a sailor who is often dragged 
by force from bis honest occupatioD« and compelled to imbrue 
lus bands in perhaps innocent, blood 'f 

If these ** sieves for life** arc supposed to be incapable of 
judging whether, « war be j.uK. qr junjust, ought tljiejr not to be 
wholly ecen^iyed from fighting ?. Aa in all ca^es a war is cer- 
tainly murder on one sidci if pot on. bothi •hall a man be com* 
pelledor seduced to fight while he Is incapably of deciding 
whether the part he is ^o acti is. or is not murderous ? Is it 
not unjust to urge a man to express a decided opinion in a case 
which is to hiffi perfectly doubtful ? or tq. cpmpei a man to 
swear to a ^t* when he is uncertain whether ^hat fact did ex- 
ist ? A>ld,can it be less abominable to compel a man to take 
the U(p of a b^KUher, when he baa no evidence but that the re- 
qiiurement is murderous on the p^rt .of bis superior f 

^* Bui) says the Doct9r,, ,i||t beh9ve^ mei chants to consider 
well of the justice of a war before tbcy voluntarily engage a 
gang o( ru£EUns to attack their fellow merchants of a neigh* 
bouring na|iiif2,,io plunder thea» of ^beir propertyi and perhaps 
ruin them and their families, if they yield it ; or to wbund> 
maim or murder them, if the][, cDdeavor ^o defend it* Yet 
these thingS/i^re done b)^ Christian merchants, whether a war 
be jusc or upjiist, and.i^ qm I^ardljr he jus^ on bptb' ^ides*^ 
They are done by English apd- American me/chants^ who 
nevertheless complain pf prji;fate,.tbel]i> and baQg.by dozena 
the thieves they have taugjl}tr^y,^ir qwn example !** 

These considerations shquldsink.. ^eep into the hearts of 
ncrchaoia, of rulers, and. of peojpie of- every class in every na- 
tion. Forces the Doctor very justly remarks, *Mt is time that 
a stopbe pttt:lol^is enormity.'* There is one passage of the 
letter to ,Jdr. V^jian whict^ Jir.i)ji, J>e made the |i^^bjf<it of tlie 
following article.. ., 
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oftbe'ffiiodB of p^iidti'hiinmitsr and fiiitfi^^ thmigfiioi^iTJW 
'country. ' The etibfmhf uid injusdee c^ pHvMfeiihg» atod'df 
•Tcry species of roarttitiie robbeiy, are%b'^aifiii|;ii and the ad* 
^anugtfs which wouid reittft^from their- aboIidtUif to ob?loas» 
that ^ tho humane and iht Jitst cannot but wiih '^eheral sttti* 
ceai to the proposition." ' ' • . ,' 
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REVIEW or 'TOE PRAOTICE OF ftETALIATIOIf . 
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BsTAJLiATiON IS the christian name" for "revenge. It is %6 
clearly repugnant both to the letter and spirit of the gospel to 
revenge aa injury^ that .such conduct mutt have another name^ 
or. its antlchristian character could not be concealed' To saV 
' of a ruler pr a military commander' that he is a revengeful man 
would be regarded as a serious accusattohi dr an unfounded 

• f- ■ •• • I. " •'' •■ *i t'i'-' * J* 

calumny. But to say of siicb men that' they dinressed or m- 
stroyed prisoners, pr burnt, towns pr villages, t6 retaliate simU 
lar wrongs on the part of an enemy, would %e* thought' bV 
many to imply no charge ^consisterii' 4ilh' justice'/ religibil ami 
Denevolence. 



The ordinary modes of dijitreiasing or Idlhng' people in War. 

are not generally known l>y\he name,of retaliation or reienge. 

The moat sanguinary ktlA horrible battles may*bVR>ught,'dimi« 

lands may be killed and ' wounded,* and stilt ^1>thtn^ may '^ 

4one which a warrior' woiild regard' as 'in(:o%9iistent witlb'^a 

declaration that ** every man 'dicl his ^ilty '*-^n6thlng wMSh 

■calls for retaliation. But if one of the parties steps aside frdih 

the uiuai and Aoffor<73/e modes of ihlifderihg o^ distriTsiling 

apeni by refusing quArtef t<p a c6ptive,dr Ulflhg an oflSc^ifWhh 

'4 flag *of truce, of wfinipniy {>iirnlng a yilia^^J^och thingiate 

Wpbiad^todem'aniiTct^^^^^ * ^ '''^'^'^- ' ' '. • ^ *- ' 

It requires no extraordinary powiCH^ t^colfdctlbn ixS^M 

. to mind instances of retajpatidfi, in ^tiidfr'iii(ptives wer^*' A<ftfd 

^ret^nsible for the condudi^t their; ^nWrai--^bVer wbOfli'U 

'wit tmDossible that thef ^ho^M ha^ aliy dflkrol ; and, a1^, 

m whicnini)ocehtpeb|»ie, in^ni women iiidf children had iHcitr 

teMutions conau'm^d to tevetigo^wfong^ -oT wKteh ^hey irei^ 

not ipe agenu. ^ * • "' " 
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However just it may be to hold geoerals as responsible fitff 
the wrongs done by soldiers under their control, it is nuuaifettlf 
unjust to treat soldiers as responsible for the wrongs done by 
their general ; or to inflict evil on the inhabitants of one terri* 
tory to revenge similar evils done to the same class of people 
in an Jthcr Yet such have been the usual modes of revenge 
adopted by christian warriors ! 

In former ages of barbdrityi when the people of Scotland 
were divided into clans, like the natives of America, it is said 
they had '^ a law that when a person belonging to one clan 
murdered a man belonging to another, the murderer, if fouud, 
should be hanged as he deserved ; but if he could not be found 
the first man of the same clan that could be found, should be 
hanged in his stead.*' Now who does not see that this was a 
savage and unjust law ? But is it not at least as reasonable at 
the modes of retaliation which ard^ adopted by christian na- 
tions I These nations are seldom contented with retaHating^ 
by an equal' injury; ten, twenty or even a hundred fold is often 
regarded as lawful ; and, like the ancient barbarians of Scot- 
land, they will indict these retaliatory evils on persons who 
never injured them. 

If the gospel bad required revenge as positively as it has 
forbidden it, what worse might have been expected of christUn 
nations, than they have usually done in retaliating injuries ? 
That they should allow themselves to revenge wrongs when 
it can be done on the guilty agents, is ceruinly as much as 
woi^ be reasonably expected of men who hope for pardon 
through a Mediator who has absolutely prohibited reoderin|p 
evil for evil, and who has made a forgiving spirit in man, one 
towards another, a condition of their obtaining the forgivenese 
of God. What then shall be thought of their conduct in re- 
venging upon subjects, the wrongs of their rulers— upon sol- 
diers, the. wrongs of their generals, and upon the innocent, the 

wrongs of the guilty I 

It is said that among the aborigines of South America, re- 
venge was one of the first things which the parents instilled 
into the minds of their children ; and were we to examine, im- 
partially the hibtory of Christian nations, should vc^i not mot* 



M^t^raldjrsappoM.that thef were educated like these aeYA|pi% 
thao that they had been brooght up as disciples of the PHilce 
^t peaqe? Nay^ is it notan tindeniable trutli, that^ amon^ pro- 
fetsitd^hnatiansy a meekyforbeariiig spirit is brAuded with the 
mgioe of pusillaniBiitfy and that revenge is the very thifig to 
which they attach the names of honour and glory ? And haa 
it uptbeeo esteemed a very honourable thing to murder sub- 
je^te ioT the real or pretended faults of their sovereigtiSi and 
to. fa^rifice sobers to atone for the sins of their generals ! 

l^w n^uch more magnanimous would a ruler appear, in 
bqldly-reAiMoB ^ descend to such acts of inhumanitjry than in 
r^aking his vengeance on the ionoceot, for crimes which thejr 
li^v^ committed! and which it was not in their power to pre- 
vfint. 

SpmO} however* will pleadf that njilers and their subjects 
form oiif body fiQhiic j that wrongs must be retaliated on some 
part of the body, and that as, rulers do not choose to be person- 
aDy aesailedt there is po way to retaliate but by atriking the 
•H^bji^cts. So then rather than not violate Ihe laws of Ohrist 
at ally you would have the ruler act the part of a barbarian by 
destroying th^ innocent for the offences of the guilty I 

Suppose that similar modes of revenge shoiild be generally ^ 
adopted in society— that when a man has received an itijurf 
fspm the head of a family, he should go and retaliate the wron^ 
09 the children or servants of the offender, suffering his own 
•ssasperated spirit to dictate the measure of vongeanceto be' 
inflifted* Would the state of society be 'improved by sucA a 
eiistom { Or shall we say that rulers are the only Chris* 
tifpf, whohave a right tp adopt the inhuman principles of sav- 

Xl^^re are but a few of any civilised community who wlM 
netf oji aexious reflection, reprobate those acts which are usu- 
ally termed measures of retaliation. Let this point, then, be ^ 
fully understood and admitted, that it is absolutely unjust and ^ 
b|rbarotts to revenge the wrongs of rulers on their subjects, or 
the wnmgs of the guilty 00 the innocent. Then a grei^ point'' 
wiU bp gained and the operations of war will aoon be cirtum- ' 
scribed and limited. In that case rulers woufd be conf>ijr!tcd*'' 
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^iclMT to renoiiooe the tmaitqutwtwwt or.to.igiiitfaiiria] 
Wttlet.' Nine times io tea' tli^^TMd or: pretraddd wimgpifrir 
wUcli vera afe medey are tfaft 9iooge: xif rlaier^blkemiolvost 
end not of those wlio are doomed^to soffer In the rininitf sodj 
ftequentlf he who declares ^the:;wjl9 ulifht verjr jusllfrtidip^ 
the words of David— .«• Lo, I ^ve sii^edi 1 have doM 4ickedt 
)f ; but ih^se sheek>| whft have ithey^/doAe !? . /i )^:.j .'m «• . , 

'•■■ j^ trLJui Mt' ■ '"' '"••'''' t-;.:jifirrO .* 

■. »J.. .. .■: iitiw iro!'.';*^ • i- ' 
Olf COUNTINOTHECOSTOr A.nUtfOnai^i9IAE.i i; . . . 

«<Wb«tK3ii^foisf toiaalM iM#'|gltfait^aaohMr lOnftynnhcdl ddkrn, 
fot and ooDiiUtethf whether bt b« able i^ll«»jb««^^i|d iQ^f^ 
ceBethataiofthyawil^.tiieatjIlKM^ ^.;. ., ^ 

Th» question sn^tiooed \q ouv Si)^ur.|ii t^f o7WS>^ pov, 

before uS: seemc tq hfve efubr^d a)fi^t p verf X^ii^t YJ^^H 

rulers have heeu acci^stQined to coQf|df r; io deu/i|)iiM^ 

the expedieocy oC ^oiog to vpr^rMmei^ W^i^rtfflS ^?«Jr !>^. . •: 
hie to tteet their antagonists foUb i^ .prospect of, sficf ess<— 
There are however, other guest^s frl^ch Qif ghjt tp ; jbci t^f f^ 
into vicwlaall such coosultax|fipv.;. j.,, -. . , « ... ^ , .;; ..;, 

In the.course of ^the present ]i;/9a^ji^ucb.,haabej^.jiai4pn t^ 
probability of a war with Sfp^q,; on> ^oiuntof thf. ia^ris0||^ 
aent of Bir. Meade. A Com9)^^sff o^.ti^B Bp^^j^f.th^ Ujii^ 
ed States made a Report on tfist snbjf ct wlvic^ cpi^]|u4p^ wi^ 
ihe following language >-r j ,: .,; . „ / 

*^ Nothing but a confidence that thf . represeotm^t ^f^ 
Presidenti who has demanded the IttsjOi^aifnc^Mir^ji^f;^ 
produce the desired effect, would hsve restrained jQur* cpn)* 
■littee from recommending the adoptioii of mea^ufe^ qC |cv«i^ 
retribution.^ . .i , ; ., .j* Vi 

The urm '< retribution** is here but another name, $^F rff^ 
vm^^— and the import of the whole is,. j^t not^g hut^ a^ cpn^ 
fidence that the representations of the President woul4 jpifodll^^ « 
the liberstion of Mr, Meade, had any ioQuence fo rfiftpiip, t^f 
Committee from recommending ^ar measures. •; . • • /| 

We shall concede that Ferdinand was in the >r.Gj^g .p ^ 
tatoing Mr. Meade in life prison of Qadi^4 bwt we n^ust^ cpv^ 
gret that no other considerations,, than the one wttic|f urafi^ staff ^ 
sd, had anj 'influence on the miodi of this Committee, to ret 
3 



8iMiniiiiiti<d%AniJ mccnnifliidupis^JWQMVifts oofiventewc^giftid* 
iUiflitsnv/ IW iKe?eTy«>tyd-« !i ii<i nnrt ||«biwii«ift» WBltofc 
toiatiitincirfid^veUmtlioalf <slftlB qptici»oly^rfnmii|wminm y^hUkt 
limMnk' jMgLtnto hafiifrlitti fibiRmiiiai«ifiei'tf» tteiJtaimUt^ 
a|ihthHil?n0iyt|W«9iliir»lie oEv/uMlim fiiliiB6 odanauiUHlmif iMtt 
^isldioili fi0riog« %|HiioilrfK ^riiifcl iiii>4ittlMlrisedl hf ckht pwakt 
aipik of ibtit t9\igiiki^^bflyw^d6kmmih^'t^ilm4ikmikM^ ::..i ri* 

8ft Oawhomivould the ina^grea of ^' serere; netiibutioa** 
teve fidlen with th« greateitweightr— oatbe goilty. Kingt or 
on hit ioMtfinl^ftllbjfittt?/. '-lu . jr;; a ••{ ::..• i /.:;•':-? xo 
it^ftih feih{2|Mfo€tlf MidooleMltjir^jjiMlr ^ 4mii}qj^ Uir4«iHB«Mit 
iH^'tlk^crriwet Mthi»'|{«litf-f ^''-h im • • •■•.-i.-f.- .-. . .:. /^, u -. 

4. It the n^bttttferM <« tev^t^'VitriMlkMl^ hid \9fW'^Uf9-^ 
^"MiMmiM^ulii^ii^ o«r%tirh dtltebk Ha^^W M^Sr^ 

iM«a6? Ifitt^iH&h g^^ %ir?cr M^ifthb mm 

lUijittC^ iliiidyrtf^to AtdemmitVamrnMi thb'SiteiiiilnWlMFb^H^I 
^ ^'""tilt c«Hda dilit tttb (^etii t>r the* ViiHed SUt^t hiHNf 
liiiJMiiioVndiy itelti^cfd^to. Cbftgrese thid pow*i> oritfiMflteiii^ 
their lives mt pleasure on tM'tfli«r.oFreyeii|^? 

'«; ' If^biirTiiteit ttiihttliA^ft ih eomtnenddA^^lri^ to. 

ofiVS^MUan factificet'ttf th«^ idbMlevedge,'Mght th^ not to 
giWiui"tt)lhipte ofthis putritiaMtfyby ^acihgtheir own tiimee 
Jtthif ok ' iht Mtii of vitfl^ tUr 4^ olibred ^ Obe Member oF. 
Congress might perhaps answer for a hundred otherpeo^. 
^"Aiut etmsideratibfif of these qoestions, hitdtliof been sea- 
<6)^tot^it{ended t6» mt^fiaTe Tartedtbe Repott of the hod* 
6&brefc6fira(ittec. ' ' • 

' *8IiT£e't)ie liberation of MtrBflKade, there' has fieen mncfi said 
pf a war with Great Britain} on account of the iBxeeution #f 
Avb^ihnbt/'lEiiid Anibtistfe by OeneraMackson. 'From the 
K<^#i-piber' dhMniisiSMiirif afipiiarsy thkt feohie oFonr British 
tCMmii iiUdk that ifs6\i6 iixetutions are a' jttst Aground of W 
61^ 'obr ei^htrf. On the ijbhddct of the Aiiierk^n General w€ 
shall offer no opinion. B^t supposing h ib hkrt been waatoii 
an^ mbrJtetbliSy and that otrf^Oremment tbinit otherwi^^y'knd 
l«tusb aftjr (dneession or red ^ e fcs' * C an th^^Pritlbh^ gdtemmt^l 
bij'juilifted ta fnakifag iri^ ih ix% for that offente ? r: 



On tbf pfftmt i^fpoibcf if f^.iwv«) Indeed a |ttjrQ|^ca,|Mf ^ 
as good ground for public war m has general)); lieen (>iaird.f9)r 
(he «nH^ ^GreetEritaiii}.or other Chriaiiao .oatiooi* JCuivst 
dso be.ftdoiiaed Uiat^n the ai9$|x>s^|^^iL.made^QU^.ga|:fi|^^ 
eught 40 'l»e ai^^pronvpt i» giriitf <e^r^t#i Af thf|j.|f(CfeJi).,c|N^ 
pUiniiKr.oCthe waotQii attack lOivvUieJCbeaapeakflk. ..3ut.if.xhey 
DCRlcct ^r rjsftisc aoj f.edff#f9.*4ke)/'Prtual| rHlfi?!^ ^r^* 49f*J&-: 
less coDaidefs whether they |i;re etlle.^p meet ^%,with '* qic^- 
uresofifbeTCMfeti!ihMtiop:iV fTl^k ^V>eauop tjbief v|U ,f|n;|fr.qr 
10 the ffSrmauie. But will ^.: npt-^e^eve tb^ah ||ji j^br^tif^ 
rulers, to consider all the question^ which have been prpjpjps^ 

reiativf» |prtho.jnenace4 Wi&/W;$k|Ht4ti{ -;..«« 

Pan«»larlj«i-f hither ^fPfAV^ *9 9np ©^ t^ ^^jati||f ;Yii> 
iuea ?.4iQb wb^mwiU t*ieiHil»,:of,.tJ>« iyer^lt.M»« tM^ty^ or 
the lODocentr? •!#• k juat..te iiuiuph .innocent sp|dAer»,^r the 
crimes of their generals, or innocent aubject/i, fqi^^fyjieycfiaiiss 
/of thciirrridere? W>U kfr^.tVilviee ineiisure f9 ^fV^^^ VffV^^f 
JthoiiaBndi;PniMh.ii|bject|^tq,fetei>gA^ wrong .dope^ ^^^i^*?* ^f 
Ihek Ml9^ <;|tvieo8 ? H^^j ^vepj^^po^hft % %^' i^^ » 
offer hwmn\n9fiT}»qt%i , ,, :, ,. , ..^. :. . ^ ,^_.^ : , .. 

WouW it not be j^ vue^^^a. egfijiji^k^ to pall.fii^.Sfi^OOQ jQ{^ 
iMr Ml^efitff [an4 bmchef Ox^xxl at^oic^ Uft^p: mii^ t^p^ to 

Biiiil*fi:e99fmai» sAc;rigfQ/^{h^nj^yY^ti2)Af>. j^ ^^If.A^^ 
of'4he JMlMMf iff 99»<4i« Pirt^.jW^KfB ^V-r^Wwis^T^t.-k^^^^^V 
iiiC:*f.«#^til>«;f\icii a wer,..:fithpifiitffw^ .o^jK^t,^siff^lfflBr 
*0 e4dp4(^a.^^^cwntr-^flh^/» j^-^oljpw^^^ .,.,,, J ;, 

«aio JMlHm4lp iofe« Ojc ff^^md^j^im tlje. .Rfgpef^jr pCift- 
smcem iiMW4pu^ «nd.to ol|?fi^«i^,flja.tfade .pCtoe If ft QpUUr 
4r]<H4 -le^|hlfk,«|i7tJM^S40df^«jL,.he diatresjej^yjJ^Qy^jfd, 

,T*e Hatiwd ^•bt^^f ^acJi/fOHftirj; ^Ul prpfr^y i^^ffVf °)^9^- 
ted more than a hundred millions of dollars. . . ^:. , . ..^ 

TJumsan^vend tftous^n.d^^pjQi^^^ motirnj?^ jj^l ^ 
in e^cbjfspmitpr. laiB^ntiy^ .Ujp, lo^f^pf m^urdeir^^, ^'f )*?PH . 



lib 

Win KCUBiMfrsiiuiiivrouv uruuutn ciinuui^woiiie'omocrii' fpici^ 

tf T« i aii ( W ifcay ? ^»'8e ^ t fl»j <H | iiiff»W{»g>Hi{g»l*»a^ aai 
tffiilHheUnKJl'i^' ««iM«"^'« lUiltgfnint ^ptHiMM vT f*«Mg» 

tt^'V^iii^'ttNtl ii «M»lIlft Md i'neUl«tt>tMr;'MMMf refUlJr wiM 
«tf{f%^^^<iAy,'tttt tfJKt'iCihilMto* wtif h«d been aveiyiprofiut- 

TboUM&ds of auMr«&W'^tiMtf'«if1i» ilia)r-«tittlv» (be w» 
^1 W'^fdd^ lip ^e HM «f "liMfallMert, «i<d' fh^MMlvmvre 
VhA'tihiM fliJ^«<t^tfi»vMI<>*«CJWeH'1>y th«rtrir ei^^ pen. 
DSitn2i4,\»Hif'fAtr |iiMMd'<oirM't«i4'left (o epedd tlni» 'd^^s«i 

vi'TKi f#<ifllf fi lit IM'lMuliafiefF: ftiniatadee ttae'Tnoeiii ib* 
VMfUt^^AlJC^OM' W *dttMr ^^Mrfft- eoilttiMMT /liikr.wiuit 
ar Utdftoli^Blf Btf 'K M i Pf tfik rtP^ «Biitilminafedil'kiid'tMiMlM«d« 
will be educated for thieresi' robbers, j;ftM(W~«Ml'7ittttw4etet^» 

iifM^r'^t^fbH»h-iBr^MB-AtHk^NM«« ^^ ^o:, '.i L!:r 
"' Sra^ kit! IklniSti'mbitfi'^ iMap)Bveii«<sB«wUtMpiKt. 
to coanterbelance thls^''iWMi9iil^imiN»]P1tffl,('ftdIfb^ 
^^tUUff^ S%e<lll9iy-^IMIkl|f<lJI(V«'l8'ttf i!UWnMr>«liiiMitad 
igil<tfj|UD|)''d^ WMibr|(> glvi^'ftii^%MVel^: IMTtf ftttIM oitou^ 

'iiffinli^dVr''i»a^«^yikWS>Uia'<' AineV V'^''«r Mr*«Ai«iikaMk 
that her geneiUyifiS<i{dM^Nh,'^tt''iritiHfV>Ad^ro^ 

•aH'imfk"etkUm'i^ Mr^HHififl^'MTeWbAi'lbf^otteftiA 
In capitals':<«A .t;^:;t:; to ^noiliim bt if).;.;.-; «cj..!j yse.;: ( •.; 

^ea^iik 't«^ te it'lilie^8(^8&iJ»l?eifti)l'<^'^e'C);£rrU>d^at''^ 

d)fJrorfl<ifed''bV't»A^6ftelh>^»ifi'^iS(Vi^'(.trte,S^^ 

*iinMl wretchedness which occured on their acconnti or the thoti- 
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landi of nrardara which were committed id the stfuggle to re« 
Tenge their deaths. 

Past experience will justify the anticipation of such results. 
Such was the issue of our late attempt to revenge the alleg* 
ed wrongs of Great Britain ; and she has nothing better te 
expect from a war with us on the same destructive principle. 

O when will this insane and fatal policy cease to be adored 
by the rulers of nations ! When will they learn that it does 
not become y^M^t to gamble away the lives of their children,! 

■ 

DR. BELKNAP»S TESTIMONY ON WARS WITH THE INDIANS. 

^ HowBVSft fond we may have been of accusing the Indians 
nf treachery and infidelity y it must be confessed that the ex- 
ample was first set them by the Europeans. Had we always 
treated them with that justice and.humanity which our religion 
iDCulcatesi and out true interest required, we might have lived 
in as much harmony with them, as with any other people on 
the globe." Hist, of N. H. vol. 1. p. 11. 

Such is the, testimony of one ef the most impartial and re- 
spectable of our historians. It was written in the last century ; 
but it is such a testimony as we may expect will be given by 
impartial, historians of what has more recently occurred. 

The first part of Or» Belknap's testimony was grounded on a 
deplqraMe fapt. which occurred in . I.6J4. One of the UVoy- 
agers,*' by the name of Uunti *' who visted the northern c'oaats 
of America^^decoyed about SO Indians on board, and sold 
them for slaves at Malaga, This perfidious action excited a 
yiolent jealousy . in the natives, and bitterly enraged them 
against succeeding adv<;nturers.*' D. 10. 

This event happened, several ye.ars ;prior to the arrival of 
our forefathers at Cape Cod. But such ap. outrage, committed 
by an Englishman, against the Indians, would long be rcmem- 
bered,^ and the knowledge of it widely extended among the 
roving tribes. This occurrence very naturally prepared the 
Indians to look with a. jealous eye on all adventurers from the 
^aroe country. When, tbereferc, the nstives saw our ancestora 
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Tand *(i their thorvst aitivtd and ready to figlit» it was natupai to 
regard them as hostile invaders, of a simiUr character to the 
parly "Crhich had committed the former act of perfidy and vio- 
lence. Those who are well acquaijated with our hiatorica cao 
liardly entertain a doulitj that iho oiimerous ^nd destriictivo 
wars with the j[ndiaDs» have commonly originated from tb« 
wanton acts of advcnturerat speculators and knaves* 

The latter part of Dr. BellLoap's testimony derives much sup* 
)iort from iht^eventt^ year§ t^ftmce between the first seitlera 
of Pennsylvania and the ndtives,and from the well attested f^ctf 
that the Indians have been as remarkable for their attachment 
to benefactors, as for their revenge to such as injured tbcro. 

That the Indians have in no instance been the aggressors in 
our wars with them will not be affirmed, d^tit would be 
easy tb collect a n.ultitude of fticts in this cundttct' of our «m« 
ccstors, and in the'' conduct of our pe^le in ttte present age, 
which were adapted to excite the enmity of the Indian tribes 
and to produce war. Many more might proliably have been 
collected if our hiitorles had always been wrftten by disin- 
terested men, or if the Indians had written liistories of the 
treatment they had received £rom the white people. 

The natives have gencfrally been regarded by *our people as 
an inferior, savage race ; and too mftioy ha^e been dis))0bied 
to tneat them as having n6 rights, and ^iit Tittle claim to respect 
or to Justice ; and so far as these seo^imcntd hate been en- 
tertained, they ha've b*perateil like a deceftfhl mirror, which 
,dimi|iishe8 the wrongs, on our own part, and magnifies those 
wbictV have' been done by the natives. 

it is admitted thht th^'liidtkhft bavifr betto'cmiel hnd barbtirous 
in their modes of watfari^, Und this &ct haft had a powerful in- 
fluence in exciting prejudite agurift'C th6 nnfortunate tribei. 
^lit it should be cbhiidFcfed that war Is'evei^ cruel and barbar- 
ous, by whatever naYibn it is'conductcd. If thi& is doubted by 
any one, let hin* ^6'ad the* fdllowiog irxtract bf a letter from okib 
of our white Chidfs. . ■ 

-^^ tdihji h^ri m. Jtfarksy the Oih of AhriL 1818. 
' « The spy c'dhiti^nids s'lXpported ny the horse were ordered 
Tonrard ; a shotft and spirited conflict ensued ; the Indians^ isooii 



ga¥» wiff md wert ^ofmied Ummgll tbtir iowbb. The thrM 
t occ c t d l ittg d^y% irert emplioytd hi sooitrtag their cottiitf|t| 
imhdmg^ tkHt. HWk$i *nd MOiring thtir com ead cattle»ef 
#illtll w«re^fo«iiwl « gteat dbttodenee j^ttfiwardM of tkree Ainm 
ihW homier kitve detn reti^ttiRrdl;'^-^ Oept. M'Ewer b«fieg 
hblited £i>||;lHK^^burs on beerd Hie boetsvFrencis the propbeti 
HoieteotobeftittcliOi ahd ivn»> others irere decoyed on hoerd i^ 
0ife^ Jhhfc ^Hk hkng^d i6 day I** . 

■If the Ghicff of our ermf ceii d^ait of exploits like these, and 
bfe eppJauded by 'the people of the -United States, let us oo more 
Mproach the Indians for their rtvengr^ and gavage modes of 
war&re* 

But do our. fenerals <^ know what manner of spirit thef are 
of ^** Probably they do not, any more than the British genera 
als did when they exposed themselves to the reproach of Goth- 
ic barbarity by burning Charlestown and other towns in the 
roToluUonary war. ' Our people could then see much to blame 
in the conduct of the Britons, but^ they can now boast of simi- 
lar exploits —So faully does the spirit of war bewilder the 
minds of men. 

The solemA.trotba affirmed by Dr. Belknap should be sound- 
ed throughout the.laDd, and be made to reach, at least by echo> 
the ears of every man who has any conoern in the government 
of our nation. We therefore repeat them :•— 

^ However food we may have been of accusing the Indians 
of treachery and infidelity, it most be confessed that the exam- 
ple was first set them by Europeans. Had we always treated 
ihera with that justice and humanity which our religion incuU 
elites, and our true interest required, we might have lived io 
as much harmony with them, as with any ptber people on llit 
globe.'*^ 

Dr. Belknap quotes ft'om the History of Louisiana the fol- 
lowing testimony of Monsieur Da Prats concerning the la- 
dians in that region :«^" There needs nothing but prudence 
and good sense to persusde these people to what is reasonable, 
and to preserve their friendship without interruption.^ 

How affecting and humiliating arc these truths I How shock- 
■Og to the benevolent ound are the legitimate inferences 1 — 



Frofessing a jofttt hHmaoe and ^^ci&c roUgtooi ^a flea fcom 
peraeGution and take rafuge in a land inhabited indeed bj aav«« 
%fg^ men, imt men who are suicepUble of being won by kind* 
n^tt, and mth whom we ought live in harmonf > if we weald 
bet foUcyw the dicutet of our own religioni or OTon pnraueoiir; 
tme interest. But| ahtt ! we wage war vrith our red breth^ea«i 
pursue them with deadly rancout, drive them, from the chorea 
of the ocean* farther and farther from their former places of. 
residence and their means of subsistence. Becoming our* 
•elves a great people, while their numbers are diminished bf 
our swords, " we feel power and forget right," and multip^: 
wars with a feeble and nearly exterminated race ; and yet if||' 
have the effrontery to boast that we are a just, peeceable nod 
magnanimous nation ! 

*^ Then what it maa ? And what man leehig thit^ 
And haTing human feelings, does not blush 
And haog his hesd, tq tlMnk himself a man V'^ 



KENTUCKY PEACE ASSOCIATION. 

fVom the Lexington (Ken.) MoniUMf. • 
^ Ths citizens of Lexington cenaider it a duty imperiously 
required of them by recent events in this place to express 
their sentiments relative to personal rencounters between citi*^ 
aens, in a sanguinary manner— -thereby to prevent similar pc- 
currences— -being unequivocally of the opinion that no circum-^ 
stances can arise between our citizens nhere their honour 
might not be better sustained by a reference to the deliberate 
opinion of a few judicious and pacific men, than by an appeal 
to deadly combat. 

<' We hereby pledge ourselves to discountenance by alt 
means in our power such ' meetings ; and do hereby declare, 
that it is our mature and decided opinion, that it will evidence 
more magnanimity in thus submiting any difference that may 
arise between individuals, to such men to decide as justice 
may require, and more completely preserve the honour of the 
individual than a resort to arms,— which makes no discrimina- 
tion between innocence and guilt,«*aad which is often occa« 



rion^sd lijr a Want of correct andbrsiaadbig betiireeQ the partiet, 
of the cause of complaint— an^ passions hastening to an is^ 
sae» whcfn' explanations would reconcile.*** 

Sighed bj George Trotter^ and 84 others. 

This is good nei^ ftx>m • the West. We had heard witK 
deep regret, that the people of the Western States were ia 
the habit of travelling armed, (ike Arabs, to be alwajs ready \o 
fight 6n the shortest notice. We cannot therefore wonder that 
duels had become so frequent as to etcite alarm. The forma* 
tion of a Pbace Society, dr a Cltifisation Society, was Tory 
needful, an/1 we d'oubt not that the eiGTects will b# salutary. If 
this Association can bring the barbaroui custom into disrepute 
it Win of cotrse be abolished i and we hope it will not be long 
before our western brethren will be ashamed of the savagt^ 
practice df going armed and prepared for murdering one anoth- 
er. By assuming this menacing attitude, men betray a want 
of confidence in one another, a want of l^rotherly love, and* ex- 
pose themselvesrto the worst of crimes. 

Bui (private war is public war in miniature, and we may rea- 
son frprti the less to the greater. The supposed necessity, 
the principles, and the spirit are the same in both customs^— «' 
Those who have duly reflected on the causes and effects of 
public war, can wHh great truth adopt the langi^age of our 
Iiexington brethreh and say, we are <^ UneqUifolcaf ly of the o- 
pinion that no circumstances can arise between .no/roiu where 
their honour might not be better sustained by a reference ta 
the deliberate opinion of a few judicious and pacific men, than 
by an appeal to deadly combat." ' The^^ can also eilpresS it as 
their <* mature 'and decided opinion, that it will eridcHce moro 
magnsnimity in thus submitting any difference that may arise 
between naUonif to such men to dedide as justice may require 
-—and more completely preserve the honour of the nation^ than 
a resort to arms, which makes no discrimination between inno- 
cence and guilt— -and which is ofteh occasioned hf a want of 
correct understanding between the parties— angry passiona 
hastening on to an issue, when explansitions would reconcile." 
War, as well as duelling, ^ makes no discrimination be* 
tween innocence* and guilt ;'* and « the jmethod of sealing dif- 
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(erences b^ rpferrio|^ them to *< a few judicioiu and pacific 
ineDt" is equally, applicable te national disputes and thoao: be* 
tween two individuals. Duelling and public war were both 
derived from the barbarooa state of aeciety in former ages, 
ipd their present eadstence is a proof that the nations in this 
age are but partially civilised. -r 

The manner in which the teitimonj of our Lexin|^on breth* 
rtn was signed) u worthy of particular notice. To ^the names 
of George Trotter and four others the following words are an* 
ne^cf dp-^> who would go much farther*'— meaniog|r^i:obably» 
that thfse^fiye gentlemen were disposed to take the most de- 
cided .ground for the suppression of duelling. Another, gen* 
tlemai^j signed thii%^^ S. H. Woodson concursi except in Te« 
ry ext^emf xaaes." 

This if a fi^r picture of society in general, when emerging 
from a,. state of barbarismi; in regard to any injurious custom 
which..baa long, been, popuh^:. A similar diversity of opinion 
exists among those who desire the. abolition of war. Ih such 
casqs it is not, to be expec^d that each of a hundred, men will 
see with equal clearness the various bearings and full, extent 
of general propositions in whiclt they may al^ unite. Hence 
much cai^lqr. if necessary aipong. those who desire the aboli- 
ticli of sanguinary customs. They should not be hasty to call 
in. qoespon each othei^ sinceri^y^ because {they, do not see an 
like on every question which p^y occur ;^bujL^f hey should sev*. 
orally lie open to convictioot and r mutually endcairouf to aid 
one another la the search after truth. 

In the, -testimony against duelling we have seen, that one 
gentleman «« concurs, excpp^^.^. y.enr extreme cases/' lo like 
maimejr some excellent men.. make exceptions .in .respect to 
var^— aod with equal reaaoi^ for the cases are similar. 
^ 3ut in regard to dueling, it is easy for some^nien to see^ 
that the exception leaves open .the door for the practice of du- 
elling in all, the extent in .wbi^h it now prevails. For every 
noD sril^ judge in his own- c^u^e ; and, while under the io^. 
minion, ofi passion and pre|i)4ice, it will be easy for himtet 
make a ** very extreme cases'* of one which candor ^ould pro- 
noun^ not worthy of a moment's altercation*. It is doubtJEid 
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wbetber the.re has beea one duel or one war for a thousand 
yearsy in which the combatants on both sideS) did not regard 
i^ as an ^* extreme case," But it is difficult to conceiTe of an^ 
case in which the '* honour of the faariie9 might not be better 
sustained by a reference to the deliberate opinion of a few ju- 
dicious and pacific men, than by an appeal to deadly combat*' 
r— a mode of decision '< which makes no discrimination be* 
tween innocence and guilt.*' 

In bearing testimony against adultery, burglary, forgery, 
stealing, boxing, drunkenness, piracy, or highway robbery, it 
Is not common to << except very extreme cases.** Why then 
is such an exception necessary in bearing testimony against 
duelling and public war, the fashionable modes of murder ? 
Is it not the wiser course to bear an unqualified testimony a« 
galnst duelHng and war, as barbarous methods for deciding 
controversies and redressing wrongs— without adding any 
thing which those who delight in blood will employ to ju&tify 
themselves in an << appeal to ^eadly combat.** Ift a testiniony 
against the habit of drunkenness, we have no occasion to palli- 
ateyby saying, that, in the *< extreme case*^ of the lockjawfVi 
man may be justified in drinking a pint of brandy in an hour* 
But, without any allusion to such cases, we may condemn the 
practice of intoxication. Why may yf^ not in like manner 
justly condemn duelling and var f 



RHMAEKS ON A SPEECH OF A BRITISH ADMIRAL. 

AT a meeting of the *^ Naval and Military Bible Society," 
held in London, May, 1818, several persons of high rank spoke 
in favor of supplying the Navy and Army with Bibles. The 
foHowiog passage is from a Speech of Admiral Sir. J. Saumarex, 

as reported in the Christian Observer for the same month. 

*^ Tike Admiral said that he bad uniformly fomid, that the beit and braveit 
•aOorSf were those who habitually read their Biblee. lo altoiioB to a victe- 
ly gained under his command, he added, that be coul^ oqljr ssj, that it was 
solely through the Bitilc and from a firm confidence in the grace of God 
which that sacred Tolnme inspired, that he had been animated to combat the 
daogert before him and to be suoce^rfoJ ; but the victory lirat of God, and 



l^OMiM join with the Ptalniil te «iekiiiaB|^irot art* iM,OLord, »tf 
onto me, but unto tby name be an the glorj.* Evury ihipdid iti datjoa 
that daj ; but it vrat in the name of our God that wa tat op onr bannen i^ 
find the Lord hoard our prayen. To fight in a hnmjMe dependenoe on pi* 
fine proteotion, and with a limplo, unmixed reUanoe on jkhe Divine merey 
t)irough the Rfeideemer, it and always mntt hp the hif^way t^ Tietoiy and 
honour.^* 

Prior to any remarks on tl)e 9entiment$ dBntained in this par-' 
agrspby we would premise a few things tb pre3rent misappre* 
b^psioDs. 

Fint, We are not acqjaain^ed with (he character pf this Ad« 
miral) espcept from his speech ; we hfive no prepossession »•' 
gainst hipd) no wish to injure his reputation» nor to wonnd thii 
feelings of naval or military men. Our aim is to correct €|r« 
rors which we believe to be pernicious. 

Second. We have no doubt that good men have been en* 
gaged in war ; and from experience as well as the testimony 
pf otherm jre believe that men have been animated in the san- 
guinary york of irarb^ i^i^ch considerations as this Adn^ir^ h^ 
mentioned. 

Third* Wc are igno^rant re.specting ti^e engagement to 
which the Admiral referred ; we know not with what natioo 
he fought} nor the cause of the war. 

Fourth. We have no desire to discountenance the e^er- 
tlons of the «« Naval and Miliury Bible Society,'' before whooa 
the speech was delivered ; but we sincerely desire that the 
" Bible should be phced in the hands of every military ma0| 
ivith a particular request, that he would carefully study the 
prece()ts and imitate the example of the Prince of peace. 

We majr now review the testimony of the Admiral. It con- 
sists of four sentences. 

In the first we are told, that ^ the best and bravest sailors 
are those who habitually read their Bibles»" This remark is 
doubtless as applicable to soldiers as ^o sailors. We believe, 
however, that the number of naval and military men who ha- 
Idtually read the Bible has not been very great in any country ; 
And that, for eighteen centuries prior to the present, there was 
not one to a thousand who had formed this habit. in 
Ihe- numerous arn^iies of Napoleon,, even in this ceolury^ 



)mr tflHdl wapk il|i rnmber of ami wbo piid asy nU^ow 
regard to the icripiarcte i Ttt Jbit soldiers were botk 
^nve end succesifiil. The mmber qf eeimen and toldiere • 
who ha?e heen in the hab)t of reading the Bible, is, we sus* 
p<ct| S9 f9iaU| as tp ^orA hpt a slend^f basis for the Adflural'a 
remark, especially when ire tako into yieir tlie innomecahto 
multit^do oi drove Jigh$er» who ney^r aair .thajt sacred Book*' 

The second sentence contains tlie Adaiii>^'* testimony re* 
epecting hie own experience. Tliis will nqt Ift controverted. 
Wo donbt not that iie may Itave been M anin^ptod to combM 
the dangers before liim, from a firm confideiicp io tlie grace of 
Qod which the sacred vcduioil inspired.'' B^t hiatory, wUl jiu-» 
ti^ OS in saying, ij^ goo^ q»en liarp 1^4 loany incorrect 
Tiews of God ayid religion, puid that false vfewa may inspiro 
inon wijth G9urage« IS by ed^|ci^tion a good man has been 
trained up from his cradle in the belief, that fighting is a law? 
(U anji noble omploymeot^HAat it is bis daty to fight whenoY- 
or U| ruler requires, him so to do, and that the joys of hea?en 
are prepared for those who die in battle, these sentiments will 
inspirft liim with courage, whether they be ^rue or frdse. On 
tinular ground Mahometans, Pagans and even Barbarianst havi^ 
displayed remarlMble braTcry. The Goths and Vandals of foyr« 
mM agea were animated with the most desperate valor by the 
bloody principles of their religion— with valor which per.hapa 
jiaa 9ever ^n surpassed by the seamen under Admiral San** 
Tnayes. 

In the third senitence we are told, that ** every ship did i|a 
duty on tliat day." Perhaps the Commander of the opposing 
jBeet woojd have said the same of his ships, and with equal 
iruth* %nch langpage is conimon with naval and military meOf 
however unjust the cause in which they are engaged. But 
how awfii^the d^luupn by which the men of two fleeu or ar« 
mies are led to believe^ that they all do $hrir duty in tboir en« 
deavoura to destroy one another 1 so deluded as on each aide, 
.«< in the name of God to set up their banners*' while engaged 
in the work of revenge and murder ! . Do Christians imagioo 
ihtt the Father of all, lilce Odin, delighty to see his children 



so 
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%iiteliyMing one mother f What ChritUtm I and irhat a (SoA 
elk tliey serre dtfring war ! 

In the fourth place we are told, that ^to fight in a humbler 
dependencfe en diTine protection! and with a Simple, unmixed 
yeliasee on Dirine mercy through the Redeemer, ia a&<} al^ 
trafa must be the highway to victory and honour.^ 

^Te> J^ht in humble dependence on Dirine protection !*' 
Whtl language 4h>m the lips of a Christian! However, if 
Ood on any occasion requires men to fight, they may do it in 
buiMble dependence on him. But when they engage in war te 
gratify their own ungodly passions, or the passions of bloody* 
mhiled rulers, how grossly are they deceived if they imagine 
Aac God can ^)prove such conduct ! How shocking for meii 
«^ think of depending on the mercy of God who have no mer« 
ey on their fellow beings^ and glory In shedding the blood of 
brethren ! 

To complete the climax of inconsistency it is supposed, thai 
dien should^^A/, not only in ^ bumble dependence on Divino 
protection,** but also << with a simple, unmixed reliance on the 
Divine mercy through the Redeemer /'* Tea, that Redeemer 
who gave his own life <* to redeem us from idi iniquity**— who 
aoliered himself to be led by his enemies as a lamb to the 
alaughteri— w&o spent his dying breath in praying for his mur* 
derers— who ^ suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
ahould follow his steps.** Yet the name of this meek and for* 
giving Redeemer is brought to view, to encourage men brave- 
ly to fight and murder one another in the cruel and wanton 
arars of rulers ! The pacific Lamb of God is named to excite 
in men the undaunted and unreflecting ferocity of wolves and 
tigers^ while engaged in destroying such as he came to seek 
and to aave. 

Moat aincerely do we hope that the time is at hand, when 
the Ghriadan religion will be better understood, and morO 
^dearly distlnguisbed from the sanguinary religion of Mahomk 
et«Mi and Pagans— when it will be known that the blood 6f 
Christ and the gracious promises of the gospel, were design- 
ed lor nobler ends, than that of encouraging men to fight and 
devour one another. The crown of glory which the Messiah 



has promisedt U laifi up ibr tbate wkoyoitov Aim— who ^ oror- 
come e?il with good,"-— and noi for those who OTtrcomo bf 
renderiDg evil for evil. 

Had Admiral Saamarez, like Telemachua, exposed ha own 
life in a benevolent effort to save the ^iadimiora of the two 
fleets from murdering: one another 9 with how mtt«h mere 
consistency might he have relied on " the iDivine vf^etcf 
through the Redeemer I'* In such an effort he* woiold. iNKV#i 
been a follower of Him *< who came not to destroy meA'ptivQai 
but -to save them/' But wh.ere shaU w^ look for a mione per- 
fect contrast than wc behold in comparing the conduct of tlM 
suffering Redeemer towards his enemies with that of a aaval 
or military commander in the day of "battle f On the ehe hand 
we beheld the immaculate but insulted ^ Son dfthe Hig^lieatt'* 
full of compassion, praying for his foeSf— << father forgive 
the^, for they khow ilot what they do :** On the other ' Jiaaidt 
we behold a sinful woWn, who needs divine ibr^iveness-lertM' 
thdusand offeitce^y 'etnii^ying all his powers -of «lo(|iieaiie, III 
arglnig ens1av<5d Md^^ffuded men, to l^aoiard (heir lives and 
thi^ireVerlastZhg WeIfir^,'l^endeavbHng>'^o destroy tnrulHtaiies 
df tBcflr brethren, to ri^erige som^re^i driihaginary wreh|{ it 
v^MW tilts tlAtUnd^a viSCIhis ar^ %is 4iTfitoi:ent as himaiP^-Iuidr 
tMs^ee^asioriKiigf 'tAbitiuinds of fellow befogs, to close thevdijr* 
6r 't>rbbat!oa in tlve horrible w6i^' of shedding each 6tHef^ 
.Hdod-!' '■ '■ ''''^'' •'■ • 



dOiiE^SSidKS OF PklNCE EUdENE. 
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Thb necessity of wars may receive some illustration from 
Ihe acknowledgement of Prince fiugene, one of the most skil- 
ful and successful commanders and ne^ociators in modem 
times, who expressly declared that he loved war'. Having 
described the patt he 'took in the BdipaiHMi^s '^couffcil-iil If Is, 
dii'Occ«s%m '<^ta ifrti^ndlng war^ki ^hicK lie ef eouiw rMk 
be conkmanderin* chief, he droptlbe^fitllowlng honewcMfliiP 
sien : . .:.-.. c. . ...:m -i..^. 

^ When iMWk'into myself, I dare-notdetlde whefhtr 'there 
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w«»«6e a litUe MlfHiitorett in what I taliL OIM7 U tome, 
tipie* a bnM»erite» which bidet ittelf beneath the cloak of 110^ 
tional honour. We imagine, we de?if e iojtrieti intolenco and 
eril intenUont^ Old then wo caute fi?t hnodred dfoataod non 
to perith !" And again—*. 

<« We are neirep too well <5oflVinced wUch of two partiea in 
wrong at the eonrmeflcement of a war. Thej quarrel, thef 
mtrfioiinate, and the^ go to battle before all can be tatltfiiet*' 
riljr explained.'* 

Thtt language cdoftrmt the imprettWe llntt of Wor4t« 
worth ••— •• ■ 

ff .1 1 >i i ^Earthiiiiok^"' 

1 . ;iMI Heaften kWeaiy. ^th^ hollew wordi ' 

t Whicb Bttfttf a;^ Ij^^igdomf f^, when they iqpetk ' 1 

Of IVo^ and i<i•tiGe.*^ • , 

2 1 ■ • » — I I . _ ^ 

»For the precedbg paragraph! we are indebted to a judi'«. 
dona friend, and alto for «< A good example/' ^irhich will be 
teen in the following article. We hope the loT^i*^ of peace 
will teriputly reflet (^n, the concettiqn of U^ Ipyor of war«-Tr. 
]jt.i|bow| on what ground ffT. in what ftj^nsO wart are necettarjni 
If»at the time, of Kissing hjf:<^vice. Prince Eugene had been % 
]Q]ireiL.of peaee iottead o^.ft.loTer of war, jthare probably W9i|(4 
h(iJK^ b^^ no nece^titjr of the war which, fallowed.' But hiO; 
Ipn^d.wiir b«cai|8e he lo?ed military glory^ thereforo the w^, 

■ 

wat neeetsary. Let public opinion be to changed, that.ihi^; 
murdert ef war shall be rewarded with inCuny instead of glo« 
ry— at is the case in private tnUi^er— *-then there will be no 
Prince Eugene to render war inevitable^ \yf hit vote or opin« 
ion. ' 

■ ' ... . ;.« 

y 

nil 



A GOOD EXAMPLE IN SIR ISAAC NEWTON*. 



•i 



,.'P». Gregory! Pnrfettoritt Qsford, having ri^eived froxf. hit, 
ftlbor far examination, the model of an inYOc^ion for rjcndej^^g, 
thf -ofoiyitions of artillery more, destructife, exhibited it, t% 
^ir Itaac Newton to obtain hit opinion of it. 

^c-Str Imac wat much ditpleased with it, aayiog^ that if it 
tended at much to the preterration of mankind at to their 
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destructSbn, the inventor would haye deserved a great reward ; 
bat as it was contrived solely for destruction, and would socui 
be knowti to the enemy, he rather deserved to be punished—^ 
and urged the Professor very strongly to destroy Lt, and if pos- 
sible to suppress the invention. *' . • 

This was probably done, as nothing more was ever heard' 
of it.— «^<rw £d. Encyclofiedia by Brewster^ Jiriicte ** David 
Grcg'Ory,^* 

How admirable was this decision of Newton, compared with 
the decision of Prince Eugene, oi* that of any other war-mak- 
er ! The invention of Artillery w'as'by Erasmtis imputed'to 
the devil ; but as men are found bad enough to take delight iti 
using these engines of destruction, we need not reproach the' 
devil as the inventor. But if it could be shown that he was 
the inventor, this would not prove him to li£ a more depraved 
being than those who voluntarily make wary and eihploy his ih- ' 
veotion for murdering their own species. 

Should another act of Congress for making war be present- 
ed to a President of the United States to be approved, we hop^ 
that he will reply in the words, or at least in the spirit, of Sir 
Isaac— << that if the act tended as much to the preservation of 
mankind as it does to their destruction, the inventor wbald 
have deserved a great reward ; but as it was contrived soleljr 
for destruction, and would soon be known to the enemfi He 
rather deserved to be punished.^' 



DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE OE ^THE METHODIST 
^ REFORMED CHURCH. 

The Confercnjcc of the Methodist Reformed Church, im- 
pcHed by a grateful sense of the importance of peace to the 
world, and the laudable stand taken by their Congregational 
Brethren in the Statp of Massachusetts for the abolition of if ar, 
feel it a duty they owe to God,their country ,and the religion they 
profess, to declare their most cordial approbation of the meas- 
ures adopted by that respectable Body, and tp assure* the 
friends of peace of all sects and orders that, laying aside all 
distinction of names, ih«y will unite in all practicable mceii^ 
5 




to effect an object of such vast importance to the world. And 
can we for a moment doubt of success when we look to the 
promises in the gospel ? And if where two or three are agreed 
in asking, they shall receive — shall not the thousands who 
are daily presenting their petitions to Heaven for peace on 
earth) be answered in due time ? 

It is a worthy remarki that the ministers of the gospel can 
have the greatest influence on the public mind of any class of 
people whatever ; but let it be remembered that in union there 
is 9trength, May g^insayers no longer have reason to aayt 
that disunion has its rise hud advocates among the teachers of ' 
tl^e religion of Christ. War and bloodshed have had their rise 
and support too much among professors of religion. But we 
trust and believe that the day is near — if it has not alreadj^ 
comcy when the children of the same family will no more join 
in the diabolical practice of murdering one another, because 
required so to do by un^anctified national rulers ; and that in 
God's Holy Mount, which is his militant church, there shall 
be none to disturb ur hurt— especially with carnal weapons of 
death. Therefore we will from henceforth consider ourselves 
aSjS^ Pbacb Society, and endeavor to be so as much in fact as 
i^ijiame— hoping and believing that the united efforts of the 
fciends of peace, by the grace of God> will yet render at least 
the church militant a praise in the earth. 

By order of Conference at their Annual Meeting held at 
Springfield, Oct. ISth, I818. 

JOHN COMSTOCK, 

Clerk q/ aaid Conference, 

The foregoing Declaration has been recently received for 
the Friend of Peace. The name of the ttate^ in which the An- 
nual Meeting was held, was not mentioned ; but from the* 
Post-mark we presume that the meeting was held at Spring- 
field, in the state of New- York. The example of this denom- 
inatien of Christians, in avowing themselves as a Peace Socie- 
ty, is worthy of imitation, and we hope it will be followed by: 
every denomination in Christendom. Too long have the great* 
er number of professed Chi istians been unmindful of the dis- 
tinction between sheep and wolves, and of the fact tliat sheep 
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is the metaphorical name by which the Saviour designated his 
followers, and intimated their harmless character. 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDIINT OF HAYTI. 

Refiuhiic of Hayii. 

JSAN PIERRE BOYER, PRESIDENT OF HATTI. 

Port au PrincCfJune 9 thy \SlHy year qf iKdeftendeftte 15. 
Sir, 

I BATE received, with yotir letter of the leth of December 
tasty the eleven first numbers of the periodical work published 
by the Peace Society of Massachusetts. The present of them, 
which you were directed to make to me, is a highly gratifying 
attention on the part of the Society, for which I request you 
to return to them my thanks. 

The object, which this honourable Society proposes to it- 
self in the publication of its pamphlets, is so laudable and so 
eminently philanthropical ; the sentiments, which animate it, 
arc so conformal^le to the spirijL of religion and the dictates of 
reason, that its efibrts cannot fail of receiving the approbation 
of all reflecting men, of whatever rank and condition they may 
be. To seek to propagate the avowed maxin>s of public mo- 
nlitff %nd the principles of justice and equity, with the de« 
sign of finiting men of all nations, and maintaining among them 
that spirit of peace and harmony which should make them a 
great people ot brothers, a single family, is a work of the high- 
est merit, and which must procure for those, who undertake 
it, the esteem and admiration of all future generations. 

Deeply penetrated with these sentiments with regard to the 
respectable Peace Society of Massachusetts, it is pleasing to 
jne to announce to it, that the principles, which it endeavours 
to spread abroad for the happiness of mankind, are thosc^ 
which have always guided the conduct of tbo Republic of 
Hayti. 

Will you, sir, be pleased to accept for yourself, and to pre- 
sent to your honourable Society, the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. J. P. BOYER. 
To the Cor, Sec. M. P, S. 
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BRANCH SOCIETIES, AND MEMBERS OF M. P. 3. 

When the last No. of the Friend of Peace was publishedf 
but three Branches of the Massachusetts Peace Society had 
been reported. Since which tVFo other societies have been 
added to the number :— 

HcMLLis Bravch, n. h. was organized Aug. 4th, 18 1&. It 
consists of 12 meinbers. The names of the officers only will 
now be given, as the names of the whole Societj^ with all its 
pranches) will probably soon be publis)ied mth \^ pd ,Anmial 
Report. 

Daniel Emerson, Esq. JPresidenf* .^ . 

Ambrose Gould, Esq. Secretary . 

Dr. Noah Hardy, Treamrer, 

RoTALSTON Brauch, Mass. was formed Nov*r 4 tb; 1818. 
And consists of 13 members. 

Capt Isaac Metcalf, Praident, 
llufus Bullock, Treasurer, . 

Thomas J. Lcc, Esq. Secretary^ 

The name of Benjamin Allen, LL. D. of Hyde Park, N. Y. 
was undesignedly omitted in the last No. Twenty-four new 
inembers have been reported, besides those who have joined 
the Branch Societies. 

The whole number of ^ subscribers to the Society, whose 
names have been returned, including the Five Branches, is 
513. . ' 

By a letter from the Porresponding Secretary of the New- 
York Peace Society, containing extracts from tlie Society in 
London, and by a letter from the Auxiliary Society at Dundee, 
in Scotland, it appears that the cause of peace is rapidly gain* 
ing ground in Great Britain, that a considerable number of 
Auxiliary Societies have been formed in different parts of the 
kingdom, that liberal donations have been made to the* Socictj^, 
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that Ministers of the gospel of different denominations hayc 
engaged in the cause> and that the prospects of the Society 
are now " highly encouraging." 
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TESTIMONY OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 

m 

The following testimony has been furnished by one in whose 
veracity we place the most perfect confidence. 

For the Friend of Peace. " 
With pleasure I have perused in the 13th Numbrrof the 
Friend of Peace the article signed " Anonymous," on *' thi 
condition of Soldiers under a Republican Government," and al- 
so the pertinent observations in the succeeding pages. Biit 
the subject does not appear to be exhausted. Referring to 
the cruel severity of officers, very much might be suid on 
the miserable situation of soldiers, even in a republican coun- 
try, when professedly fighting for *' liberty and equil ric^^ts." 
Happily for me my experience in witnessing such f-: rics 
has been very limited, compared with that of many oth« vs. I 
was not fourteen years of agi^ when the revolutionary war com* 
menced in 1775, but I served four short campaigns; the three 
first in an early part of the war when the severity of discipline 
jind the inhumanity of officers was trilling compared with ii^hat 
1 witnessed in 1780. In the summer of that year I enlisted 
ftirtix months, and joined the army at West Point. Very soon 
I saw two men shot to death for desertion. The next mom* 
log another was hung in the sumo place, accused of being a 
spy. I soon joined the division of infantry commundcd by the 
Marquis de la Fayette — spent most of the campaign in New- 
Jersey. Here I saw anotlier hanged. One run the gauntlet; 
and I conversed with another three months after he had re- 
ceived the same punishment. He was at this time unable tj> 
lift his right hand to his head ; the flesh was so whipped and 
bruised that the bone was laid bare. These and many other 
things which I witnessed were probably by ord^r of Courts 
Martial. Bu^ very m^ny punibhments, which 1 saw during the 
campaign, were inflicted without any trial at all, but only at the 
will and pleasure or caprice of ofliccrs. At the order of my 



own majori. who was a Freochmao, nine were tied up and whip- 
ped at one time ; at another, a aergeant was first reduced to 
the ranks, then tied up, and he received, I think, forty lathes^ 
by order of the same major without any trial. At another time 
I saw this major, while oh parade, order a man under guard 
for nq other crime than brushing oflT a moachetto ; at another, 
for turning his toes to remove a pebble which lay in his way. 

Nor was tmr adjutant, who was an American) Ynueh less se- 
vere* One morning he severely caned three men of our com- 
pany off the paradi for having a trifle of rust on their guns— 
the day preceding having been very stormy and the regiment 
pn march the whole of the day. Happily for this adjutant we 
were not afterwards called into battle, as one of the men he 
had abused swore reyenge, and impatiantly waited an opportu- 
nity— -insisting that if ever they should be in b4ttle together, 
the adjutaiit should certainly die. Another man I saw cruejly 
«aned for not happening to step according to the music. 

The above is a part of what I have been an eye witness to, 
and is given as a specimen of the treatment which Re/iubiicant 
may expect to receive, when enlisted as soldiers, fighting for 
their country, and for their own ^^ equal rights.*' I have stated 
&cts, I leave it for an abler pen to add reflections. '.. — . 

Does it not behove the friends • of humanity in this favored 
land to pause and consider, whether our martial laws are not 
the relics of a savage state, and a reproach to a Christian pe^ 
pie ? and whether these laws are not, to the extent of their 
operation, perfectly inconsistent with the rights of man? 
Ought not our free citizens unitedly to raise their voices and 
demand a repeal or amendment of this barbarous, inhumati 
•nd despotic code ? 

But as though this code were not sufliciently cruel, the mil- 
itary officers are permitted to indulge their passions and to pun- 
ish soldiers without even the forms of trial. This species of 
tyranny ought to be abolished by the voice of public censure 
and detesution. The officer has no more right to strike a. 
soldier, than the soldier has to strike him ; and every officer 
who thus violates the laws and outrages the rights of man 
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ought himself to be tried and punishedi whether in the militU^ 
or in the regular army. 

It will perhaps be saidt that soldiers cannot be goyeroed 
without this severity of martiul laws and arbitrary punishments* 
This statement is not admitted ; but if it be true, it gbes to 
prove the deleterious influence of the employment mid edaca- 
lion of soldiers. It is also a proof that such employment and- 
education ought to hare no place among men who have lools 
to save or lose. 

•I 

We believe that many military officers are of a different 
character from the m;ijor and adjutant, whose conduct has beea 
mentioned. Nor can we doubt that a multitude of offieert who: 
have been applauded as brave defenders of the Hghtsbf nlM|- 
were themsclveSi to the extent. of their command* as complete 
tyrants as the earth ever bore- . Like barbarian slaveholdertf 
they can boast of their patriotism -and their readiitess to fight* 
for liberty, while they daily practise the most cruel despotism*' 
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A SHOCKING PICTURE. , - 

" In the hospitals of Wilna, theite were left abovb? 1 f^OOD dead 
and dying) frozen and freezing.; the -bodies ofj.the- /ormer» 
broken ufi^ served to stop the cavities -in windowiv:Jioors, and 
walls. But in one of the Corridores of the -great Convent 
above 1,500 bodies were piled up transversely, as pigs of lead, 
or iron. When these vi ore finally removed on sledgist to be 
burnt, the most extraordinary figures were prciented^by the 
variety of their attitudes, for tiond seem to have been frozen 
in a composed state. E ich was fixed in the last action of his 
life, in the last directions i^ivcn to his limbs-^eveit the eyes re« 
tained the last expression cither of anger, pain or entreaty. 
In the roads, men were collected r9und the burning ruins of 
:he cottages, which a mud spirit of distraction had fired, pick* 
Ing and eating the burnt bodies of fellow men, while thou- 
sands of horses were moaning in agony, with their flesh man« 
!;lcd and hacked to sulibfy the cravings of a hunger that knew 
liO pity. In many of the sheds, men scarcely alive, had heap- 
ed on their frozen bodies human carcases, which iestering by 
the communication of animal heat, had mingled the dying and 
the dead in one mass of putrefaction." 

This picture was extracted from a work supposed to have 
hccn written by Sir Robert Wilson, entitled "Sketch of the 
Militarv and Political Power of Russia in the vcar 1817." 
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SELECT SENTIMENTS. 

^ War appears to us to condense more miseries in a g^iven ,^ 

space than any one of the other evils by which man is visited. ? 

Let lis 'not jiidgc of it by the splendor of its caparison, by '^ 
its pohip, Us music, its- parade ;by secure contests, the emptf.- 

r<ports^ the^ bloodless charges of an annual review ^ Oh no t ^ 

lis. f^eal. mujsic is groans, and its real vestments are died ancT A 
aaiurated in the blood of friends and enemies." "'-■.'. 

'■ Christian Observer* ■■■ >j 

'^ War In every case must' be deemed the triumph or the* | 

harvrsi of the first great murderer — the deviK'* ^ 



Thomat Scott, I 

" It would have proved a striking part of a visidn presented ^. I 

to Adahl' the day after the death' of Abel, to have "brought be- ^j 

ibfie his eyes half a million of men crowded together in the \ 

^|t%c# iifiLrSguarc.milc. When -f he first futher had exhausted. |j 

his wonder on. the multitude of his offspring, h6,'would then X 

naturally inquire of his angelic instrueter, for what purpose to' \ 

Tait 'a' miihitudc had been assembled ? What is the comm6ai > 

enid ? JUan! lo murder each, other ^-^^lU Cains y. and yet no A^- \ 
^Si* ' ''zrA's ••. Southey** 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LINES TO THE " BATTLE OF BLENHEIM.' 

*• TiLLL me, ye troublcrs of mankind, 
" WKo glory in your trade, ■ . 
And through the' camagp-cover'd field, 
. . ^' ,In fancied greatness wade : • ^ w 

■ > Have you not felt at limes remorse 
Attendant on your ruthless course ^ 
■' Before the bloody strife began, 
' '1 As host to host ye stood, 

"Prepared, in spite of God's command, 
' To shed each other's blood : 
. . Sayrdid one creature meet your view 

.Who ever yet had injur'd you ? 
- • But if among the opposing host. 
You could not oingle one, . 
Whom if you were not thus array'd 
You would have cause to shun ; 
. What senseless madness thus to be - 
The loolb of others' policy. 
Live and grow wiser ; learn in time 
That war indeed is guilt ; 

That God approves not hzm by whom . \ 

A brothel's blood is spilt ; — • , 

But inquisition strait will aiukc 
On those who thus his oilice take.'' 
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THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 
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THIBD AHinrAL KBFOBT OT THB MA88. FBACS tOClBTT. 

.Ov this joyflil aiiiiiTenai7f it will be expected of the officen of 
flie MassachnsettB Fteace Society, that they should render some 
tCMimt d their exertiooB and their prospects. This duty they 
^mform with pleasure, and with grateful acknowledgments to 
As Father of lighti, who is the source of every good, and whose 
l(MWj gives success to the benevolent efforts of his children. 
- tt bring already known that the funds of the Society are 
•taudl when compared with their objectt nothing more can rea- 
amalUj be expected than evidence of fidelity in the use of such 
aa have been at the disposal of the Executive Committee, 
an exhibition of facts as may he adajited to excite more 
WHfiHl patronage and more powerful exertions. 

• MnOB the tenth of December 1817, eight thousand two bun- 
4t9i and ninety-eight Tracts have been distributed in behalf of 
tte Society j of which 4785 were copies of the various numbers 
of the Frirad of Peace. The remaining 3513 were copies of 
the smaller Tracts — ^the Solemn Review, the Sermon on War, 
fta last Annual Address and Reports, and copies of several 
Thiets from a Peace Society in London. 

Besides the distributions which have been made in the United 
flIaAes, a considerable number of Tracts have been sent to four 
•f tha British Provinces in America — ^to London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester in England — ^to Glasgow and Dundee in Scotland^ 
mtA to 8L Petersburg in Russia. 

In addition to the distributions which have been made at the 
aacpenae of this Society, many thousands of Peace Tracts have 
been aold or gratuitously distributed in diflferent sections of the 
Haftel Stalea; and much evidence has occurred that these 
Impacts have been favorably received, and have produced con- 
aUerable effects. They have not only excited attention to the 

1 



objects of tlie Society, but have increased the number of it» 
friends and its members. At the last anniversary this Society 
consisted of 304 members. It has since been increased to np^ 
wards of 550, including six auxiliary or branch societies, which 
ha?e been formed in the course of tlie year.* The Society 
now extends by its members to nine of the United States, and- 
two of the British provinces. Several new Peace Societies haver ^ 
been recently organized in different states. From informatioa' 
received, it appears that there are now in this country at least 
seventeen organized Peace Societies, including Auxiliaries; 
and that several others are about forming. If not already forat* 
ed. To these may be added a conference of the Methodirt 
Reformed Church in the state of New Torii, which has assumel' 
the character of a Peace Society, and a society of Toung^ 
Frienils in Bucks county, in Pennsylvania, which has been 
formed for the purpose of distributing Peace Tracts. Respect* 
All nolice should also be taken of an individual mechanic in tbb 
state of New Toi^, who has published, at his own expense, fonr^ 
teen thousand copies of the Friend of Peace, and two thousani 
five hundred copies of the Scdemn Review of the Custom ef 
War. A man of such energy and benevolence may justly have 
bis name enrolled with Peace Societies. What may not be dontt 
in this good cause when men of wealth and enterprise shaD truly 
feel its importance ! 

In London there are two independent Peace Societies. Tin 
Sociely for Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace, haa a 
considerable number of AuxUiaries in different parts of fli0 
kingdom ; it has published many thousands of Tracts— some of 
which have been translated into .the German language. This 
will doubtless be followed by an extensive circulation on tha 
continent of Europe. Several of the English periodical woilcft 
favor the cause of peace — the Philanthropist, the Eclectic Be* 
view, the Edinburgh Review, the Evangelical Magazine, AMI 
the Christian Observer. In each of these, articles have appeared 
which must have excited much reflection, and multiped the 

advocates for peace. 

_f * 

* The Society has heen enlarged tinee the Beport waa eommimicated. See 
the lequel of this No. or list of memhert. 



There are in this coontry no less than seven distinct denomi- 

nations of Christians, \rbo are united in sentiment against war, 

in all its forms ; and similar sects exist in Europe,— some of 

iriilch are respectable for numbers as well as morals. The 

nomerous fraternity of Free Masons are also arowed friends of 

jeace ; and it is certainly in their power to do much for the 

sUiolition ot war. The hope may, therefore, be indulged, that 

'fhey will soon cooperate with P^ace Societies, and give irresis** 

^ble proof of the benevolent design of tlieir institution. 

It is moreover unquestionable that there are many thousands 
ef Christians in this country— not of either of the denominations 
which have been mentioned— who are in heart and in principle 
m the side of Peace Societies ; great numbers of whom will 
give their names as soon as a proper opportunity shall occur. 
Others are restrained by a consideration of the annual expense^ 
and the necessity of economy in providing for their families. 
Of the latter class, it is supposed, are many worthy ministerSf 
who would be of great service to the Society, if its funds were 
soAcient to furnish them gratuitously with Tracts to lend among 
fteir parishione nu 

iuB every follower of Christ must necessarily be of a pacific 
trnpeTf It should be admitted that many now appear as advo* 
catj^ br war merely through the influence of education and 
costom, who would cordially embrace the principles of peace, 
had they but opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
. There is still another numerous and respected class of the 
haman family, on whom great reliance may be placed — ^the 
GHBisTiAif iiADiES. In former ages the influence of the fair 
sex was abundantly em^oyed for sharpening the swonls of 
ferocious men ; and it is but a few centuries since the ladies of 
England were not ashamed to be seen at the public touma^ 
lneiftSf riding in troops with swords by tlieir sides ! But in tliis 
age the ladies set a nobler example, by encouraging humane and 
i^eneficent institutions. A great accession of strength may 
fherefixre be expected from them, as soon as they shall have 
been duly apprised of the extensive influence which they may 
exerty fbr saving the lives of men and giving peace to the world* 



But to>fiiim« o&tmctmitim^t^^ihtqmgrmB^ paciic plBh> 
tifktth U li BCPMtoryio takMatommr ;tlie:oMad^ ^irlikii^^tii8|l 
kam to «acoaiiter« o-Wmb we ttocmwidgr ir nly tiwitr immiiA* 
htaen^ tketffcqsifyf tbiiif ttgmmf^ mUkiitm MligiM «9»|ivlM 
&«» their tandeecj to^dkBiiUsh.the citaee ud»v8uflkrM§inif 

suuikind, eod. to >i*y^i»e 'lli»Jmp|4pg»fcgf '^•^yMqrifcaiwMi^^ 
tioiier-.4lie piogreas'of Ahvn^lHriBdiilef iwdd.^<p|»g ipf rBjIf 
loi^yslow. With eoeh ttftngi ooly ia^ view,!! wight ImmwiVujI 
wpected that they woidd fwi tiymigh the mrid ,vith)ffl«MM 
eekriijjr; and that>iii Ihe.ommM^of A.^itrj Urn yean thaaririte 
hwaan fiuaily aright he ovgaaiandiato ono taat Ftaoi> AKud|pK 
Bwy exoeptltigp the oiy«et af the Jdcesiab'a iaiaBiaiir««4iHifrhi||| 
iMceSocietka are aah^uurta and aobaerviaiitr-*«o otjjairttwaili 
^9Wr propoB^ Dioia reaaeaahla» mm importanti oc; aiartioaiil 
4acive to the gooAftf^ 
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/Thcareare* heivevaTf ahetadesi Ja irfaw ofvhie^ thaarfn^lt 
BiaggBiM i of theaayriooiiH Nj ' ^W ' JI^*<^<"Wi wiy mAJL Aaaoinl 
theanare thefcdlowii«f>«^tka eattaMii^ {Bl«ea^ a,Bu»4||; 
metad edwai|tioiVf--lhe:tBqiiaMil>fi4 ir^adioea tf . aef iiialtlitin 
aand yearar^he enomona expenditnrea wlMch ki every coaatqi 
aaa devoted to military otQeetsr— the vaat onadwirq of nwa arlui 
imagine that their interest or their fame mu4 r^ oi' faUwiHf 
the ipopalarity of warr-r4he maay. alao^ who auppoap.lhat^ttlqr 
ipdaratand the aul^iect auflkioBtljt to decide^ withoat the. Mbvi 
of . inTfBtigaCipiir*raiid the whole Aiaaa of hwani- dipraf llm 
ISiefie aU stand nrrayed toohatraet the object of Peace Bsyinii>iM 
la it not then clearly in fayor of ^ the jdtviae .origin aad^iWiiil 
cy of pacific sentimeBtBf that th^ xan advance, at jllj TTWIII 
oppoaed by such a formidable pbalaK i And is not thmgaaift* 
al progress a proof of divine approhatioOf and a pledge of 1MB 
idtimate triumph ? . 

Justice however demands the repeated aeknowledgm^pt, thiA 
prior to the exlstc^noe of Peace SocietieSf God hi|d beeo fr^piu^ 
ing their way by calling into existence rnapy heotf cent iaHlite» 
^ois» alt of which, had a bearing in favor of peaoe» To.^thtot. 
hp has been ai^HiaUy adding ; and .the last year baa w i t acawt 
theorise of ^.mMltltiide of associations. whaaa QM>ttoiaifi fQaoi 
will to men/' Bvary |nitit«tioa^«hia^aracterwiH4dioqiM» 



thiKg to iaprove the minds and diqiontioiiB of the humaii fiMni- 
fy ; aad ereiy real improvement is so much done towards the 
abolition of war. BesideSf it will be easy to give a direction to 
all those societies which will render them more and more sob* 
aarrient to the cause of peace. Thisy we may hope^ will soon 
bo perceivedf and the principle nniversally reduced to practice. 
The Agricultnral Society has recently given a noble ezam]deof 
the pmoticabilify of tlie plan now suggested. 
! It has not been suflfciendy undersloody that war had its rise in 
nharbarous state of society^ and that it is the most destructive 
and iqjunous of all the customs which have come down to ua 
from pagan and savi^ ancestorari But such are the fiicts^ whicb- 
awe known to men acquainted with Ustoiyy «and accustomed 
to reflection. One of the most observing and celebrated of the 
American philosophers denounced prcvateering as << a relic of 
tba ancient piracy.'' With equal justice he might have passed 
^sindlar censure on most of the prindplsB and usages of modem 
WM ufa re. For what is called civili;^ war^ is but barbarity 
embeDiAedf and reduced to a splendid system of popular iniqui* 
tyr'--4R which the most flagitions criines are sanctioned by pub- 
lic nulhm'Hj» and eulogized as deeds of transcendent virtue, 
Inraisiaf and i^wy. 
. flame of the ancient principles and usages of war have been 
a r a dh ain d by the progress of Christianity, science, and civiliza- 
tioB f and before a thousandth part of as much property shall 
Irtnr^e been expended by the governments of Christendom in cul- 
tivnttng tte principles and spirit of peace, as they have already 
aacrifioed to ambition and revenge, it will be clearly understood 
thnt good rulers can settle their controversies like other peaces* 
Us menr— ikud that public war results from passions, sentiments, 
and motives, which are the bane of human happiness, and be^ 
nonth the dignity of enlightened men. 

To discourage, however, the exertions of Peace Societies, it is 
eonfidenfly asserted, that <« war is necessary, from the very 
nature of man*'' But with equal confidence we may ask, whether 
snch was not the fact in regard to all the now exploded customs 
of antiquity ? Public opinion, custom, and habit, always create a 
kind of necessity in their own fiivor. It is, however, certain 



that man he$spMb i^^ksptofimmi 

hm oidMBcdy Mid the aid whioh ha ia giaaaed t» haatair f^^Hiaih 
triaanfaahould afl hare baeaat tUrttaaafaiwamdaaiFi^iaa^M^ 
jdri^aeBMjf^ look for a»aadBeaaiw w a aiD|^ 
ifwefiaiotobeadmitlQdto^ihatatatar. ^ ' :. ,6^ 

! At one pariod ia the hiatai7JrfrMrMeaatM%lhqr w^ 
^fisioB that ftaaum aor^len^ ^wera «Boa|lahla to:^Qfa4kmd!^ 
Mwt oflacacioua tteaaa. ^fiOTftiwiffg Ma aitar»,Miltpwynil|i| 
Ua aid* *Wld|e oaoh nvta^thst pfimfliiiK aantlBMn^ 
cMcea- wave aa Mcaaaaij^. if^fton^ttia^.naijr mtwe 'cf' pap^jjil 
!Mrafaa¥e.rba|^«ift 4riai4f^. l«tfai»ioqtt t» jaWji»i i|i |i)| | 

1M^ chaaged^tiM iiecMlf^^4|«ii ainr^^ 

4ha i^wtovi wat^ixiiw aMiflhed». f^^ 

iHnand of otjiar harim«w «iiatoBai» ttftUatoii^ whimM 

Mw read iK^h aatoftiiihawaitj JHH^M' ^^"^ hmovm , .^t, ' 

Withiii Jtoaa than l9QfjnmttitM$m^ fihrM^w fiTHi 
jllmaBtta regarded^ lilwr<3M»f^ ^ 

dartrof the hodiaa oT tiifi^iiiydirif^'f :i^ pp9fm^ 
i^inions, is not ^ flrastratbg the cttdieB Chi4qi^a^.cpniiiKi 
waa to aantaaolBf hot ^ direei aAvsaiiCiiie; llU^ r White fu^fai 
the popalar aentimeatt theap wwki^mcemi$r,iQt,lm^ng mtt^Wf^ 
iag men f6r their conaciaatfoua ofirtpnf r-#iH^ t|e heat of^iMI 
were aa liahk to anflhi.M tteworpb .Ba^ ^ onr .tili^ (|M| 
Sbeity of eonacience vhioh ooMiaoaalioca regarded wi^ ao,J|iM 
horror, ia acknowledged in, our drVL cqnatitiitfana^ aa vm ^SlUt 
esaential and unalienable ligbta nf .man^ . Of conrse^ thqQt^ || 
now no necesaity of deatrcgfing^ (he hodfa^ ctmtn on^jW^ifif|i| 
of their religlooa opiniona. finch jManea aa were toJBfat^iff^ 
neased in New^^Englandf if, now. repeated, wonM flAtli)^;Yr||f|| 
eovntry with indignation and horror. . ▲ alupjilar .change ii| fR^ 
lie sentiment, and in the constitntiona and lawa of the fiij^lt^i 
wiU render war, with all ita hewildering aple^omv |U|^ah|p0^off 
genmil abhorrence. Chriatians will then be aa aioch nlmkedlf^ 
n propoaition for war toae^ a diapote hetwew thq ralen|^ 
two nations, aa we ahonld be at a prq^al for .adiqptinf . t|^ 
pal Inquiaition with all its fo;aa aa4 tfvfpiffif^ jUie. I||«k.mpn|li 
of iOimiiaatii« the ainda aB4 mvii« ^te jihS 



In a detr Tiew orinstorical fiicts it will Vmrdlj be pretended, 
that men are less soKeptible of improvemenf than brntes. Our 
doBMetk animals descended from tribes which were once as wild 
aa the deer or the wolf; bat thej have been tamed, domesticat- 
edf and rendered verj nsefol. Oar ancestors of former ages 
were as sarage and ferodous as the wandering Arabs of Africa, 
or the red men of oar Western Ibrests. But we, their posterity, 
hATe become domesticated, and at least partially ciTilized. In 
every advance from the most savage state* some opinion^ law, or 
enstmn, which at an earlier period was deemed necessary, has 
been relinqaished. As the light adrancesy otiher opinions, laws^ 
Mi dnstomSf which are now sn^orted as indiivensable* will 
ghre plaotf to what the opposers of reform will censure as dan- 
gieroW Innovations. History will record these facts to inform 
pooterity how mncA of anctont barbarism was popolar in oar 
d^. Bat as tvn* in estimating the oharacters of men of form- 
dr iimesy make great allowance for the darkness* the prevalent 
sfinioMi and the spirit of the age in which they lived ; so ftitara 
gAMttfiMs ' wiD probably have the candor to make allowances 
Ihr na and onr contemporaries* 

nniQgboal the year past* the war on flie Seminoles has been 
a hnr to the dissemination of pacific sentiments in the Southern 
ani Western Statss. But God is aUeto overrole this war for 
good I libusands may become convinced that* on the principles 
eiT'pence^ one half of the pecuniary expense of this war for a 
Aigle ftOTy would have been sufficient to attach the Seminoles 
te dnr govemmentf and to have preserved peace with tticm for 
a emlMry ;«*and that all the savage devastation and bloodshed 
of the wary were perfbcfly unnecessary— «x6ept on the very 
printeiple that Human Sacrifices, the Ordeal, the Crusades, the 
JiNlfcisl Combat, and Persecution were necessary among our 
antestota. ' 

One lumindus spaik has already resulted from the destruc- 
tive coHision with the Indians. In speaking on this subject the 
Kational IntdBgencer has said — '« They should be conquered 
Vf beneficence^ and not by force.'' Had this admirable scnti- 
aient bean sMfonaUy and uniformly adoptnd, what a mass of 
crime and Misery irourd have been prevenfe d !— That Indians 



aire cApRUe of %elti|^«'criii4«tfM< ^jhtmtkMM/^wmi iilninlj 
AttAchod t» thdr cn^mrtM^wn «nitl»dMilf 'aMiM*Jbf Urn 
Mriy history of PeonqriVftnlri^ iiid 'fey 4iM mlAirai illicMmugt 
of the Indfams to tbe Pffenat ^M McMtiMi* WcNrild'R Ml 
tften be a dander oo'ChriBilMMi to aay) tfeat tli^y amlowaM^ 
eepliUe of the Inflwnee oT^eHlgfeHj tlnui- usn ^g m l' lAjrf.iMf 
naca hopo fee etitertaiaed<lwt the ^fc ea of o lei t piterifto ifMifc 
tan appeared fn the«|(over«iMtf94MV-iriR riMMB<fefe*nAinMfe' 
practice by'tKeiiileM oT'Our'irtliirr' *^ ' • -r. ^vi> 

' Another iit«i|piciMii fty if Mghtiila^TriBe dtty l |pl aai rt H i»>^y 
West. ' Bi|;bty fi¥e -igenlleiMr tf KaMiM^ly haro pMMMHl 
IMfmtair'iHS^afiet 4he lifti^^ Ttagri»^ 

eert thift'ftieNef; that << lia ct iWttMito ntfaa caii ariab fee li mm «# 
dlfnene, Hrliere tiiair boner ml|^'»nt fen bettor antotaied tgi^V 
Mlbrenefer<to the dMberaton^totoa of ihftw jndioto(a» and {NniiK 
mini,«han fey an a^ipeaT to ^deadly cnoibni^i 'Tbii thith to>'trife 
dMrind flMittal^io««'|fillpk'tf -l^ ^tci«|^ IfeMt aoBMJil 
Aki mi^r deDtt it^ dbiMtly'ifer '«folhie U thto^Mptft i BntdMr 
yrbgfeee^of Hgh^tttf* dyntoMoiijiiii «y ^Mk i^f ^he wofM^dfe 
connected with tfaobje(*orPMicoflodeliMi} andiitoithaalM 
Mtorted by tiieaejifeMleiierfer a»afplfcabk1»tb»m^ 
of nations, as of indiTidaah. TMr^ toatimony^ may tbenftfen 
fee regarded 88% ffeyonMeaMM'of tbtftiifMoB^nid trianq*^ 
pacific « sentiments amobjif our ^nwtoini breiiirMi. * In tfee wumk 
iirojMf as fn tbe natdMlj ' daAnem fm)edia tte dawiv aritt'llfe 
dawn nshers in the day; --i^ -^ ■ v i J . : ' -i > tr 
Since the coMmeneeuient of flie pieiciit -oeiltaryf ' It flMHi'to 
have been better nhderstood than iii tariisr titaMy to^'>«!lMiit {i» 
tent men are the creafarto of edabMton iind feafeit» Th6 tUj^oPi 
tance of rplij^ous inMmctnm Isvisliil; inpobHe estoem f^MtifeA 
ineans and advantoges of good educatioii = ave vore geaerilly 
diffused. Hence a cheering hope nay be entertalaedftfeat awk 
a direction will be given to the manner of ^dncat h ig tbayooug^ 
that thousands of the now rising generaHkm - witt gnaw np iMOk 
their minds imbued with the princi^dea of peaces— and that tMk 
next succeeding^ generation will be able to form a pacific phih* 
lanxy wbichj by tlse aid of Heaven^ will prove invinclbleb 
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How ^orioos will be the result^ if» by the oombined influence 
of benevolent institationfl^ such a change as the following can 
be effected ;'— Tbatf instead of the bloody science of war, tlie 
Kieiice of peace shall bestudied^ practised, and eulogised, as the 
■Mt important of all the arts and sciences ; that Peace Offi- 
ev And Peace Academies shall be established in every land, to 
give celdirity and eflfect to the art of preserving peace ; — that 
the crime of involving a nation in war shall be punished as hig^ 
tnoBOfh tnd the infkmy of eawardke attached to those in ofltoOf 
wiM> througli fear shall neglect to em^oy their influence against 
flw barbarous appeal to arms ;— -that as great renown shall be 
eanferred on peace-makers, as human fidly has usually given to 
tte snocessful destroyers of mankind ;— that the Editors of 
BOWS-papers and other peijodical publications shall combine 
tkeir efforts for suppressing party siiirit, and for uniting their 
tMow cftizensr in love one to anothery and fraternal affection 
-towmrds the peoide of all other countries ^*that men of benevo- 
lent and peaceable characters shall be uniformly preferred as 
jmkn }— and that the revenues of governments shall be as lib- 
rcrally empbyed in works of beneficence and peace, as they 
kmm heretofore been in preparations for war, and in tibe work 
rfdealfiiotiyii and mamdaughter. 

' Audi a change in public sentiment and national policy would 
insove tranquillity to the world. Such a change is possible. 
To be Instrumental in producing it should be the ardent desire 
of every human being ; — especially of every one who hopes for 
mdvation through the Prince of Peace, whose birth has been this 
day commemorated in all the countries of Christendom* 

miere then is the true Christian, the real Philanthropist, or 
the genuine Patriot, who will not cheerfully devote his name, his 
iflflsence, his property, his heart, to redeem our race from the 
JBOSt destnictive of all delusions, — ^the most terrible of all scour- 
gcSf -the popular but inhuman — the celebrated but infamous 
tnde of man-tukhmif^iht fascinating but murderous game of 

"War! 

2 



HffJiB. 

Tiip. language quoted in lliis Report, on toleration, was from an 
Election Sennon, in 1675, bj- President Oakes of Harvard University, 
and a Treatise by Hev. Mr. Cotton in lG47, entitled "Tlie Bloody 
Tenet made white in the binod of the Lamb." This was written in 
aiiwer to Roger Willianm, wlio had fiublished in favour of liberty uf 
conscience, and styUd tbe opposite principle, "Tlie Itloody Tenet." 
Belknap't Hitlary of JVtw-JlampnUrr, i-ol. i, pp. 72~ 4. 

President Oalces says, "the outcry of some is for liberty of con- 
science. This 19 the great Diana of tlie libertines of this age." Again 
he observes— "I look upon toleration as the first-horn of all abomi- 
nations. If it should be born) and brought furth nmong us, tou may 
call it Gad, and give the same reason, tliat Le&b did for the name of 
her son, Behold a troop cometh, — a troop uf all manner of abomina- 
lions." 

The words of Mr. Cotton are,— "Nor is it frustrating the end of 
Christ's comiog, which was to save souls, to destroy, if need be, the 
liodies of tliose wolves who seek to destroy the souls of those for 
whom Christ died." — The persons to whom he referred were such 
as ditfered from liiin in opinion — Roger Williams, and probably the 
Quakeni. 

Of the Election Sermons of that day. Dr. Belknap observes— 
"These Election Sermons may generally be accounted the echo of 
the public voice, or the political pulie by which the pnbUc c 
maybefelL" 
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RED Aim WHITE WARRIORS COB^IFARED. 

To tiie Aathor of the Friead of Peace. 

It being thy desire to have some of the particulars of the 
treatment of the Indians^ and American army towards the peo- 
ple called Shakers^ on the Wabash^ I will state some of the 
ciroQmstancesy as related to me by those who had a knowledge 
of the facts at that time. 

At the time of Gen. Harrison's expedition^ the white people 
dwelling near the Shakers all gathered into forts^ while the 
Shakers kept peaceably about their business, as usual* Some 
of the white people were so oflfended at the Shakers for not 
gathering into forts as they did, that they swore if the Indians 
did not kin the Shakers, they would. 

It was well known that while the Indians were killing the 
whites all round the Shakebi, and burning their houses across 
the creek, in sight of the Shaker settlement, they did not molest 
the Shakers in the least This excited an inquiry by the oflkers 
of flie American army to an Indian Chief whom they had taken, 
wby tbej did not meddle with the Shakers, while they were 
murdering and burning all aniund them 7 His reply wasr— << We 
warriors meddle with a peaceable people! — ^That people, we 
knoWf will not fight. — It would be a disgrace to our nation to 
liuK such a people/' 

And their practice fully agreed with their principle during 
the whole war. — Though their tracks were often seen round the 
Shakers' houses^ they never offered to hurt their jiersons or 
property, in the least. 

Very diOercnt was the conduct of the American army — al- 
though they did not go so far as some of them had sworn they 
would — namely, to kill the Shakers,-<i*yet their conduct was such 
(although they were treated with the utmost kindness by the 
Shakers* as the officers publlckly acknowledged,) as to make it 
necessary fur the wliole society to remove to Kentucky and 
Ohio, as stated in the ** Declaration." 

It ought, however, in justice to be mentioned here, that the 
personal conduct of Gen. Harrison, and his officers generally, 
was not such towards the Shakers as that of the private sol- 
diers. But the licentious nature of those who generally coAi- 
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pose an anny* wben not ffesteained bjr ih» atrid»gt ditcipHney 
wiU gen^rallj duicover itself by aiich coodMctf m is abborreni a 
to i^TeiyCibrisUw feeling, r , :» vU 

^ ^biiUy j^u^baYe se^n (b^iFetitiion of thl^iiibiAitanta offtptnl 
iiapifi t!wiitory» prayi|i|; C^ngfessTeninn^raitionfiir their ionmani 
dufiilg t|iat campaligii. I£i^tib nqt^eeii.tb^HBf^^W^ M^l^ 
been tddf it ia there stated, that ttie 40$tnahj^§t tt^ir Jifi^t/m m 
ty by the Ape^y^ao ^mJt ^mm tiiaticaiiipaign^ wiui gsaMM^ 
l^an all that was deiti^yi^by^tbe^I^^ js 19 

Hpw ^liopkipg lUtiejdtti^trii^m of t^iiqpaml tbingSiiKJM^ itkJd 
made by an army !^3ut vl^ape^^iii^id^ t^ fm^M»fi^J^immt^ 
— aig^ mos^ of 1^ tbq Jior^d^d^llrac^^ gf mcurals, in jt^^w^ 
of all iichool^ of vipe,-w-l|owjAn M t^ tbatiniy one wbQ ya iiwi |i|l ji;i 
any.pUIwthrqi^i^ qr cbrifii^.ie^glll can be so Minded. jir# 
thejgQ4 olT this ym^f»»M iidTjocala w jiwISSy Hb^ practieefol a 

t^HtTfi oftp^%^s«ghtit,|t^^^ reads tfc^ 

^T^tip99t^ ap^ ji||i^ the p 

cept^, andfcdlo^in^^ fxiM^^ 
as npt t9 see its epfm rep)igiiaace to the spirit of Cliristigal^lfyii 
and the example of itoJ^Qun^Dr^ Bat the tinie vrill certaiii||#i 
come when men will either renounce any pretence to Christianii^iy 
ty or renounce the practice of iBf aff as being ntterly inconsi8tMi%«^ 
and contradictory one to. the Qtl|C^« r ivu 

We have ip the aboye relatioini a fair opportonity of^qbferif) h 
ing the different effects of the^spiriji of war, and the spirit of peaci^ia 
npon the morals, the conduct^ and the protection of thooe whu^t 
are exercised by them. , On, the one iian^y the defenceless pe%1si 
pi protected by their innocence and peaceable conduct finom b%^ 
ing hurt by the ferocious pay ages, in the mid9t of war,. wUtaia< 
their spirits were exasperated to tlie highest pitch<-.On tlie oth^ffij 
er hand, an army, while professedly froUdling the countryi, df^j \ 
ing more damage to their own countrymen than an enemy them- 
selves* We see in this instance y— 4n the instance of the Quak- 
ers being protected nearly 70 years in the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania, and mvtf other tnitances that inlgbt \^ tirought, 
bow much more protedlotf tKMI) li hrfl^ si'ifi]^ effbcis of '^ 
nir itoTp^oe, tbatf Intbi^k^ aiiffpil^ ^ ''' 
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Vob 4 of this work, some nodco was given of a <« Declara- 
if the peo]^e called Shakers ''—in which they stated the 
lent that a large society of them had received in Indiana 
the army under General Harrison. In remarking on 
abases, we asked the following question — << Would the 
e& in that region hate treated the peaceful Shakers in such 
iner, knowing fkmx principles 1** This qoestion, being no- 
by some of the Shakers, led to the foregoing statement 
) truth of the statement, we entertain no doubt ; and we 
reason to beltete that some disagreeable circumstances 
iuppressed to aroid giving offence, 
s gratifying to find that *^ the personal conduct of Gene - 
irrison, and his oAcera generaDy, was not such towards 
akers as that of the private soldiers.'' Is it not, however, 
roach to the natkm that our soldiers should be so much 
iavage than the Indians 7 But what better can be expected 
1 who are trmned up to barbarity and bloodshed ? When 
ired with our soldiers, how magnanimous does the Indian 
appear, in assigning his reasons for not injuring tlie Shak- 
We warriors meddle with a peaceable peo^e ! That people, 
sw, win not fight. It would be a disgrace to our nation to 
udi a people." Can there possibly be any need of mak- 
ir on a nation which is governed by such a Chief, or by 
loble sentiments 7 What will an enlightened posterity say 
Uoody wars with such a people 7 Where shall we look 
white Chief that has been employed in a war with the In- 
who will be regarded by posterity as worthy to be rank- 
h the magnanimous red Chief, whose sentiments have now 
Morded 7 Such a man vnll not be found among any of 
Ueis who have been instigators of war against the feeble 
Nuriy exterminated tribes ; nor among tliose who can boast 
ing hanged defenceless and unarmed captives. 



tbhbloh's vjjln ¥ob fbesbrVino peace. 

i}T am I obliged, said Idomeneus, to submit to an Umpire 7 
not a sovereign prince ? And is a sovereign to leave the 
; of his dominions to the decision of foreigners 7' 



>f> 
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; ** If you resulvc to keep the laods iu quasfjon/' unworcd 
Mentiir, ** ypu must suiipose thi^ yoar claim to tlwm u fpod:^-^ 
tt« ^btiites iosnt upon « resturatloii, tbej must on tlieir pai^ 
Ifi^^bse tlieir right to be incootcit^le; Your opinions being 
Vtuf^ opposite, the diflbrence must eltber be accoromodntcd Igr 
Hn Umpire mutunlljr chqiicn, or decided by force of arms;— , 
j^nreifl no mediuni. 1[ joaabmAA qvt«r a country inhabited 
b/ |Kmple who bad neitlier Jodpi nor Qili^lratc, and amons 
vtxnn every faini^ a^umed a right of determiciing their AiU 
ferencea with a neighboring family, by violence, would ynu not 
de|ilore tlieir BiJsrortunctir and think with borror of the dread;* 
fid confusion wliich must ariae froin every man*!) being armed 
a^iiut liis fcUow i — Ia.npt jm^^ jet more sacred and invi;^ 
liUile aa an attribute of kings, when it has wFiulc nations for it|| 
oltiect, than as a private vici^e in w Individ ualj when it |Nl4t* 
only to a plovgbfield i I4 h^ a vAlain and a robhcr who seizes j 
vniijg a fof: acres; and is Jwjos^ is he a.hero» who wrests whtjfi ' 
l^viiKes firpra tbdr po— ea aor? ,' If ufon are subject to prrjvfi 
dl^t partiality, and errors' with respect to. thi^ trifling cuncema 
of private property, ia it prob^le that tliey slioiild be less infli^ 
enced by such motives in atTairs of state-! Sliuiild wc rdy u^ 
OR our own judgment where it is most likely to be biassei^;!^, 
passion ! 'And sliould not error be moat dreaded where ita,QB|i- 
sequences will be roost fatal ? 

" The mistake of u prince with respect to his own pretenaioM 
b the cause <if ravage, famine, and massacres — of incalciHable 
loss to the present j^eneration, and of such depravation of man- 
ners as may extern! calamity to the endoftimr. If lie luaves 
his differences to arbilration, lie shows himself candii),' ennltiihle, 
and diNpassionate } be states his reasons upon which* hiiclaTm 
is founded ; that Umpire is an amicable mediator. Thouifirhia 
dclerniinalions do not compel iiiiplicit obedience* yet the greia- 
est deference should be p»id to them. He docs not pronounce 
sentence like a judge from whose authority there in no appeal: 
but prop<isefl ex|Mdicnta, — and by his advice the parties maJcis 
mutual concessions for the preservation of peftce." 
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Such was the project of the amiable Fenelon &>r preventing 
war^ and such the adTice whicli he gave to a young prince. 
That these sentiments are the dictates of benevolence, few will 
deny. To say that it is impossible for rulers to carry such a 
plan into efTect, is to represent them as the most ignorant or 
m»t depraved of tlie human race. Nothing but the iviU not or 
the depramU/ of those in powery can, with any reason, be urged aa 
an obstacle to the adjustment of national disputes by an Umpire. 
Air soon, therefore* as the nations of Christendom shall be bless- 
ed with good rulers, some method of thus amicable nature -will 
be adopted to prevent the calamities o( war. And so long as 
the appeal is made to deadly combat, it may justly be inferred 
that deluded or unprincipled men have the management of pub- 
lic affairs. 

' ^ Should, however, any question arise, where principle and not 
pesaioit is involved, there can be no objection, in a just govom- 
mmt, to submit it to the decision of an independent tribunal.— 
If the object of a national claim is sincerely justice, friendly dis« 
cnarion and the mediation of a third power are the natural 
moibBB of promoting it. As long as these can avail, no nation 
that htt been suiBciently enlightened to abolish the trial by ju- 
dieial combat in the litigation of individuals, can offer an apolo- 
gy for resorting to arms in its own cause.''* 



caih's club. 

Iir former ages persecution was vindicated by arguments from 
the Old Testament, as war is at tlie present day. AV hile the 
s^rit and practice of persecution were popular in New England^ 
Dr. Increase Mather was an advocate for the sanguinary meas- 
ores. But he lived to experience a remarkable change in his 
views on that sulyect, and to bear testimony against his former 
opinions. « He became sensible that the example of the Isracl- 
itish reformers, inflicting penalties on Calse worshippers, would 
not legitimate the like proceeding among christian gentiles.— 

* See the late Address of the Honorable Andrew Kitcliic to llie Mansa- 
chusetts Peace Society, p. 13. 
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He saw that until persecution be utterly abolislied out of ttai 
world and cain's ci<vb taken out of Abd's handy it is ioipoaak 
ble to rescue the world from endless oonfoMons* He that hm 
the power of the sword will always be in the rightf and dwttyt 
assoHie the power of persecntiiig. In his latter timeSf therrfbteif 
he lodged upon it as one of the most hopeful among the aigna ii 
the timeSf that people btgui to be ashamed of a fifactioe wlSoi^ 
bad been the mother of abominationSf and he came entiniy Mlf 
that golden maxim — EnmfHi poenm doeerU* .^ ■'% 

BeUmap'g SBik eJM A toL U pp. 8iu^' 




Such a change of sentiment was experienced by otliers af i 
afi by Dr. Mather, and the migorily of our ancestors at hipi||l|^ 
raised their voices against the principle of persecution {..|aq|^ 
then the horrid woflL of religious butchery was abolisbed. .ij^ 
valid reason^ however^ can now be giveuf why it is not as — 
sonable to employ the sword to settle disputes relating to 
gion^ aa those of a political nature. ^But in either case ^ Cap^ 
Club'' ill becomes the Christian. , .(,^^ 

In relation either to war or persecution^ the weapons caipk||ji<» 
ed may justly be represented by << Cain's Club ;^ but wbjt ttftf 
professed christian ruler, who employs this ** Cluby** shmdd be. 
called ** Abel/' is not so clear. The spirit of war andperaeqa* 
lion is tlie spirit of Cain and not of Abel. Men of Abel'a teip<< 
jier may have been so deluded as to imagine that they werc[ 
« dcing God service" in wielding << Cain's Club" for the dai» 
truction o( their brethren ; but this fatal << Club" has more co|a- 
monly been found in the hands of Cain. If it could be wrarti^ 
from Cain, it would not be long before every Abel would aajt^ 
Amen to the abolition of sanguinary customs. In the bHaiMpij 
of persecution, this Club has already become unpopular ; it raf ^ 
mains to render it so in respect to war. I 

When << Cain's Club" is used by a private individual and' 
the murder of a brother ensues, the transgressor is consigned: 
to the gallows. But when it is used by a man of rank, it i^ 
called <<an affair of honor." When employed with success by ^ 
a nation, or a << great gang," and thousands are murdered* tUa' 
is heroism, patriotism, and glory. 
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In despotic goyernmentH << Cain's Club '^ is at the disposal 
oi an individual with millions at his command to wield it. In 
CMir country tliis Club is unfortunately in the hands of a bare 
B^ority of congress and the President Thus by the influence 
of party passionSf to which the weak and the wicked are most 
liable— the people of this country are perpetually exposed to 
Ifce evils of war. If a majority of one In each house of congress 
riiall say, l£t Cain*s CM bepuiin ftq%n9Uion9 and the President 
ihall appnive, the work of horror and vengeance immediately be- 
^ns. Thousands of innocent people of another country are 
doomed to slaughter and misery ; and by the rebounding of the 
Cluby an equal numberf perhaps, of our citizens will share a 
rimilar fate. Besides* it costs enormous sums of money to keep 
this Club prepared for use, and men prepared to use it ; and 
tbe people throughout the land are continually taxed with << the 
price of blood.'' 

"What a saving will there be of property and life, when 
V Cain's Club " and Cain's temper shall lose their popularity ? 
To eflfect this should be the aim of every man who regards the 
welfare of his country, or the future happiness of his own soul ; 
uid It 18 one of the most hopefiil signs of the times, that people 
b^n to be ashamed of a practice which has been << the moth- 
Bir of abominations, " and the curse of every country. 

How bappy It would have been for our red brethren, had 
" Cain's Club " never been wielded by professed Christians ! 
Sappy too would h have been for many thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow citizens. 

Let it then be the care of every Christian parent to impress 
DB the minds of his children these awful truths, — ^that it is the 
ipirlt of Cain which the promoters of war wish to excite, — and 
Hat it is << Cain's Club " which they put into the hands of men, 
when they call on them to revenge wrongs and murder tlicir 
brethren. Whatever varieties there may be in the weapons of 
irarf or however they may be polished or decorated— ^whenever 
they are employed in the work of vengeance and manslaughter, 
Ihey ar« but the varied forms of << Cain's Club f^ and until 
mnething shall be done to render the customary and wanton 
use of such weapons disreputable, it will be ^ impossible to res* 

3 
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cue ILe world from cndkffi confuaion." For ** he that has tht 
power of Uie sword will always be in the right,'' and always a»^ 
8ume the power of making war. In every war which can bs 
named, each party has pmfpsaed to << be in the right ;" and tha 
contests of nations, called Christian and ciTiIised» have Keen ds- 
cided, not by reason and justice, but by « Cain's Club/^ violaiin^ 
and murder. Thus millions after millions have been mnrdsrad 
in Christendom in wars, which were as perfectly needless uril 
unjustifiable, as Cain's murder of AbeL And may we Mt sM^ 
that every man who seeks to involve a nation in war is as real* 
ly deserving of the name of a murderer» as the first aiia Ibafe 
slew his brother ? Alas ! how many Cains are to he feoid^ in 
every country. ' ■ 



COMMODOBE FERBY AND CAPT. HEATH. 

As unfortunate contention between these naval officers hi^' 
in months past, excited considerable interest in the Uoitied. 
States. Early in the dispute, while abroad. Commodore Penj 
violated the laws by striking a commissioned officer. On thstr 
arrival in this country. Captain Heath demanded satis&ictioii 
by a challenge to a duel. Tiie duel was at first prevented hj 
tlie civil authority ot the state of Rhode Island. In consequei||ce 
of this inteiference. Perry went to Washington, and there* at 
the itat of garoemmerUf made an arrangement for meeting Ma 
antagonist : — 

<' The parties," say the seconds, << accordingly met, on Mon- 
day, Oct. 19th at 12 o'clock, on the Jersey sliore of the Hud- 
son — where Commodore Ferry received the fire of Capt. H/eath 
without returning it ; when Com. Decatur immediately step- 
ped forward and declared, that Com. Ferry had come to the 
ground with a determination not to return the fire of Capt. 
Heatli — in proof of which, he read a letter from Com. Perry to 
him, which he had written soliciting him to become his friend, — 
and tlierefore he presumed the party was satisfied. Capt. Heath 
having expressed his acquiescence in this opinion, and that the 
iiyury he had received from Com. Ferry was atoned for, the 
parties returned to the city. 
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'< We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct state- 
ment" 

Stephett Decatur. 
R. M. De8HA« 

Thia transaction deserves a serious review* We shall there* 
fore submit the following observations : 

First. As Com. Perry was conscious that he had injured 
,Capt Heath, would it not have been far more magnanimous, as 
well as more Christian, to have made an ingenuous confession 
#f the wrong, than to have exposed his own life, and encouraged 
his antagonist to violate the laws of the land by murderous com- 
kat? We say murdtrouSf because duelling is murder by our 
civil laws, as well as by the dictates of reason and the laws of 
God. Shall we then praise naval officers for bravely bidding 
defiance to the laws of their country — and the laws of Heaven ! 

Secondly. Though we censure Com. Perry for consenting to 
be a mariL for revenge, in preference to making a proper con- 
lemon of his fault, we cannot but approve his conduct in neg- 
lecting to return the fire of an incensed adversary. By this 
neglecty the anger of Capt. Heath was appeased, and a recoii- 
cQiation was easily effected. How certain then it is, that CapL 
Heath would have forborne to challenge for a duel, had Com. 
Perry* at an earlier period, shown a pacific disposition, and a 
readiness to retract his fault ! In like manner, in almost eveiy 
instancey public war might be avoided, by the display of a peace- 
able temper on either side. << Soft words turn away wrath ;" 
and << it is the glory of a man to pass over a transgression/' 

HUrdtjf. Suppose that the shot of Heath had killed Perry — at 
whose hands would the blood have been required 7 And who 
but savages could have exulted in the event ? Or suppose that 
both had fired and both had fallen a sacrifice to tlieir folly : 
Who but mad-men could have justified this waste of life, and 
this savage mode of atoning for offences and settling disputes ? 
We most, however, admit that such private combats are in no 
respect more immoral than public war ; — and tliey are usually 
far less uryust, and less distressing in their results. 

fourthly. There is still another view to be taken of this affair. 
These men were ifficers in the pay of the United States. It is 
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then a question wbicb deserYes the attention of our govermneiii^ 
and of all our tellow citizens, whether men can be regtirikA WM 
deitfenders of our rights and civil institutions, who tiius wanton- 
ly violate the laws of the land 2 Is no danger to be apprehend- 
ed from permitting men to hold offices in the army or the nary^ 
who assume the right of risiug above the laws, and of conunlt-^ 
ting crimes which the laws jusdy denominate murder? 

We have no personal acquaintance with these officers, and 
no desire to ii\jure either of them ; but we wish to call their aC^ 
tention, and the attention of others, to this interesting 8iil(ject f* 
and we believe it to be the duty of every man who is a friend ta 
religion, humanity, or the welfare of his country, to raise Ui 
voice against such flagitious violations of law on the part of. 
men in office* We may allow that these officers are men of 
age ; but we see that this courage has been displayed in a 
ner which tends to bring our laws into contempt, and to opea 
more widely the flood-gates of barbarism and murder. Aaj 
other men in the United States, not excepting the slaves, bam 
as good a right as the officers of our navy to commit murderr*^ 
as good a right to choose their own modes of revenging wmnigs 
and setding disputes in violation of law. What then would be 
the consequences, if all other classes of people should thus rise < 
above the laws, set them at defiance, and adopt some mode of 
murder for the setflement of their disputes ? The land would 
soon be filled with barbarity, violence, and blood-shed ; eveiy . 
roan's life would << hang in doubt," and all our civil and leU* ; 
gious institutions would be exposed to fall a prey to malignant . 
and revengeful passions. 

If the officers of our army and navy are with impunity per- . 
mitted to attempt the murder of one another, what security have ; 
we that they will not also murder other citizens ? If they may 
thus outrage our laws while within the United States, with what 
safety can they be trusted abroad, as commanders of ships of, , 
war ? If they will not regard the laws of God, nor the laws of 
their own country, can it be ex[)ected that they will regard the ,. 
laws of other countries, or the law of nations ? Many bloody , 
wars have been occasioned by the haughty and wanton acts of 
military and naval commanders ; nor may our country expect 
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mch peace^ if bucIi officers are suffered to trample on its 
laws, and encourage crimes by tlieir own example. 

As the war-malLer treats tlie laws of God, so tlie duellist 
treats tlie laws of the land^— excepting that in the latter case 
there is a little more heroic skulking to avoid the bands of 
jastioe. But the example in the two cases is adapted to de- 
stroy all reverence for tihe laws both of God and man. 

The public will have opportunity to see» whether the Pros- 
iient of the United States will gfve bis sanction to murderous 
cooibat and atrocious violations of law ; or whether he will 
oaose the/mr naval officers to be punished according to their 
dsaeitu. We say/mr naval officers, because the seconds are 
K mi mui ' d erers in view of the law, and in fiict encouragers of 
a mnrderous custom. 

The preceding paragraphs were written for the last Num- 
ber of this work, but deferred for particular reasons. Since 
which our newspapers have announced another transaction 
to add to the reproach of our country. They have stated 
fliit the Attorney General of the United States — unmindful of 
his oath as a peace officer — ^has sanctioned by his own exam- 
pk thebariiarous appeal to << deadly combat'' With what face 
can he bow proeecute the wanton murderer in our courts of 
josKce, while it is known throughout the land, that he is not 
ashamed to tranegress the laws by a challenge to a duel ? 
Have we no men of more virtue than duellists to fill the im- 
portant office of Attorney General ? What but war and mur- 
der am we to expect, while men in such stations allow tlicm- 
sdves fai such flagitious violations of law 7 Is it possible 
that any impntations could be implied in the remarks of Mr. 
PInckney, so injurious to the reputation of the Attorney Gen- 
crdy as his own Gothic mode of seeking redress ? 

Few men, it is suspected, ever wished this gentlemen a 
gnatw ii)|ni7 than he has done to himself. Prior to the 
sooount of the chaUenge, we had entertained a favorable 
qdafon of his character ; and even now, we are disposed to 
make a reasonable allowance for the influence of education 
n a part ^ the country where the phrase << men of honor,'' 
neans nen» who^ in defiance of law, settle their disputes by 



revenge and murder. We deem itt howeyer, m solemn d«ij 
to inculcate the doctrine, that no man ahonld be regarded.!! 
worthy to execute the laws of the land, who» by bis own ex* 
ample, encourages transgression. When such are the offieen 
of justice, the remarlc will ever apply, that '* Laws arejikp 
cobwebs, which only entangle the smaller fliesy .wUle ViPll 
and hornets break through them and eacape.** > . .,^ 

We have recently seen tfn artido from a Lomloa papm^ 
purporting to be a Proposal for a Dictionary, with new Mp 
citions to words. Among the specimens of new drfinitif 
was the following : — ... j^ 

<« Duel, an interview between two feols.'' . . i.^^. 

Should the sentiment thus strongly expressed be gomnUf 
adopted, duellists will cease to be called << gentlemea 4t im^ 
or," or the title will be regarded as the severest repraask 
To the Compiler of the proposed Dictionaryy we would ssg* 
gest the following definition : — . » .^ 

JFaVj the barbarian's substitute for reason and juslicei Mr. til|a 
tiger mode of settling the disputes of Christian nations. ^, , 



BEVIEW OV VOUB MODEBH DI8CM>V£RIES. 

The friends of peace should be careful to notice, wm&ip 
and reflect the rays of light which emanate from men ia li%h 
stations, and give ample credit to rulers for all they taj- M 
do, which tends to preserve the peace of nations. Too aftea 
the professions of rulers have been deceptive ; too often» al- 
so, have good intentions, on the part of rulers, been aob- 
verted or changed by rash and indiscreet iroputationa «f ' in* 
sincerity. 

It is the object of this article to bring together andreVlew 
four important discoveries which have in this age been lAAde 
by men of eminent rank. Tliese have been heretofore oo* 
casionally noticed, but they have not been exhibited togeth- 
er so that the reader could at one view perceive their rela- 
tion to each other, their mutual tendencies, the encourage 
roent which they afford, and tlie uses to which they are ap* 
plicablc. 



FvrtL It luui been discovered that the firindjltB of dvil- 
imetiam nay be adopted for the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween rulers, when they are inclined to peace. 

BeemuUgm That the war policy << is not that on which the 
wiadton ai God has founded the tranquillity and prosperity 
•f ttationa/* and that Christian rulers should adopt tiic max- 
of Jesus Christ, << who teaches mankind to live as breth- 
not in hatred and strife, but in peace and luve." 
«» J^irdijf. That « the most noble of all ambitions is that of 
inHoting peace on earth and good will to man." 

WkmrtUfi. That a << useless expense and great danger of 
ealBsions'' may be aYoldcd in dismantling ships of war by a 
Mtad agreement between different goTcmmcnts. 

TlMse discoreries have been arranged according to tiieir 



The ftrst was made by the Commissioners of peace in the 
Treaty of Ghent. Several questions were left undecided, 
which might have grown up to as just causes of war, as any 
which have been found in modem times. But to prevent 
such calamities in future, the Commissioners wisely agreed 
to adopt the principles of honest and civilized men — that 
is to ngr, if tlie questions could not be amicably settled by 
i^gBOts appointed by the parties, the decision should be 
Kfbned to some friendly sovereign, — So far as men are hon.- 
sit and dvOiied, they will always prefer such a mode of set- 
fliag their controversies, << to the blinder scourges of wni^ 
msfdMrn and devastation.'' The latter mode is one of the 
nlics of barbarism and the resort of uncivilized and unprin- 
cipled men. — ^Let it then be understood and forever remem- 
herodf that the principle adopted by the Commissioners at 
CUmnt ia amicable to every case of dispute between the ru- 
kci of different nations. 

Tlie second discovery resulted fram the experience and 
obaervation of three European Monarchs, and was made 
kaown by the Holy Alliance. Till then Christian princes 
Beam to have imagined that they were not bound, like other 
nen, to observe the peaceful maxims of the gospel ; and 
that the safety of nations depended on a war poUcy. But 



God taught the three eovereigns kssoiui ai ^riflddm hf woM 
experiencet and then disposed them to proclaim the 
<< in the face of the worid.** 

The third discovery was made by BIr. MadisoDr. and 
claimed in his Message at the opeaiiig of the last aeasira «f 
congress during his presidency. H% alao^ as veil wm Ai 
three soTcreignSy had learned, aomethiqg flrDm 
He had witnessed the eflfecta of a war polipy that 
which is from beneath ; and^ as became an iMHiest rnaii^ 'hi^ 
like Solomon, was disposed to reaommend a conne^dMRHMl 
from that which he had found by experienoe . to be^ ^viiilf 
and vexation of spiriL'^ The doctrine that he adfaaoadk WH 
one which had been ^ hid from ages and genevatioiiaPVtf aail 
lers in former times ^ but it has now been revealadt aBdi«rit 
nounced in such a manner, that we may hope it will nerc^lii 
forgotten. . ^ vi I 

The doctrine of Mr. Madison imidies the aevereal 
of the war policy and ambition | for heaven and hell 
more opposite in their natureSf than the ^ ambitioii fiw 
moting peace and good will/' and the ambition for wai 
violence ; — if the former is « the most noble of all-ambitioaB/^ 
the latter is the most infamous and detestablOf and opgM ftat 
be so regarded by ail mankind. It may also be reaMUkalr 
that Mr. Madison's doctrine implies a decided l y prob a Hlm 
of the « ambition " of Peace Societies, and places tMffi^mf) 
ertions among the « most noble '' that can be named* v^thu 

As the first of these rays of light emanated in an mmngbii 
ment between the British government and our owm «o^dife 
the fourth. In the first, the two governments agreed iu. adsfti 
an amicable course for the settlement cf existing d^kMrn p 
in the other, they adopted a method for pnvetilmgjiititmied^^ 
lisions. The latter arrangement had been mentioned in IW 
newspapers prior to No. 10, of the Friend of PeaoB^ • tmi 
that No. the account was reviewed with approbation. Than 
statement has since been confirmed by President Mobim^s 
in his first Message to congress. He says, ^By tbia aiWi'f 
rangcmcnt, useless expense on both mdes, and what is of atiln 
greater importance^ the daiv;er oC collision between 



)b in those inUuid waterSf b prevented." This is easily 
■Bierstoody and the principle is worthy of ereriasting re- 
iwnibrance. 

After the long and disastrmn reign of a barbarous policy, 
wUcb had no better foundation than ignorance, pride, ava^ 
laligtaity, and retenge, it must be gratifying to the be- 
rolent nr'rtd to see tlM rulers of nations, one after another, 
adopting principies and maxims so accordant \vith the 
ARtate» of i^asQo and the gospel. These four rays of light, 
H'fMiperiy diflbsed and rdfccted, will give peace and tran- 
fUiUily to the world $ they will also consign to eternal infa* 
nqrtba war polity, with ril its glitter and delusion. The 
of pMce will ask no more of the rulers of nations, 
a toasisleHt and extended application of these four prin- 



Let the rulers of the several nations come to an honest 
a gitmn ent, to extend tlie principle adopted in the treaty of 
fihoat to every case of national controTersy, — ^to act towards 
saoli oUmr on flie benevolent maxims avowed in the Holy 
JMiaiifOj amd to employ tlieir influence to give celebrity to 
^'tlm Msit noble of all ambitions f then they may with per- 
ftd flIiMy and great advantage extend the saving principle, 
iMIiidlmaatled the vessels on the lalces; 
WWv a dreadftil Itind of propriety ships of wu* have been 
^ floating hells.'* They have been a prolific 
of oaWsion and bhwdshed, and it is believed that tha 
ia Mt very dMant when they will be generally regard- 
ed by refleetltag men as a corse and a reproach to the na^ 
tliocMUPth. Were suitable provision made for the 
ttctiUM, who are impri$(med in these recepta- 
ekrof dcapoHsm, war, and vice, it would be a favor to man* 
kMflf aB th^ armed vessels throughout the world should be 
ineoaMraMy sunk in the depths of the ocean : At least we 
fl^y aay» it would be much better for the worid to have tliem 
all wmokf than to have them employed as <« floating hells,** 
for toriMntlng and destroying the human family. How hor- 
jrlAa ia the thought that so great a portion of human beings 
iiAMrtB^ has been devoted to the work of vengeance 
4 



and manslaughter ; and that Christian uationa should out- 
do even Mahometans and Pagans in this murderous tMji 
and still pretend to be the followers of the Prince of Peace ! 

There is perhaps no eminent ruler in Christendom^ who 
does not profces to he a friend of peace, or who will not say 
that he is willing to do all he can consistently to preTe# 
war. If such professions are sincere, why may not the ds^ 
sires of rulers be accomplished ? Are they such barbarians 
that they can liave no confidence in each other ? We bi^ 
better things of them. Why then may they not be poMud- 
ed to try our experiment for the prevention or BbeUtkNi'ef 
war 7 They have expended millions after mflliooB in pM- 
viding ships of war and other kinds of military a^iantMi 
with a professed design to preserve peace. But fliia policfjjr 
has proved to be totally unadaptcd to such an objecty inil 
has probably occasioned fifty wars to every one which it km 
prevented. 

Suppose then that the present rulers of Christian natiflMi 
should so far change their policy as to form a compact %t 
ten years, each engaging that in his own dominions an cffr 
fort shall be made to difi^ise the principles of peace, and te 
excite a just abhorrence of war ; that for this purpose tlieiw 
shall be an annual appropriation, by each govemmenty of is i 
much money as would be requbite to build, equips and Mui 
one ship of seventy four guns ; that the rulers thentadvea 
shall take an active part in the business, and call on all the 
ministers of religion — on all the teachers of colleges, acade* 
mies, and schools, and on all parents and masters, to coope- 
rate in the benevolent design of rendering war as infamoas 
and detestable, as it is unjust, inhuman, and anticbriatinn : 
What would be the efiSect 7 Is tliere the least roaaon to 
doubt that in this way, and with this small expense, penpe 
might bo preserved throughout Christendom, and war be 
made an object of as general reprobation, as unlicensed rob* 
bcry and murder 7 

Should such an experiment be faithfully made, there wwdd 
probably never be another public war between any two chrift* 
tiaii nations. This remark, however, ia not of the natuvofiC 



prophecy ^ it k founded on the immutahle connexion between 
pacific causes and pacific effects. Without any further ex- 
amlnation, we may venture to assert, that history docs not 
fwrnish one instance of war which resulted from a pacifip 
poljcy-^no instance of war between two nations or two in- 
dividualsy when, on each side> tliere was a I'eal disposition 
far peacei— and that a pacific policy will as iuTariably pro- 
fhice peace, as a hostile policy has pniduced war. 
' By such a policy and such an experiment, as have now been 
m^sgOBtedp it would be easy to effect, in twenty years, such a 
revdation in public scntimentf that what delusion has called 
the '^ field of glory," would be regarded as tlie Jidd of tii/a- 
mgt as well as of horror. Then some nobler qualities of 
mind than those of the tiger, will be deemed requisite to insure 
a seat in the temple of fame, or a mansion in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

BQstoiy has recorded many great changes in public senti- 
ment, in regard to customs which were once popular ; but 
■ot any of so great importance to the world, as that which is 
BOW contemplated. While war retains its popularity, as an 
honorable mode of deciding the quarrels of rulers, what are 
flie most enlightened nations but barbarianst compared with 
what tbey ii^iU be when this atrocious custom shall have been 
abolished J 



COITGRXSS OF AIX-LA-GHAFBUCiB. 

XtverpNrf, A)f9. 2S, iSlS. 
Tbb conflnrence at Aiz*la-Chapelle having finaVy closed, 
«iid most of the Allied Monarchs and their Ministers having 
taken their departure, the state impers which are to an-' 
nounce to the world the results of this august Congress of 
Sovereigns, have at length made their ap|iearance. These 
papers are four in number, but they are neither very volumi- 
nous nor very explicit. The two first consist merely of an 
invitation to France to join the great confederacy, and tlie 
eager aoccaaicMi of that power to an alliance which is found- 



ed OD such magnificent purpfiMS* Tbe third «Dd feuHh con- 
tain a simple and dignified appeal to the whcdo cinliped 
world* in vindication of tbe great objects which the alHoi 
powers have already accomplisKedf the still greater ^t jeri l p 
which they have in view, and tlie sacred coiQ|.-acts into arhiok 
they profess to have entered for the benefit of the hnnan 
race. They solemnly invoke the assistance of beave» md «&. 
mankind to carry thw) noUe pngecta into eiacHtioBf aai- 
declare that their great olgecta of contentiont heiiQefiprw^sd, 
shall be such only as respect the gradual advancevoMt iptlkm* 
human species, and the maintenance of pegce and good wiB* 
on earth. 

Dedaratim of (he JMUed 8overeign$f on the hretMngf mp lof Ike' 

Congress of Aix^lU'Chapdle, 

I 

Now that the pacification of Earope is arcomplis1ied,by tbe^ 
resolution of withdrawing the foreign troops from the Frenph 
territory : and now that there is an end of those meisnns 
of precaution which deplorable events had rendered n coo M jap 
ry, the Ministers and Plenipotentiaries of their Miyestiea the 
Emperor of Austria, tlie King of France, tl^ IS^ng of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, have received orders from their Sovereigns to 
make known to all the courts of Europe, the results of their 
meeting at Aix-la-Chapclle, and with that view do publish 
the following Declaration : 

The Convention of the 9th of October, which definitively 
regulated the execution of tbe engagements agreed to in the 
Treaty of Peace, of November 20, 1815, is considered by the 
Sovereigns who concurred therein, as tbe accompliabnaat of 
the work of peace, and of tbe completion of the pcditkal sys- 
tem destined to insure its solidity. 

The intimate unmn estahlishcd among tlie monarchs. who 
are joint parties to this system, by their own prindides, no 
Itss than by the interests of their people, ofiers to Earops 
the most sacred pledge of its future tranquillity. 

The object of this union is as simple as it is great and nala- 
tary. It does not tend to any new political combinatioib— to 



any cliange in the relations sanctioned by exLstinfc treaties. 
Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it has no other ohject 
ttukn the maintenance of peace, and the security of thuse 
transactions on which the peace was founded and consuli- 
dated. 

The Sovereigns, in forming this august union, have re- 
girded as its fundamental basis, their invariable resolution^ 
nsver to depart, either among themselves or in their rela- 
tions with other States, from the strictest observation of the 
principles of the right of nations 5 principles which, in their 
application to a state of permanent peace, can alone eflectu- 
ally icuarantee the independence of eacli government and the 
Stability of the general association. 

Faithful to these principles, the Sovereigns will maintain 
them equally in those meetings at which they may be person- 
ally present, or in those which shall take place among their 
ministers ; whether it sliall be their object to discuss in com- 
mon their own interests, or whether Ihey take cognizance of 
questions in which otlier governments shall formally claim 
their Interference. The same spirit which will direct their 
coundDs, and reign in their diplomatic comnmnications, shall 
preside also at these meetings ; and the repose of the world 
shall be constantly their motive and their end. 

It is with such sentiments that the Sovereigns have ron- 
snmmated the Mork to which they were called. 1 bey will not 
cease to labour for its confirmation and perfection. They 
snleraitly acknowledge, that their duties towards Grod and the 
people whom they govern, make it peremptory on them to givo 
to the world, as far as in their power, an example of justice, 
of concord, of moderation : happy in the power of consecrat- 
ing, flrom henceforth, all their efforts to the protection of the 
arts of peace, to the increase of the internal prosperity 
of their States, and to the awakening of those sentiments of 
religion and morality, whose empire has been but too much 
enfbebled by the misfortune of the times. 

Metteknich, Wb£Linotoh, Nesselrode, 
RiCHEUBir, Hardbnbebo, Capo D'Istbia. 

CastlbBiIBagh, Bbbbstobr, 

Mx-Ia-ChapeUe^ Mro. 15, 1818. 
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BEMAEKS OH THE <^ DECUlSATION^ OB SOTSBEIGNS. . 

The preceding Declaratkm of the Allied Sovereigns af 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle is rcganled as a fruit of the same spirit maA 
the same convictions which produced the Holy Alliancey ia 
1815. From that time to the present, so far as we have te^ 
formation, the several powers which united in that A]Usilioe»' 
have pursued a pacific policy. Little reasoUf it k beKevtd/ 
has been given by their public acts to support tlie sospictoM 
which were entertained of intHgoe and insincerity. B«fr 
since that periodf many have been the acts of tlie Blnperor' 
Alexander, which afford reason to believe that he was sin* 
cere in professing a desire to prevent the recurrence of ^rar. 
It has been repeatedly stated in our public papers as a fiwl^' 
that since the yearl814 he has discharged from the Rnssiail^ 
service no less than four hundred and fourteen thousani 
men ; and in his Uluise for establishing the Society of Cftrto* 
tian Israelites, he has expressly exempted the whole SocMj 
from *^ military services,'' and fW>m liability to have soMkn 
quartered on them. Other public acts of this soTorsigi^i 
though not immediately relating to military aOiiirs, allbrd 
evidence ot a benevolent pcdicy, and a disposition to ndvanoe 
the happiness of his subjects, and the general welfare of 
mankind. 

In the proceedings of the late Congress there is modi* to 
approve. Admitting the sincerity of the Sovereigns in their 
Declaration, what more could have been reasonably expected 
of them under existing circumstances 2 They have publickly 
pledged themselves to seek the peace and tranquillity of tlie 
world — ^the advancement and happiness of the human race | 
and considering what some of them have already done, wo 
_may prudently forbear to question their sincerity till their 
works shall give the lie to their professions. 

It is unquestionably in the power of the Allied Sovereigns 
to do very much for the preservation of peace and theabolition 
of war. If they shall fulfil their sol« mn engagements, much 
will be done. Instead, therefore, of deriding their professions 
and promises^ or indulging a jealousy which may be adapted 
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to render them abortiTe, it will be the prayer of the wise and 
ttM goody that these soTere igns may redeem their pledge, by 
preaenriog the peace of Europe^ and by extending a benign 
iHflaence throaghoat the world. 

Since the establishment of Peace Societies, some well di^ 
pmrd frUow citisens have been afraid that the exertions in 
bf our of peace wooM so far paralyze the military spirit, as 
^endaugf r oor country. With these apprehensions was as- 
ipciated the belief, that little or nothing of a similar nature 
was in operation in Europe. But such fears may now be 
siAred to go to sleep. Much is doing in Europe to dis- 
coorage the spirit of war ; and probably there is no nation 
m EUirope, in which the desulatiiig spirit of military ambition 
k warn mora prevalent, or mora popular, than it is in the U- 
■iM States. Then are perhaps as many Peace Societies in 
the Dnited States, as in any other nation. But we have 
not lh» hannMas to see any thing from oar rnlera equivalent 
to a . Declaration, that ^ They solemnly acknowledge that 
their duties towards God and the people whom they govern 
mafcftii peremptory on them to give to the world an example 
€i jHlieo, of conoml, of moderation f* or, ** timt their great 
olljerta'of eontention henceforward shall be such only as res- 
pect tiie gradual advancement of the human species, and the 
maimteiiance of peace and g0€>d will on earth.'' 

Tfeaao remarks are not, however, designed to excite senti- 
ments of disrespect towards the rulen of our country, but 
rather to excite a spirit of prayer, that our republican gov- 
eniBMmt may not be many yean behmd the other govern- 
ments of Christendom, in discovering the barbarity of war, 
its iqnstice and madness, as a mode of settling controversies, 
its contrariety to the Christian reUgion, and to every thing 
which is good in God or man. 



CONSTITUTIOir OP THE POBT8MOI7TH PEACE 80CIETT. 

Adopted at llw foiMlioD of the Sodetj, 

JVTw. 19, 1818. 

We the subscribers, impressed with the belief that the 
gospel is designed to produce peace on earth ; and that it is 



the duty of Christians to cultftatef an^ ail far a» Hntj lun 
the piiwer» to diffuse a spirit of kindness ; do agfsd to foal 
ourselves into a society upon the following plan : 

JUrt. t. This Society shall be called the PorMtoifft Jte 
Smety. 

JM. S. The oflkers of this society shall he a PfsaUmlM 
a Secretaryf who shall also he Treasurer* 

•M. 2. Any person hy suhscribing this Cmwtitntioii^M 
payii^ annually one dollar, shdl be a member of ttaia Sbbj 
ety, 

JtrL 4. Any person paying fifteen dollars at one tidM^sU 
be considered a member for lifis. 

JM. h. It shall be the duty itf the President frf* this SocM; 
to pre^e at all its meetings» and to call any scraaism 
meeting at the requtst of any two members^ It alidl bo tt 
duty of the Secretary to record aU the peooeedi^gs of tbe b 
ciety, to give notice of fdt medinga ; to ooUect rahscriplioBi 
and receive donations ; and to hold att moniea to ^bot anlpsc 
to the disposal of the Society. 

•M. 6, The annual meeting, which sliall be the 
meeting for chooaiug oflkers and transactii^ the 
relative to the Societiy, shall be holden on the first Wodaii 
day of November* 

ArU 7. This Constitution shall not be altered except atf ai 
annual meeting, and by a vote of tvro thirds of the numhur 
present at said meeting. 

M a meeting of the Portsmouth Peace Sodehf, 

Mvember 19, 1819* 

Toieif That this Society be anxfliary to the Massachusefb 
Peace Society^ and become subject to its regulations. 

From the Records. 

(Attest) Jno. W. Fosteb, Sed'y. 
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EAST HADDAIC BSAKOH O? M. P. 8. 

At a meeting of a number of Gentlemen belonging to the 
town of East Haddam» Conn, holden in the first EccIesiastU 
cd Society in said town^ on the 15th day of December, A. D. 
1S18 ; for the purpose of foiming a Branch of the Massachu- 
sehs Peace Society : — 

Rev. Solomon Blakalee was chosen chairnian of said meet- 
ing. — ^The fbUowing Constitution, (which had been previous- 
^ I7 drafted and ngncd,) was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

COHSTITUTIOlf. 

We recc^izey with peculiar pleasure, (hat the present 
ef entfttl age is characterized by the united energies of a great 
Variety of Societies, throughout the Christian world, which 
have for their object the roost diflTusive Benevolence and Pbi« 
hnfliropy. We hail the numerous Peace Jissmations as the 
haitiingers of the Millennial day ; when the Prince of Pcaco 
•haB sway tlie sceptre of universal empire, and the'<< nations 
■halt learn war no more.'' 

What trait of character can be more precious in the estima- 
(knif or characteristic, of believers in Jesvs, than that they 
tfnrjrt Peace with God, with their own consciences, and with 
tteit'^Dowwbelngs 7 May not those, who avow themselves the 
FriendB rf Peace, who act consistently with such an avowal, 
and Wko voluntarily and unitedly co-operate with the blessed 
Gospel of the Son of God, in promoting ** Psac£ on earth 
and good will to men,'' joyfully anticipate the blessedness 
promised by the merciful Redeemer, who said when on earth, 
'< Blessed are the Peace makers 5 for they shall be called the 
children of God." 

lollaeiiced by sentiments like these, and that our exertions 
in the cause of Peace, by being united, may become more ef- 
ficient ; the undersigned agree to adopt the following 

ARTICLES. 

1. This Society shall be called The Bast Haddam Branch (^ 
the Masmchusttis Peace Society. 

2. The object of this Society is to co-operate with the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, in ** the diSusion of light on the 

5 
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subject of war^ and in cultivating the principles and spirit 
of Peace.*' 
S. Each subscriber of fifty cents annually shall be a member. 

4. Each subscriber of twelve dollars shall be a member 
for life. 

5. The concerns of this Society shall be confided to the di« 
rection and management of a Board of Officers^ consisting of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, aTreasnrerf 
and six Directors ; any five of whom shall constitute a quo>» 
rum to transact business. 

6. There shall be a meeting of the Society annually on tht 
last Thursday in the year | at which time the Oflkere of the 
Society shall be elected, and report made to the Society of 
the transactions of the preceding year. 

7. At each annual meeting of the Society, there ahaU to 
an Address delivered by some member of. the Society, who 
shall be designated for that purpose by the Board of Oflkenb 

8. Special meetings of the Society may be called by the 
President, or by the Board of Officers. 

9. These articles of Association may be altered or amendi* 
cd by two thirds of the members present at any annual mee^ 
ing of the Society : provided, that such alterations or amende 
ments shall not contravene, or be incompatible with the gen*' 
eral object of this Society — ^the promotion of <« Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.^ 



MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 

It was the intention of the editor to give in this No. a com* 
plete list of the names of all the members of tlie l£ P. S. 
But he has not been able to obtain a correct list in season. 
Besides, on reflection, he found that the whole catalogue 
would occupy six or seven pages in fine type. He therefore 
resolved to give no more in this No. than the names of 
the officers for the present year, with those of the nine 
Branches or Auxiliaries ; and to giTen tlie whole in a sepa- 
rate tract accompanied by the Constitution^ as amended at 
the last Annual Meeting. 
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OFFICERS OV THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE 80CISTT FOB 1819. 

His Hon. William Phillips^ President. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes^ Vice-President. 

Elisha Ticknor^ Esq. Treasurer. 

Rev. T. M. Harris^ D. D, Recording Secretary. 

Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. Cor. Secr^y. 

Rev. John Foster, D. D. Uni. Cfor. Secr^y. 

Trustees. 
Rev. John Foster, D. D. Rev. Daniel Sharp. 
Rev.Abiel Holmes, D.D. JohnKenrick, Ksq. 
Professor Levi Hedge, William Wells, Esq. 

Counsellors of the Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. John Foster^ D. D. Rev. W. E. Ghanning, 
Rev. Jonathan Homer. Rev. F. Parkman. 
Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 

Executive Committee. 
Rev. N.Worcester, D.D. Hon. Samuel Haven, 
Rev. J. Foster, D. D. John Tappan Esq. 
Rev. E. Ripley, D. D. Rev. 8. Worcester, D. D. 
Rev. Eliiah Parish, D.D. Mr. Thomas Yose. 
Rev. John Pierce. 

The Branch Societies or Auxiliaries will be arranged according to their 
reipectiTe dates. 

Jaffret, N. H. March ZOth, 1818. 

Benjamin Prescott, Esq. President. 

Adonijah Howe, Esq. Cor. Secretary. 

Lieut. J. Joslin, Treasurer. 13 Members. 

South Reading, June 0, 1818. 

Rev. Reaben Emerson, President. 

Rev. G. F. Davis, Secretary. 

Mr. B. Wiley, Treasurer. 18 Members. 

BiLLERiCA, July 4ithy 1818. 

Rev. Henry Oumings, President. 

Rev. N. Whitman, Treasurer. 17 Members. 

HoLLis, N. H. August 4ih, 1818. 

Daniel Emerson, Esq. President^ 

Ambrose Goald, Esq. Secretary* 

Dr. Noah Hardy, Treasurer. 18 Members. 
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RoYALStov, JV^r. ith, 1818. 

Gapt. Isaac Metealf^ Presiient. 
Thomas J. Lee> Esq. Secretary. 
Kufas Bullock^ T^usurer. 18 Mettbert* 

Portsmouth, N. H. JiTov. 19H, 1818. 

Joseph Haven, Esq. Preeident 

John W. Foster, iSfec'y ^T^reas^r. 18 Members. 

East Hadbam, Conn. Bee. i6tky 1818. 

Rev. Elijah Parsons, President. 

Rev. Solomon Blakslee, ) 

Rev. Will. Lyman, D. D. [ Fice'PresidenU. 

he vers Brainerd, Esq. ) 

N . L. Foster, Esq. Secr^y and !IVeasV. 

Directors. 

Josiah Griffin, Esq. losfanfa Oone. 

Isaac Chapman, Esq. Gapt. R. Hnngerford, Jwu 

Gol. Jonah Oates. 86 Members. 

Shelburkb, Dec. 2g<A, 1818. 

Rev. Theophilus Packard, President. 

Mr. Amos Allen, Vice-President. 

Mr. Giles Lyman, Treasurer. 

Dea. Israel Ghilds, Secretary. S8 Members. 

Plaihfield, Jan. SOfA^ 181 9. 

Rev. Moses Hallock, President. 

Dr. Jacob Porter, Secretary. 

Dr. Barney Torrey, Treasurer. 1:3 Members. 

Tlio whole number of names in the M. P. S. which have 
been reported to the Editor, including the Branch Societies, 
is 640. It is supposed that a considerable number remains to 
be reported. 



THE CONCESSIONS 07 GElCERAi; KIFLET. 

Judge Touij^an having written to Gen. Biplet, on the 
conduct of a military officer in a case of *^ supposed resist- 
ance of the civil authority,*' the General replied in a letter 
dated, « Bay of SL Louis, July 1, 1818.» The following 
paragraph of the letter contains important concessions :-* 



Tramijwfce&ii]ipliedtothoMlriioflNsii0tvitbintlied^^ lim- 
liuiy ftathority. Indeed tfafjA not teem to be aware, ao IbUy aa 
ifat, that avltdjpnnoiifls of «V^^^ 

;>erior to €be muitaix anfboritf I aildlkat w«fet&ai prioeiiple to 
oded, oar aoelal iBBtitatioiia» ivUch Ibejraa well aa aU good citi- 
I with BO miio|i feneration^ would degenerate into a military despo- 
fbrcing ita edkta at tbe point of tlK M^onet.** 

le these concessions are bonoraUe to the cbsracter or 
1 RirxETy they sre adapted to renind the freemen at 
intry <rf the daiq;6n to which thej expose themsdves 
At posterity by encouraging the spirit of war^ and mil- 
nd naval eotaUbhrnents* The General implicifly ad- 
e Ihcts which in a formw Nnmber we attempted to il- 
I i nandyy that scMiers are deprived of tlie rights of 
Of 'Hi teduoed f o the condition of slaves^— and that 
Itary system is perfectly inconsistent with republican 
bsy and iSf in fAct^ a «« military despotism" in respect 
snny and nary, oor soldiers and seamen. 
B lawB w ^ rales of condact necessary to impart to any 
is impolsey its discipline and its snbordinationf become 
tfnnny when applied to those who are not within the 
Bmits of mOitary authority f^ it follows of course^ 
Me who are within these ««limits^^ are deprived of their 
rti^tsy and are the subjects of «« tyranny.'^ 
it not then lie truly said of our nders and of our citi- 
i generaly that «< they do not reflect on tlie injustice 
letiiig one portion rf our countrymen to a state of de- 
i senilis and «« military despotism,'' under the pre-- 
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that lias deprived tliem of the rights of men 7 Excepting the 
greater number which might be enslaved, the right or % 
wrong of enslaving would be the same. But if it be just for ir 
million of men to enslave athousand^it may be just for atlioi* 
sand to enslave a million^ whenever it shall be within tMr^ 
power. '^ * 

As the << principles of military law" ai*e in fact the priii)ik 
pies of << military despotism/' and as the officers of our ana|( 
and navy are « accustomed'' to the exercise of despotic pow*. 
er^ we can hardly wonder at the improper conduct complaia- 
ed of in << the young officers/' or even in General JackmL 
We should rather wonder at the iLdiscretion and inconsisbQR- 
cy of a free people in establishing such a system of << milifft-^ 
ry despotism/' as a defence of republican institutions. As t 
nation we boast of our army and navy^ in which many tbNh 
sands of our countrymen are as completely deprived of tks 
rights of man, as the slaves of an Asiatic or European des* 
pot ; and the officers in these establishments are ** accustom* 
ed" to the exercise of a tyrannical power. By incrcaiii.^j 
our army and navy, we multiply the numbers both of tyrants 
and of slaves. We also multiply the probabilities of frequent 
wars, and the dangers of a total subversion of our republican 
institutions. We may then ask, whether such an overthrow 
of our liberties would not be a righteous recompense for the 
injustice of the nation towaixis those who have been deprived 
of their natural rights; and a just retribution for cultivating 
tlie principles of war, instead of the benign and pacific princi- 
ples of the religion we profess ? 

As a free people wx have sown the seeds of << military des- 
potism" in a republican soil ; andf as might have been rea^- 
sonably expected, these seeds vegetate, grow up, and multiply 
like thistles. These noxious weeds already threaten toovei^ 
spread tlie whole land, and to extirpate the goodly plants of 
liberty and equal rights. Their rapid and luxuriant growth 
however, may be easily accounted for : — They have been cul- 
tivated at the enormous expense of fifteen or twenty millions of 
dollars annually, and they have been manured with the blood 
of myriads of our brethren ! 
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THE IBI8H 80XDI£H« 

STiSfB before the bi*eaking up of the British head- 
B at Cambray, an Irish soldier^ a private in the 23d 
it of foot^ was convicted of shooting at and robbing a 
peasant. • He was in consequence sentenced to be 
On arriving at the gallows, he addressed the spec- 
n a stentorian voice as follows: — «Bad luck to the 
if Wellington ! He's no Irishman's friend any way : I 
lied many a score of Frenchmen by his orders, and 
just took it in my head to kill one upon my own ac- 
y the powers, he has tucked me up for it.'* 

Boston Weekly Messenger. 
admonitory lesson in this speech is worthy to be echo- 
aghout the world. By some irresistible « stentorian 
it should be made to reach the ears and heart of every 
I Christendom. It exposes the barbarous policy of 
in nations. Military establishments, war and priva- 
are the hot beds for raising robbers, pirates, and mur- 



AUSPICI0U8 OCCUSElfCES. 
ew-Tork Peace Society has been lately reorganized and its con* 
iced under the direction of a large Committee. The Annual 
of the Society wm held on the 25th of December ; a valuable Be- 
Men poUiahedy and the prospecta of the society are flattering, 
iio Peace Society is also in a flourishing state ; its numbers in- 
and its exertions very considerable. This Society has repub- 
(ht nimibcrs of the Friend of Peace, and has proposed to repub. 
«inainder of the first volume. 

ffo. 14 was published in Boston, four respectable Auxiliaries hare 
led to the M. P. S. Portsmouth, N. H. East Haddaro, Connecti- 
bame, and Plainfield, Mass. 
lew Peace Societies in the state of New-York have also been re* 

; one in Schenectady, the other in Albany. 

Constitution for a Vermont Peace Society has been publish* 
aevspapers of that state. 

he late discussions in Congress and in the newspapers, relating 
minole war, it may be inferred, that the long and barbarous age 
glory could be acquired by war on the Indians has closed ; that it 
longly suspected that « American avarice of Indian lands is equal 
h avarice of Indian gold ;" and tliat so much light exists on the 
f wars in general, as to preclude all reasonable hope of acquiring 
3 our generals, our government, or our nation by future wars on 
rethren. " Let all the people sa>. Amen.** 
Treaty, just published, between Great.Britain and the United 
principle of peace has been adopted. The two *' contracting 
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powers** agree to refer a remaining question of dispute to ''some 
sovereign or state," and " engage to consider the decision of such 
sovereign or state to be final and conclusive on all the matters 
A glorious example and a happy presage of better times ! 

NOTICES. 

Isr a review of the success of the Fbizitii ov PbacIi the Editor 

casion to acknowledge the mercy of God, the patronage of friends, 
candor of his fellow citizens. Perhaps no periodical worky so novd ip.) 
character, and which had such strong prepossessions to enconiitcib 
ever more successful, or obtained a more extensive circuUtioB ii 
years. No's 1, 2, and 3 have already passed through teven editioiis i 
country ; and tlie teven/A edition of No. 4 is now in the pi«H« 
other numbers have had 5 or 6 editions, and the whole of the firtt 
has been reprinted. 

The Editor has lately relinquished another employment, thtt lie 
devote the remainder of his days to the Friend of Peaccb From its 
mencement, the work has been published entirely at his own ris k b at^ 
an unwavering confidence tliat its objects were agreeable to the diet 
of revelation, the nature of the Deity, and the designs of his 
and therefore attainable ;— also with a full belief that the day is 
ing when benevolent exertions in this cause will cease to be 
fknatical, and will command the approbation of the wise and the giMl 
heaven and on earth. Having now disengaged himself from 
and labors, he hopes, if he should be favored with health, to 
work still more worthy of its all -important objects, and of the fial 
of Christians of every name. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace will continue to be mU 
Peace Societies, Booksellers, and benevolent individuals, who msj wis|^1 
purchase for distribution, at the moderate price of ien cfe^/ortper hi 

The subscription to the Massachusetts Peace Society is one dollar 
nually. Each subscriber is entitled to the value of half bis annol 
scription in Tracts at the wholesale price — that is, five copies of the, 
of Peace or other Tracts equivalenL 

Mr. J . W. Burditt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to 
subscriptions for the society, and to deliver Tracts to those who msy 
to become members. He also has on hand the several No's for 

If any Boston member of the M. P. S« shall fail of otlierwise 
his copy, in any quarterly distribution of Tracts, he may obtain it by i^ 
plying to Mr. Burditt. 

Tlic Solemn Review and all the No's of the Friend of Peace will be oov 
stantly for sale at the Bookstore of Cummings is. llilliard. No. 1, Condiili 

The parcels directed to the members of the M. P. S in difierent towa%. 
and to tlie several Brunch Societies, will in future be deposited at the Boi« ; 
TOST BouKLSTOHE, No. 1, ComlulL 

£rrafa.— Page 1, line 11, fin- < adopted,* read adapted— p. 10, 1. 13, Ibr * tbe mb,* r. her ■ 
p. li, 1. 13, Ibr ' dl,* r. all— p. IS, i. IS, ibr ' practice,* r. pretencL— p« 2^, L II, ftr ' our,* cw 
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VAliUABliE 

SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS 

mil rsiiED r.Y 

CLMMINGS AM) llILLIARl). 
Gumniings* Questions on the New Testament, Tor Sabbath 

exercises in schools and academies, 'vvitli four maps of the countries 
tln*ou^h which our Saviour and his apostles travelled. 

N. B. These Questions are desi;^ned and adapted to assist youth in 
obtaining a kno\vled<^e of the lite, labours, and suiieiings of Jesus Christ 
and his apostlos ; and of the geography of that part of the ^orld, which 
was the scene of the wonderful dispensations of God recorded in the Bible. 

Gummings' Ancient and Modern School Geography^ with 

an Atlas o^ ri^/il modern and ./y Mr ancitnt Afa/is^ bound eitner separately 
or top:cther« «is may best suit the convenience of teachers and scliolars. 

N. B This Gecurraphy was first published in 1813«and the 7th edition 
is now prinfing;, amountinu: in all to 7G thousand copies. It has received 
the decided approbation of the best judges, and is almost exclusively used 
in Bo'.:ton and its vicinity, and in most of the academies and schools in 
New En$^land. It is in extensive use in the Middle and Southern States. 
Tf ift uHvd in the examination of sc/iolars for adminkion irjo Harvard 
CoUcjs^e* in Cambridge. This is operating to produce a uniformity in the 
use of a Geog;raphv ui our scliools, which, in point of economy and other 
conveniences, has long been the desire of every parent and teacher. Those 
who may adopt this work, arc requested to pay particular attention in the 
use of it to the directions given in the preface for teaching; Geogr«ftphy. 

Agents for the above work. 

^alem^ Cushing 8c Appleton ; M'wbury/iortj Charles Whipple : Forte* 
mout/ij J. W. F«^st.cr ; Portland^ J. Johnson; Kninrbiuik. E. Hoag; 
Ifall'j%tfvli^K Goodale; Concord^ T A". II, J G.Uou^h; Hanover. S Hinds; 
A'i.vwr, J. Prentiss: Randolfihy ( Vt,) W. Nutting; RratrUboroufrh^ 1. 
Holbrook; Co7teo7'd^ (^ Masft. ) J.Stacy; (Vroron, A. Richardson ; rrcr- 
r ester J G. A. Trumi)ull; Leieeatcr^ J Whittemore ; Aort/iam/iton^ S. 
Butler ; FUtafivld^ S. Warriner ; Flymouthj J. Avery ; Xew Bedford, 
A. Shearman: Hartford^ G. Goo<iwin & Sons; .Vciu Naven^ H. Howe; 
JVVw Lo?uhn<f S. (iri-ene; Providence^ John Brewer: .Vcw Tor /t, Collins 
& Co.: .iibanuy I). Steel ; Utira, W. Williams. 

Ancii'nt and Modern Atlas, containing The Worlds 

Kurofie^ ./.;/«:, .Jfricc^ A''orfh Jn:rrica^ United States^ South ^imerica, and 
The British lKlunds'.y\\\\c\\ are modern ;—7y/r World an knoivn to the 
Jnrienf,yy Thf lirmmi Km/ire^ (iauL Sfiairj^ Ira/i/^ Gretce^.4fricu^ Egi/fit^ 
A.sia M:r,r.r, 7Vi'* P/uc-'s rrcnrdtJ. ir the /iv b.-ikte './' Moaes, Palestine 
or the flijii Li.nd. Suria ar.d Jf^^yria^ Th*' Perxian Empire, 

CammingH^ Testament, containing an Introduction, giving 

an account of liie .A :/.•/*// uKd htiur jtr/.?, eiilier mentioned or alluded to 
in the Xfw Testament; witli .^•>rr.v illusltuting o6«f?irr /iasw.^r*, and 
ex pUupini: '.6.<o>/r w^n/.? «/?<//' /f /•£/..- r.v ; to Mliich are added, 7?t//rA for 
.ironounri'ig Serif :furc Pro/er jYumr.'i ; a Calidogue of the Profier Xamex 

p the Tcstasr.enl, correctly accented accordinu: to Walker ; and four 
Maps of the countries throuu:h whiiii our Saviour and his apo»tles iravcU 

r.sj ;-«ror the use of schods, academies, and private families. 
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ucn have been the inhumanity, the injustice, and the 
atrocity of tiie principles, the maxims, the laws, and the 
usages of modern warfare, that many have wondered how it 
was iiossihle that such things could ever have been adopted 
by any people who had the least regard for the gospel. To 
account for facts so extraordinary and hnmiliating, recourse 
must be had to the history of our ancestoi's, and totiie influence 
of education. 

There was a period when all our ancestors were pagans 
and savages. It was so with the original inhabitants of the 
island of Great Britain, and with tlie several nations by whom 
that island was at diflerent periods conr|uered and overrun, 
desolated and repeopled. 

Christians of tiie two first centuries held war in the utmost 
abhorrence, and would suffer any penalties, even death itself, 
rather than stain tiieir hands with human blood, or be con- 
cerned in the wars of tlieir rulers. But when the celebrated 
Constantino assumed the name of a Christian* ami associated 
tlie Cross with the military standard, tlie minds of Christians 
seem to have been intoxicated with their unexpected deliver- 
ance from pagan persecutions. Then by degrees they asso- 
ciated the principles and spirit of war witii their Ciiristian 
profession. The Christian name became renowned tlirougliout 
the Roman empire, but in proportion as this name acquired 
popularity by Its r(»nnexion with a military concjueror, it 
lost the purity of its cliaractc.", and beramc crimsoned with 

blot)d. 
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Cbriatianity was not introduced into the land of our fore- 
fathers till it had been corrupted and debased by an unnatural 
connexion with military ambition and the horrid principles 
of intolerance^ persecution* and war. 

In the fifth century, an extraordinary revolution was 
effected by the irruption of northern barbarianSf who inundat- 
ed the Roman empire, destroyed a great portion of the fbrmer 
inhabitants, took poasessiun of the country, and divided it 
among themselves. As these ferocious savages were the 
conquerors of Europe, not excepting Britain, their principles 
and maxims of war became associated with a pft>f^68&n of 
Christianity, and acquired popularity in all the conquettd 
countries. From ancestors, who had imbibed barbarfaifi 
principles of war, the present inhabitants of Europe and df 
tlie Unite<l States derived their existence. Russell, fn fah 
History of Modern Europe, gives the followfng accoaht of 
the Northern tribes: — ' 

<< In tlicir various incursions on the continent, these ftsfo- 
cious adventurers were known by the general niiiM df 
Normans* from their northern situation ; and in their attaiika 
on Britain, by the con^mon appellation of Danes, to whattKrer 
country they might belong. They became tlie terror ^of all 
tiie maritime parts of Europe. But' before I speak of thdr 
depredations, I must s<iy a few worcfs'of their religion ifnd 
manners. 

** The manners of a ])eop1e, and tlie popular superstition 
depend on each other. Religion takes its complexion orig- 
inally from the manners : men form a Deity according tb 
theii^ own ideas, their prejudices, their passions; atid tlie 
manners are in a great measure continued or altered by the 
established religion of a country, — especially wlich it is 
calculated to affect the imagination. The religion of the 
ancient Scandinavians was highly so, and was preserved 
entire among the Normans, who also retained their nnadal- 
terated manners. They were worthy of each other — equally 
bloody and barbarous, but formed to inspire the most enthu- 
siastic courage, and the most unremitted jicrseverance in toil. 



tiding whom the Saxons called Woden, was their Supreme 
Divinity. They painted him as the God ()f terror — the author 
of devastation — ^the father of carnage ! And they worshipped 
him accordingly. They sacrificed to him, when they were 
successful, some of the captives taken in war ; and they be- 
lieved that those heroes would stand highest in his favor who 
had killed most enemies in the field ; that after deaths the 
brave would be admitted into his palace, and there have tlie 
happiness of drinking ale out of the skulls of their slaughtered 
fees. 

'< In consequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, combats, 
and perils, were the sports of youth.^ — Education, prejudice,' 
manners, example, habit — all contributed to subdue in them 
the sensation of timidity ; and to make fhem covet danger, 
9nd seem greedy of death/' vol. i. p. 107. 

Mallet, in his « Northern Antiquities," confirms this ac- 
count of our ancestors. He says, <^ They drew their Gods 
by ihoir own characters^ who loved nothing so much as to 
display their strength and jmwer in battle, and to signalize 
their vengeance on their enemies, by slaughter and desohi^ 

tion.^* 

. ^ The warriors who went to battle made a vow to send 
him *^^Odin, their God — << a certain number of souls which 
they consecrated to him. These souls were Odin's right ; he 
received them in Valhall, his ordinary place of residence, 
where be rewarded all who died sword in hand. — The assist- 
ance of this Deity was implored in every war that was 
undertaken ; to him the vows of both parties were addressed /" 
'< This terrible Deity, who took such pleasure in shedding 
Muman blood, was at the same time, according to the Ice- 
lamlisb mythology, their Father and Creator. So cscaUy do 
gfoss and prejudiced minds reconcile the most glaring con- 
triidictions." — Morthem Aidiq. vol. i. pp. 85—89. 

Mr. Mallet further says — << Those only whose blood had 
been shed in battle might aspire to the pleasures which Odin 
prepared for them in YaIiUAij.. The pleasures which they 
(expected after death show plainly what they relished during 



life. «< 111® heroes/' Bftyif the Edda> <« who air^ r^rived^iiiiii 
the Palace df <Mil^ hsm^ tvi^y day the t^aatU^^ of 4Mill^ 
themselves^ of passing in revte#,Mrf wwgtltg tt i i i iia dyir iil«»* 
ordisr dT battle, and catting oafeanoehertapledtot'kUlw^ftill«^^ 
as the hoai- of repast appi^eathesir^tey i^tui^ mi i w r aehi ts l^ iti 
all safe and sound, to the Hall of Odih, and fiailO Mtli%«iliw 
drinking.— Their dilpsatt Ibe sfcitfs of tMir cMiiliijii^ « 
crowd of virgins wait Updn the heroes ^t tM^' Mt^tefliMliMi 
Clips as fast as they empty them/* ' '; • > 1 ti^fir^^iir 

<f Such was that happy' state, the bare hope of 'lAickifilHiil 
dered all the inhabitants tyf the N«rth of Eii#Qfll 4iirij||fii^4if 
and which made t^enr n^ oi^iitfy deattiy b^4 WiM\mlttin% 
with ardor the imist crnel deatlis.*^ pp^ ±±9^*a^Uk i^'^ ^miA - 

<<Religibn, by anneidrig eternal hanpine^ to^^dMMiq^ 
virtues, had given* tie last 4egiiee ^activity lo^th tt JiNte ^iitdfe ^"' 
tliese people for war.^f p. Ml^i ' -> . ,>- ,-^ *«t*;«rik1ltiir 

<« la all combats^ and the number of thenar is tii*odf gioii^lithl 
the ancieat histories of IICe< north, we always ftadilNltk^t^iiiM/^ 
continually repeating the words ^tory, Aoaoar, aiid o#Miii{|Aff f 
of deaths and by this means raising one another to that pileli 
of enthusiasm which produces great actions." p. 214. 

Such were the views and such the religion of the heroic 
conquerors of Europe — the renowned ancestors of the greater 
portion perhaps of the present inhabitants of Eaifope #«dii 
America. These barbarians with veryMittle change Of dkmh^n 
acter were induced to assume the tiame of GhristianSi TliA|^ ^ 
still retained their martial sifirit and their principles of wiftit .. 
The bloody and vindictive character, which they had formalilf i*f 
ascribed to Odin, theyy as professed Christians, seem to'hif^ .' ^ 
imputed to the living God^ the Father of aH | and instead ^ ; 

* 

imbibing the spirit of the Mesdah and obeying his precepts^ 
they changed the gospel of peace into motives for war, anA 
took encouragement from the blood of Cln*ist to^ shed the ^ 
blood €t their fellow<»beings. On this ground we may aceowit % 
for the ferocious and horrible cmsades, andlbr the absolotionft ■•■* 
given by the Rommh clergy io those who engaged in these^ 
sangainary eispeditions. 



t. * 



Am each ef two parties at war had been in the habit of 
calling upon Odin to aid them m their work of havoc and 
nurder^ and as each expected the approbation of his warrior 
Bod^ according to the degree of injory which he might do to 
itbers ; so after thispeojde assumed the name of Christians, 
irhen at war with one anofiiery each party would call on 
Febovahf aa they had formeriy called on Odin* This most 
thocking deknion has been transmitted down to the present 
ime» and is stiH flie current practice in Christendom ! From 
hesaroe barbarous source was derired the practice of em* 
doying the promises of immortal blessedness to excite men 
o ttwrder one another* From thfai also the Christians of 
Europe and America derived their custom of bestowing the 
jTBHlBBt share of praise and glory on bloody-minded mcOf or 
hdae who ars most successful in war. Men who have had 
lothing to recommend them but what has often been exem- 
diled in the Tiger, the Robber, or the Pirate, have been 
xMled by Christians, just as such men were extolled by 
hoivorshlppers of Odin. 



BXVisW OT liOltTHBBir ANTiqVITIES. — ^PABT II. 

AMnro our savage aitoestitfs, war was deemed the most glo- 
EoM ef all pfolbfoions and employments, and the education of 
blMreti was directed accordingly. ^ From their most tender 
go/* Diys Mallet, << they applied themsclvrs to Icam tlie 
liMary ait; they hardetiod ttMrtr bodies, and accastomed 
le msi lfcb to hunger and cold. The very sports of childhood 
sdf were all directed towards this end — dangers were always 
kteritiingled with their ]day.-<^Thesc tender creatnres were 
nirmlly born in the midst of camps and armies. Their eyes 
nair the moment they were first opened saw nothing but 
liRfary speMades, arms, effusion of blood, and combats, 
MM* real or in sport. Thus, as they grew up fh>m their 
lAmcy, their souls were eariy disposed to imbibe the cruel 
rejudSeesof their fathers.*^ JVbrfAem JhMq. pp» 197, 198. 



Even the inBucnce of fcmBleSf or mothers, and maidens^ 
vas all empln^f d fo render the men brave, ferocious, and des- 
perate. " Indeed they could have no hope to be arce|itnt>Ic 
td the women but in jtroportinn to the courage and address 
they tind shnwii in war." p. ISS. 

"Thcresi>crt lUcy had for their arms made tlicm Rwear 
by instruments so valuable and so nsefut, as being the most 
sicnrd t1iins;s they knew, — From the same source proceeded 
their propinnity to duels and sitigle combats, so remarkable 
among alt the Ciothic nations, — and which of all their bar- 
barous rustuma has b^en must i-eligi'iusly kept up by their 
present descendants. In Denmark, and through all the north, 
they provoked a man to fight a duel, by publickiy calling him 
AUtn^, or infamous : for he who lad received so deep a 
stain, without endeavouring to wash it out in the blood of bis 
adversary, would ha^e lost more than the life he was so de- 
sirous ti> save. 

"The dreadful consequences of their Rensibility wUh - 
regard to what wc falsely call nuNon, extended onen fran 
private persons lo a whole people ; and nations, blind to their 
true welfare, waged long and cruel wars for such chimerical 
interests as really ought not to have armed one single indi- 
vitlual iigainst another." 

" After so many efforts lo aciiuire glory, it was very imtn- 
ra! to think how to perpetuate it. — The most common method 
ronststed in burning their heroes under little billii, which 
they raised in the middle of some plain, and in giving to tliese 
hiUocks, and sometimes the plains thcm»<elvcs, the name of 
the person who was there interred. The rude monument 
kept up at the same time the memory of the hero, and the 
emotntion of the neighboring inliabitnnts. ' 

" But above all they hiid recourse to the art of poeli^, ' 
when ttiey were disposed to immortalize their kings or great ' 
captains. The scilos. or bards, were employed to compos* J 
odes i>r songs, which Haled all their most shining exidoita* 
and sometimes the whrdo history of their lives. These song» 
were propagated from one reriter to another ; and there wa» 



no pablic solemnities in which tliey were not sung or chanted. 
The praises which these poets gave to valor, the warlike cu- 
thosiasm which animated their verses, the great care men 
took to learn them from their ir.fancjr, being all of them the 
natural effects of the ruling passion of this people, served in 
their torn to strengthen and extend it/' 

<< A people, who nourished so strong a passion for war, 
coald seldom be at a loss for occasions of it. Accordingly 
the ancient Scandinavians were continnally involved in one 
hostile dispute or other, and their whole history would have 
eonsisled of nothing else but melancholy and disgusting 
detaOs of these wars, if they bad been at the needless pains 
to write it'' pp. 217—222. 

M Their laws for the most part seemed to know no other 
Tirtaea, than those of a military nature. And no otbei* crime 
but cowardice. They inflicted the greatest penalties on sucli 
as fled first in battle. — Hence was formed that prejudice so 
deeply rooted among these people, that there was no other 
Wi^ to acquii'e glory but by the profession of arms and a 
fanntk ralour."— pp. 199, 200. 

* ^ Thqr looked upon war as an act of justice, and esteemed 
Ibree no nu incontestible title over the weak, a visible mark 
that God had intended to subject them to the strong. — They 
utiurred that the weak had no right to what they could not 
defond. This maxim which formed the basis of the law of 
aationa among the ancient inhabitants of Europe, being die- 
tated by their darling passion, we cannot wonder that they 
•bottid so steadily act up to it in practice. — And which after 
M m worsts to think and act as they did, or, like the moderns. 

better principles to act as ill r" pp. 200, 201. ^ 
Those who will allow themselves to reflect on what has 

quoted from the Northern Antiquities, and on the dis- 
fpoeition which has prevailed in every succeeding age to extol 
the characters and virtues of ancestors, will be able to ^lerceive 

of the reasons of that blindness, in regard to war, whicli 

exists in Europe and America. In some particulars, 
there has been a change or modification in public opinion and 
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the usages of war ; but it is easy to see tbat the preaent 
prevailing opinions and usages urere piniKf|MnjMteri!f«4ibtt^i 
a barbarous state of societ j, and 'from pagan i n mBUmk -*■'•' 

The history of Europe and of our ahccMors'liy tot glW 
extent, a history of barbarity and UiMidshel.- Ithfi mK'% 
history as miglit have been expected flroni a ptfople >ito '#i- 
rived their existence and their customs froril tl|ii* l P ii t i<rt iils 
of tlie North. They have'fifflbtred the ti%d« m'^nrltm 
age to age, as though Odin were atill 1lA^r^'0hJi^*%«4i' ife 
plea^sores and honors of vAiaiJCL, the chibf ' dIGjMi tf^^Hifr 
pursuit. ' ^ •* ifif^ij 

In England, during the reign of Edward IlI/iM li'Mj^JWli 
500 years ago, «« the nobles and gentry wcr»- i ft ttHtej^ % 
tilts and toumaments, the anilisemehtsof tM*n»tti|htt9l|({Mi' 
—and what, if possible, was atilf wors^, « ih iBifMBiljlillh 
spirit of chivalry pervaded even the fimale ilex'^ mll#ilQiMi|[ 
was more common than to see the ladies dressed tife^iViHrfit 
with swords by thdr sides, and their Imrses idOMlU ffritli 
rich trappings, tiding to be spectators of the imtkUM»IH0^ 
Biglavd. --i^lah 

What better than a race of Cains could hnve been Wp iOlB l 
as the progeny of such military mothers ! And how fiiMlltii 
influence of such examples ! ** A people who l H<ui4sfc e d '4b 
strong a passion for war could seldom be at a loas'fiU'^oiifBb* 
sions of it^ Ilencc the endless detail of morden; nasaMhlti* 
tions, duels, civil wars, and bloody contests witli ford||^ 
nations, which disgraces the history of Engilatnd, and Mber 
European powers. From such a bloody race the ptofM^bf 
tlic United States descended ; and the exploits of subh feroclbiib 
niirestoi's have too long been the boast of every chi&tfalii' 
Yiation. Tlie sanguinary exploits of ancestors, whfcb ftbliMd 
iiave been to their posterity matter of deep regfet, Itlwebeita 
the theme of eulogy and admiration — and thus the spirit "Af 
war lias been transmitted to the present time. ' ' ' 

AVIiat Mr. Mallet says of these ancient barbarians fd trdy 
applic able to their posterity :— the dreadful consequent tf 
tlioir Ki nsibility wilb regard to what we fiilsdy call itoi90«. 



uftended ellm fiwm frivate penoiM to a whole people ; and 
iNitioii8f blind to their true wdfiEure, waged long and cruel 
WITS for such- chimerical interests as really ought not to have 
araied one single indiTidual against another/' Of this bar- 
barous character have been nearly all the wars in which the 
European nations bare been engaged for the last thousand 
years* But as Big^nd observes of the people of England 
in the reign of Bbnry YI, so it may be observed of other 
Mtions 1^-^ The lower orders inured to scenes of blood and 
crueltyf were become unfeeling and ferocious ^ and the 
iMsHitf with which armies were raised by both parties on 
eveiy oeoaaion^ shows the martial dispositionf as well as the 
fcadncss of the peoploy who were ever ready to take arms in 
a foarrel with which they had no concern^ and to sacrifice 
tteir Kves for the interests of the weakest or most worthless 
ifmankind.'^ 

We have admitted tliat in some particulars the usages of 
irar are less bariiarous than they were among our pagan 
S ace st B TS $ but in one respect at leastt barbarism itself baa 
beea outdone by modem refinements. The chiefo of our pagan 
forelMbeni eompeifed no one to engage in their wars ; all 
their floMien were volunteers, and while soldiers th^y were 
0tiH freemen. But the chieft of what we call civilized na* 
famiy compel men to become at once soldurs and Mlaroes / 
IVa m something worse than Gothic barbarity. 

May we not however indulge a hope that the time will 
eome wimt intelligent Christians of every country and of 
every name will unite their efforto to put an end to the de- 
testable trade of human slaughter ? Shall Christians any 
longer consent to be the dupes of ambitious rulers, and to act 
^11 the principles of pagan savages i Let professed Christians 
iHit act on Christian principles, and the supposed necessity 
of war and militory establishmente will soon vanish ; and 
the whide business ot war will appear as odious and horrible 
as any other modes of robbery and murder. Is it not sur- 
prising that piracy and robbery should be punished, while 
rulers themselves authorize and practise these very crimen 
Vol. U. JV*o. 4. 2 
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on a £cale a tbooMmd fold more extensiTe and iiyurioas thai 
the culprits whom they consign to the gallom ! AxuA wbil 
too tlieir own example and practice have been the princlpa 
causes of nine tenths of the crimes which thegr- punish witi 
death ! 

Mr. Mallet supposed that the custom of offering humai 
sacrifices was formerly ** almost universal.** He says ** th 
first inhabitants of Italy, Sicily, the Britons, the PhoenicianB 
the Carthaginians, and all the nations we know of in Europi 
and Asia, are covered with the same reproach/' (b IM. 

This custom of oflfering human sacrifices Is stUl zetainei 
in India, and probably in other countries, although it i 
abolished in Christendom. We do not mention this i:«8lM 
as being in any degree more barbarous, inhuman, or imiMiral 
than the custom of wart which still retains itSr.popidlarity 
Indeed we verily believe that tho latter custom is of fiie tw< 
the more barbarous, anticbristian, and offensive to God- Bv 
as the less detestoUe of the two customs baa already beei 
abolished in Christendom, this fact affords ground to- hofi 
that the other will share a similar fate. 

As the people of this age are shocked to find in tho bistxHT] 
of their Pagan ancestors, that they were so deluded as t< 
offei* hundreds of human victims to appease the a^geroftheh 
blood-thirsty gods ; so in a future age posterity mi^ be stU 
more astonished to find in the history of our times^ thai tbdi 
Christian ancestors were so bewildered as to ofier miUUmi oi 
human victims on the altars of Ambition, Avarice, ud 
Revenge, or to gratify the insatiable appetites of blood-thirat] 

men. 

But when we seriously reflect on the ferocious character ol 
our ancestors, prior to their professing tlie christian religim 
—on the corrupt principles which they associated 'witl 
Christianity — on the fatal renown which at that period virai 
attached to martial exploits — on the diqKisition which liai 
prevailed in every succeeding age to look back to fonnei 
times for tho purest examples of virtue, and on the astoniahiq 
expense, and the variety of means whidi have been employee 
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to render the detestable trade of hsman butcbery a glorious 
profession, — it may then appear less wonderful that so many 
millions of professed Christians have fallen a sacrifice to 
popular insanity, than that all the countries of Christendom 
have not been converted into deserts by the ravages of war. 



THINGS WONDBSFUL. 

It is not strange that simple men should rear 

The grassy altar to the glorious sun — 

« * * * * 

But that the Priest with solemn mockery. 
Or monstrous faith, should call on God to lead 
His armies forth, and desolate and kill, 
And oyer the red banners of tbe war, 
Ehren in the blessed name of Jesus, pour 
Prayers of bloodtier hate than ever rose 
At Odin's altar, or the Mexican, 
The victim's heart still quivering in his grasp, 
' TMsfi at Mexitlis' shrine— This is most foul, 
Most rank, most blasphemous idolatry ! 
And better were it for these wretched men 
With influit victims to have fed the fire 
Of Mdoch, in that hour when they shall call 
Upon the hills and rocks to cover them. 

For tbe judgment day is come. 

* * * * # 

Is it not strange, my friendf 
If angfat of human folly could surpriaet 
That mm sboidd with such duteous zeal observe 
Each Ideot form, each agonizing rite 
Of Pagan faifli, whilst there are none wlio keep 
The eaqr precepts of tbe Nazarene, 
The faitb that with it brings its own reward, 

Tbe law of peace and love ? 

Extnutedfrom B. SmdhtfM EfiistU to J. 8. CMle. 



It 

A nnontBtr «r rtrotAX sM^mrojk 

m 

Tarn Hon. Elias Boodiuolt in a work entitled «< A Star in 
tbe Westy" has favcMred the pabbc witk ttie fdttawiag speedi^ 
as prpsenred by himaelf. It was deliTered by Compkuitf an 
Indian Chiefs to General Washing^tonf as President of the 
United States* in 1790. The object of the speechf as stated 
by Mr. Boadinot^ was to •• prevail on '^ the President << to 
relax the terms of a treaty of peac^^relatlve to an unreason- 
able cession of a largt part of their country .''—^« Complant 
had long been a steady friend to the United States in the 
most perilous part of the roTolutionary war/^ p» 95. 

<< At a meeting with the PresidejaW tlie Chief thus adores 
sedbim:-*- 

« Father, when yonr army entered the country of tiie Six 
Nations, wo called you the Town DeMtroyer^ and to Hiia dajf 
when your name is heard» our women look behind them and 
turn pale ; our children cling dose to the necks of. their 
mothers ; but our counsellors and warriors being men camot 
be afraid* But their hearts are grieved by the fears of onr 
women and children ; and desire that it may be buried ao 
deep as to be heard of' no more. 

<< Father, we will not conceal from you that the Great 
Spirit and not man has preserved Complant from the hands 
of his own nation. For they ask continuaHy, where is the 
land which our children and their children are to lie down 
upon i You told us, say they, that a line drawn from Penn- 
sylvania to Lake Ontario would mark it for ever on the east; 
and a line running from Beaver Creek to Pennsylvania 
would mark it on the west* But we see that it is not so* 
For first one and then another comes and takes it away by 
order of that people who you told us promised to secure it to 
us for ever. Complant is silent, for he has nothing to answer. 
When ^ho sun goes down, Complant opens bis heart before 
the Great Spirit ; and earlier than the sun appears again 
upon the hills, he gives thanks for his protection during the 
; for he feels that among men become desperate by the 
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iiQiiries tb^ Mnteift» it te God only that can preserve him. 
Compluit loy€0 pQnc6r*--oll he Mad in store he has given to 
Aooe who have been l-obbed hj yenr peepby lest thej should 
flondw Hie taoMoent to repay theoMelves. 

^ The whole season which others have emidoyed in pro- 
Tiding for tiielr fiMoilies^ Cor^dant has sprat In endeavonrs 
to pT Merv^ peace ; aad at this monent his wi& and children 
are Ijring on the gronndf and in want of food. B)|i heart is 
in pain for them $ hnt he psrceiv«!S that the Great Spirit will 
Iff his ftrnmesB in doing mkai is right 

•^'Father ! innocent men of onr nation are killed one after 
anothert thoilgh of onr best families; hot none of year 
peq^e^ who have comMttod these nnnrdeni have been pun- 
ished. We rseoUect that yott did promise to punish those 
%ho*ahoaM kill onr people § and we aak^ wasit intended that 
ynnr people should IdD the Sensoast and not only remain 
Mpndshedy inl be pretectal yhini (he wBod^km. 

^ Father! these to ns are great things. W€ know thai 
fMi wr0 tjery f^tr^ng^'^Wt ktne heard thai fou are wise; but 
wt ^ikM waU to hear ^oar oaemer to thiSf thai we may know 
'ttnl fin anjruL^ 



EKMAB¥» Oir COBKFLAirr's SPEKCH. 

ISsa speech of Ckimplant has been exhibited not merely to 
gratify onr readers with a specimen of Indian eloquence^ but 
to interest thdr hearts in favor of an injured people. The 
pathetic appeal of this orator may lead men of reflection to a 
more correct knowledge of the fatal policy which has too 
often been adopted towards the Indians, — and of the eictreme 
snflbrings which the several tribes must have endured from 
flie avarice and inhumanity of professed Christians. 

The title, ^ T\jwn De^troyer/^ was not applied by Complant 
to the President personally, but to the people over whom he 
then presided. Whoever will beat the pains of examining 
the history of o«^ wars wIRi the fttdiansi either in ancient or 
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modern times, viill be convinced that this opprobrious aame 
was applied with great justice* In all the modern want as 
well as those of earlier timest our people have amply rappoiMt 
the character of the << Town IMLraiferf^ and gloried in UMift 
shame. .,.••» 

We sincerely desire tlie welfare and hoMT tX mr countiy.' 
We deplore the existence of the numerous bets whiohifHniish 
its reputation. But a sense of duty Gompds us to inTila^ 
attention to the melancholy datail of wrongs and 8nflbriqg«< 
inflicted on the Indians by the blindness, avariiDe^ inbuBianit^ 
and revenge of professed Christians. We have, read -with 
mingled emotions of regret and horror, the narratifiiB oal^ 
lectcd and published by the venerable Elias Bondinot^ and) 
tiiose in a more recent << Historical Account of the Indiaita»^> 
by the Rev. John Heckeweldor. We have also ezamiaadiha' 
public documents and testimonies relating to the Bemimlii 
war. The more we have examined and reflecM, tha. mfNNM 
we have been shocked and pained ; and the more deeply ^«n 
liave been convinced, that the blood <tf myriads on ng^riada:* 
of the aborigines of this country has been long cryiQg t» 
Heaven against the people of Great Britain, <if France, of 
Spain, and of the United States. The more also have wa 
been convinceil, tiiat, from the first settlement of this country 
to the present time, wars with the Indians might have boeii 
avoided by a proper display of a Christian spirit on the part 
of those who professed the Christian religion ; that in a great 
majority of tlie wars which have been waged against tiM. 
Indians, the white men have in fact been the aggressors; and 
that it is high time for tlie people of the United States to, 
change their policy towards their red brethren. . 

The encroaching, overbearing, and exterminating spirit,. 
which has too frequently been manifested towards the natives^, 
and the oppressive policy wliich holds in chains more than a, 
seventh part of the population in this boasted land of freedonHf 
are evils of enormous magnitude— evils which cannot escape, 
tlie notice or the displeasure of that God to whom belongeth 
recompense and retributive justice. In vain are all the 
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attempts to ward off the stroke of Diviite anger, or to put Tar 
off the evil day, by unwearied efforts to excite a martial 
spirit among our citizens, and to augment our military and 
naval establishments. As these measures evince tliat the 
confidence of the nation is not duly reposed in the God of 
peace, but rather in a military arm of flesh, it mil be easy 
with Him, who has our destiny in his hands, so to overrule 
these eflbrts as to make them the means of a total subversion 
offreedom in this land, and of bringing desolation and ruin 
oa its inhaUtanta. It may eventually appear that our gov- 
em m eat has been sharpening swords by which God will 
avenge the wrongs that have been done to the Indians and 
ta tlie oppressed sons of Africa. A martial spirit — which is 
the boast of our nation — is generally of a blood-thirsty, 
iasolonty revengeful, and restless character. Swords when 
slMU^pened at'great expense will usually find employment. If 
HkBf cannot find it abroad they will find it at home. 

WeH may the citizens of the United States tremhle when 
ttey r^bd thai God is just There is, however, still a sourco 
of hope and consolation. The just God is not like revengeful 
meii^— He is long suffbring, and ready to forgive oil who 
t«rn from their evil ways and seek liis mercy. If as a people 
we nsounce the barbarous war policy — that diabolical wis- 
diHB' which is fh)m beneath — and adopt the principles of 
peace on earth and good will to men, — if, instead of protract- 
ing and multiplying the sufferings of our red brethren by 
dssdating and exterminating wars, we in futui-e employ the 
BSMis within our power to heal tlie wounds we have inflicted 
on themf and do all we can to save the remnants of these 
tribes from ruin, and to make them happy ; then may we 
Iiope in the mercy of that Being who is their Fatlier and 
our Father, their God and our God. — But alas ! for the nation, 
if wo perstet in our exterminating policy, and still glory in 
the character of the " Torcn Destroyer." 
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TBVnMONIES HEIiATIire TO THE AXtXMiMM IKDIjUn. 



!• 



To abolwh war, a change moat be efiiKted in the epiBiip 
and preposeflsions of men. War ever produoefl pngndioeaof 
the most dangerous character^ by which men are led te call 
evil goodf and good evil, to put darkness for lighW ud light 
for darkness. Such have been the effects of the freqmt 
wars between the white pe<^e and the Indians of this pantrj^ 
Several worthy m^^n of this age liave shown both their fslt 
riutisni and philanthropy, by endeavoring ta itet^.ths grqih 
dices which have so long existed against the liifsitujiMi 
natives of America. To aid in this humane attempt we ahaB^ 
in the present No., and perhaps in fiitare Noa.f give brief 
extracts from respectable writers. 



« 



First. — Hon. Eliot Boudinoty LL. D* 

<^ It is a matter of fact proved by most historiGsl acipMttlii 
that the Indians at our first acquaintance with them^ genendlj 
manifested themselves kind, hospitable, and generons^ to tipfi, 
Eurspeane, as long as they were treated with justice anA 
humanity. But when they were, from a thirst of gain» over- . 
reached on every occasion ; their friends and relationi 
treacherously entrapped and carried away to be sddlar 
slaves; themselves injuriously oppressed, deceived, and drivw 
from their lawful and native possessions ; — ^what ought In 
have been expected, but inveterate enmity, hereditary a«H 
mosity, and a spirit of perpetual reveoge ? To whom shonI4 
be attributed the evil passions, cruel practices, and vkjouA 
habits, to wliich they are now changed, but to those who ifsi 
set them the example, laid the foundation, and then fttmished 
the continual means for propagating and supporting the eviL? 

Star in the Wea, p. 136. 

'< Indeed it is an extraordinary fact that in all the wars in^ 
this country between the English and French,— Spaniarda 
and Americans, every one in their turn have uniformly ex- 
erted every nerve to engage the Indians to take part with 
them, and to fight in their own way, on their aide. And those 
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who make the greatest cry against their barbarity and inhu* 
taahity in carrying on war, are the most forward to fiimish 
them with tomahawlLS, scalping Icnives^ muskets, powder, 
and ball, to increase their detestable mode of warfare. Nay, 
they haTe employed every mean in their power, by rum, 
ftasts, harangues, and every provocative, to rouse their un- 
bridled passions, increase their thirst for Mood, and force 
them on to the destruction of their fellow nien. They have 
forgotten the conclusive adage <« qidfaat fir aHumJacU per 
Uf^^-Ht who doe$ a thing fty moUitr, does H &y AtniMlf. Must 
not sach p^ide be answerable to the great Judge of all the 
earth for this conduct ?^ lUd^ ft^o^f P»^ B. 

^ It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of this 
country to be doubly wronged by the white men f— first, 
driven from their native soil by the sword of tlie invader, and 
then darkly slandered by the pen of the historian. 

^ They cknnot but be sensible that we are the usurpers of 
ttiBlr ancient dominion ; the cause of their degradation, and 
the gradual destroyers of their race. They go forth to battle, 
sniartillg with injuries and indignities, which they have 
ilifllvldnally suffered, from the injustice and the arrogance of 
wMte men ; and they are driven to madness and despair by 
tlie wide-spreading desolation and the overwhdming ruin of 
our warfore. We set them an example of violence, by burning 
their villages and laying waste their slender means of sub« 
stoleaoe ; and then wonder that savages will not show mod- 
eriHon and magnanimity towards men, who have left them 
nothing but mere existence and wretchedness. 

^ It is a common thing to exclaim against new forms of 
crndty, while, reconciled by custom, we wink at long estab- 
lished atrocities. What right does the generosity of our 
conduct give us to rafl exclusively at Indian warfare-? With 
an the doctrines of Christianity, and the advantages of culti- 
vated morals, to govern and direct us, what horrid crimes 

di^race the victories of Christian armies ! Towns laid in 
Vd. II. JVb. ^. 8 
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aibes I cities given up to the eword j enormities perpetrated^ 
at which manhood blushes and history drops the pen. Wdl 
nay we exclaim at the outrage of the scalping knife : bnt 
where iu the records of Indian barbarity can we point tso a 
violated female V^ Article eniiUed <« tr^ts ov ihiiiaii 



CHABACTKK.^' 



l^hird — Rev, John Heckewelder. 



« If lions bad painters ! This proverbial saying applies 
with equal force to the American Indians. They have no 
historians among them, no books^ no newspapersy no oonveii- 
ient means of making their grievances known to a sympa- 
thizing world. Why then should not a white man^a ChrisAiant 
who has sjient among them tlie greatest part of his life^ an4 
was treated by them at all times with hospitality and kind- 
ness, plead their honest causOf and defend them as tfaey W9iM 
defend themselves, if they had bnttiie means of brioginig tiwir 
facts and their arguments liefinre an impartial public 2^ 

Biitorieal JkeomU afihelndian JMimUf pi ASf. 

^ Every parson who is weH acquainted with the true dianMV 
ter of tlie Indians will admit, that tiiey are peaceable, sociahlQy 
obliging, charitable^ and hospitable, among themselvcSf and 
that those virtues are, as it were, a part of their nature. In 
their ordinary intei^ourse they are studious to dilige eaeh 
oilier. TItcy neitiier wrangle nor fight; they live, I believe^ 
as peaceably together as any people on earth, and treat om 
anotlier with the greatest respect. — I do not mean to speak 
of tliose whase manners have been corrupted by a long intep- 
course with the worst class of white men — they are a degen- 
erate race, very different from the true genuine Indians whom 
I have attempted to describe^'' \u 329. 

— <« I admit that tlic Indians have sometimes revengedy 
cruelly revenged, tiie accumulated wrongs, which they have 
sufibred from unprincipled white men. The love of revenge 
is a strong passion which their imperfect religious notions 
have not taught them to subdue. But how often have they 
been the aggressors in the unequal contests which they have 
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had to sustain with the itivaders of their country ? In how 
many various shapes have they not been excited^ and their 
passions roused to the utmost fiiry by acts of cruelty and 
injustice on the part of the whites^ who have made afterwards 
the country ring with their complaints against the la^ess 
savages^ who had not the means of being heard in their de- 
fence ?'' p. 332. 

The last of the foregoing questions Mr« Heclcewelder has 
answered by a statement of some facts wluch are a reproach 
to our nation, and which deserve the serious consideration of 
our rulers. 

Having shown how a war originated in 1763, by robberies 
and murders committed by white savages, and by <« drunken 
militia officers and their men,'' and what a << hue and cry 
was raised against the Indians,'' for revenging the wrongs, 
Mr* Heckewelder states what the Indians say in their own 

— ^'iThey will tell you that there is not a single instance 
in which the whites have not viidated the engagements that 
th^ made by treaties. They say that when they had ceded 
lands tat the white people, and boundary lines had been 
fatihihhed — ^ firmly established !' beyond which no whites 
were to settle ; scarcely was the treaty signed, when white 
intruders again were settling and hunting on their lands ! It 
is tme that when they preferred their complaints to the gov- 
ernment, the government gave them many fair promises, 
and assured them that men would be sent to remove the in- 
traders by force from the usurped lands. The men indeed 
came, but with chain and compass in their hands, taking 
snrveys of the tracts of good land, which the intruders from 
their knowledge of the country had pointed out to them* 

M What was then to be done, when those intruders would 
not go off from the land, but on the contrary increased in 
Bumbers ? < Oh !' said those pcoplc,~and I have myself 
firequently heard such language in the Western country^- 
' A new treaty will soon give us all this land ; nothing is 
now wanting but a pretence to pick a quarrel with them !' 
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Welly but in what nmnmr is this qaatrd to bo brMgM 
about ? A David Owen^ a WaOter^ and manjr others, mightf 
if they were afive» easily answer the question.^ p. 885. 

Fomrlhr^Him, D. B. MMuU^ lately Oovemar of Crtargia^ Imi n^m* 

£geiU Jar Indian Jlffain. 

This gentleman, it appears, being a resident in the IndiM ' 
country, was called on by the Committee of the Senate of 
the United States for his testimony relating to the SemihdU" 
war. His deposition has been published in the newspapers,' 
and it bears strong marks of candor and impartiality, hi' 
speaking of the private acts of violence and outrage WMili 
were made the ground of public war on the Seminoles, Mr. 
Mitchell says,*— 

<< Those petty acts of aggression were increased and mul- 
tiplied by a set of lawless and abandoned characters, who had 
taken refuge on both sides of the St Mary's river, fStflftg 
principally by plunder. I believe thcjlrst ofdrage committed' 
on the frontiers of Georgia, after the treaty of Fort JackMtf* 
was fry these banditti, who plundered a party of Seminale (n^ ' 
dians, on their way to (Seorgia for the purpose of trade^ and' 
kUled one of thenu This produced retaliation on the part bf 
the Indians, and hence the kilHng of Mrs. Garret and her 
child.'' 

There is another part of the deposition of Mr. Mitchd, 
which will probably be quoted in a future Number. We msy ' 
here only remark that, hanng mentioned his own exertions to 
preserve peace, and some eflTects of these exertions, — also the' 
arrival of Gen. Gaines, and his sudden attack and destruction 
of Fowl Town, — lie adds, << truth compels me to say, that 
before the attack on Fowl Town, aggressions of this kind 
were as frequent on the part of the whites as on the part of 
the Indians'* 

We now submit these several testimonies to the seriooa 
consideration of our fellow citizens, with an expression of 
our hope, that the time is not very distant, when it will be 
understood by white jfoojhf that Indians are men» that they 



ife souls and rightst that it is possible to treat them uajost- 
> that to make war on them to obtain tbcir lands is atrocious 
urder ; — we also hope, that in future the American gOTem* 
ent will not subject the United States to a needless war with 
e Indians^ to )[T<^tify ^a set of lawless, abandoned characters^ 
^ing principally bj plunder.*^ It is already believed by 
any intelligent men in the United States, that the greater 
imber of oar wars with the Indians have been caused by 
/rite sarottgeif robbersj murderers, unprincipled land specu- 
tors, and knaves, who were more deserving of the halter, 
a residence in a State's prison, than of being heard as 
itnesses against their less savage, less wicked red brethren. 
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Ih the course of this work we have had frequent occasion 
jremark the general consent of Christians to this alarming 
ith— (Aol the aggrusor in puhUc war is a murderer. We 
19 also observed that in every modem war, eacli party has 
Stoiidod to act on the princi^es of self-defence, and endeav- 
»d to fix on the other the reproach of aggression and murder. 
In the late war with the Seminoles, all the operations on 
r part were professedly defensive. Such were the profes- 
astif the government, and of the commanding Generals. 
»r abali we pretend that these professions were not as sin- 
■e, and as well founded, as such professions generally are 
the part of those who are first in appealing to arms for 
I decision of controversies. We may thei*efore in allusion 
recent facts, state some things which may be done on the 
drm principles of defensive war* 
Fbnt A great and powerful nation may make war on a 
all and feeble tribe fur the alleged oflences or wanton acts 
I few unauthorized individualsr— and that too, while, to 
partial men, it is difficult to say on which side the unau- 
rised aggressions originated, or which party had sustained 
greater iiyuries. — Su the late Report cf the ComnMee ef 
Senate rfthe United Stake. 



Secondly. The war having been commencedy it may be 
carried on by the great nation with sword and fire, carnage 
and devastation. The small nation may be driven firom thdr 
villages, — their habitations may be consomed^ and their 
property destroyed. These unfortunate beii^ may be p«l^ 
sued into a neutral territory-^neutral rights may be violat^ 
— neutral towns and provinces overrqn and conqueredf thc^ 
government may be subverted, and the governor transported 

Jfiirdly. In addition to all these acts of horror and violenoey 
even after the danger is supposed to be over^ the Genera} 
of the gieat nation may cause disarmed and defencdeea cap- 
tives to be executed on the principle of self-preservation ! 

May wo not here justly pause, and solemnly ask— 'What 
more or what worse than all these might have been expected 
of an unjust government, making an aggressive war for 
))lun(lor, for fame, for the acquisition of territory, or lor 
improving its troops in the art of man-butchery ? 

But our government and our generals are not singular in 
their professions and principles of making war in self-defenoei 
At the onioning of the session of the British Parliament, Jan. 
1819, in allusion to the late war in India, the ministers say, 
^* His Royal Highness commands us to inform you that the 
o^ierations undertaken by the Governor General in Council 
against the Pindarics were dictated by tlie strictest prindpks 
of self-defence ; and that in the extended hostilities which 
followed upon those oiierations, the Malirattah Princes were 
in every instance the aggressors." 

Such are, and probably such have ever been, the dedanu 
tionsof the British government respecting their wars in India. 
But this seems to be a species of fashionable court language, 
adopted in ovcry country, to cover the crimes, and apdogize 
for the calamities of war. With men of enlightened minds, 
it passes for nothing but evidence of the shocking delusions 
wliich always accompany military operations. 

In « Beirs London Weekly Messenger," Sept 7, 1818, we 
have the following extract from a report ofone of the British 
Generals in this defensive war :— << Upon reaching the second 
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gate, and finding it not opened to us, I commanded the 
grenadiers to enter by a postern — ^the first thi*ce were killed, 
bat we shortly succeeded in forcing our admission. I then 
gave orders that the whole garrison^ amounting to near 300 
nen, should be put to the sword — a severe example, but, as 
I deem, a salutary one. As to tlie commander of the fort, 
Rajanant Row, I commanded him to be instantly hung from 
the battlements. I deemed this to be due to his rebellion 
from the East India Company." 

Such were some of the operations which are said to have 
been ^ dictated by the atrictest principles of self-defence/^ 
la remarking on these barbarous proceedings, the writer in 
Bellas Messenger says, » it was a little too rigorous for the 
British characttt* ; it was not altogether consistent with our 
national humanity and moderation. Rajanant Row was a 
native prince ; tlie fort was his palace ; — and his refusal to 
idmit British treops appears to have been little more than 
the contumacious repugnance of an English Inn-keeper to 
admit the soldiers lawfully billeted upon him. What we 
woidd say," he adds, « is, that there appears to have been 
little of treason in this aflfair. At any rate the punishment 
was too summary, and the exercise of power and mere right, 
too abaolttte and unqualified. Our General would have dune 
better to have considered the mode by wliich we had acquired 
mvereignty to the Rajah's fort. He would have done better 
to have made 9ome allowance for feelings not very unnatural 
to a native prince.'^ 

How forcibly do these remarks apply to the conduct of an 
American General, in hanging the Seminole Chief and tlie 
Prophet Francis ! Tet this same writer justifies tlie conduct 
of his countrymen in making war on the Ceylonese. << The 
origin of this war, he says, was not only just but honorable, 
in die highest degree, to the British character. It was a war 
to rescue a great portion of that island, and about a million 
of human beings, from the atrocious tyranny of their native 
prince.^— Another example of defensive war ! — of operations 
^ dictated by the strictest principles of self-defence !" 



Tliero has been a remarkable similarity between the d«- 
fensivc wars of our nation against the natives of thia.fjotti^tryf 
and the defensive wars of Great Britain against tlio nativw 
(fX India ; and, in both caseSf there has been too strong ,« 
resemblance to the inhuman wars of the 9paniara8 in.,CQg|- 
guering South America. The Spaniards had periMipp y 
good a claim to tlie plea of self-defip^ice as the people of QoBP^ 
Britainf or the people of the Unite4 States;, aodiiiiilff :t||p 
same pretext, Napoleon ravaged Ean^ a^l cai|9e4 Mp 
death of millions. ...•...«-. 

As we are better acquainted with the wan of«.tmr jtyipp 
country than with those of any otliec^ let os Meq jMMAlIf 
view of the Seminole war. When General (hdnfmcowoBtftfgf^ 
public hostilities against thfD IttdianSfCaii |i |ie,depic4,.itla|t 
the Seminoles were in a hundred fold more.dapgffrjtlMiiitttt 
people of the United States! Might not the war^on.tiKCir-iifft 
be far more justly termed defensivey than on the p^rt .ol.tniP 
government? If so, have we not before us an exwiple. njt 
war» which was on both sides defensive and justiflttUef jM- 
cording to the modern principles of defensive war I < . ^^:\ 

Is it not then high time that such principles sbpoU. te 
examined, understood, eifposed, and exploded ? Shall Chm* 
ttan nations for ever remain in a fatal error on this aulgertr^. 
an error which would be a disgrace to barbarians? .1^ 
these principles of defensive war be stripped of all.dillSliiCN^ 
and viewed apart from the delusive s^endor of miljtNX 
parade and j^lory. and how horrible will they appear !. . r^ 

A more fatal error was jierhaps never adopted by a ratipii* 
al beinj^y than that u hich supposes all the guilt and bloodata^ 
of a war is to be imputed to the party which was firft Jn 
ofiending ; an error which is announced in every war m«ni* 
festoy and resounded through every land, as though it, wer^ 
the most unquestionable truth. Yet, on a moment's reflectiom^ 
this doctrine appears so obviously false that it setms wondery. 
ful, that it was ever adoptee! by any man who had the leafft 
pretensions to a christian character, or even a sound mind. 



Vthifl doctrine were'truef ituroaU be tpplicftble to all the 
IMItetlttolB wbfeh exist araong meny eTen down to the 
^nattels of children ; and in every case all the blame wodd 
be on the aide of him who was first f n offending. Bat where 
k the man of common sense so ignorant as not to know, that 
Aie doctrine ts fUse when thiw applied. It is very common^ 
hi the ebnrse of a contention, that the first oflbndet* is on the 
%h<^ less guilty than bis antagonist If the principle were 
cmrect, a man might innocently take the lifb of his neighbour 
hi fevenge for one reproachftd or oflbnsife word ; — all the 
Uiotee would ftdl on the olfehder^ and the malignant murderer 
%nMd be praised fiir bis heroism and bravery. Tet this 
AbmtMW and fiital doctrine has been popular with the rulers 
H Christian natfons ; Md wifli by fhr the greater portion of 
ilMr Mbf ects. On this principle men have indulged the worst 
pU M bB B f and perpetrated the worst crimes^ which ever dis- 
fftioed-tlie human character. 

""AoboMing to the laws of our country and the laws of 
Grart Brhalttf there is such a thing as justifiable homicide 
iil 8(K«defirace. But how often has the plea of self-defence 
bJMa oiged in vain before a court of justice. — ^How often has 
X i^^i^Mred fliat he who made the plea was in fact a malicious 
Al d hh iftf ! If a man is unexfiectedly assailed by a ruflianf 
na WUis the life of the assaOant as the only means of pre- 
Ahrlllg bis own, he stands acquitted of murder by our laws. 
But we may state a case in which the plea of self-defence 
wtodd be of no atall, either in our courts^ the courts of Great 
Mtblii, of the court of Heaven : — 

Julins is indicted for the murder of Marco ; to which in« 
dMinent he pleads not gmtty. On examining the witnesses, 
titb fUlbwing fiu:ts are supported :— That Julius had long 
Mtnlltarted a desire to obtain a valuable tract of land owned 
by Marcof and that this land would naturally fall into the 
iMmds of Julilis in case of the death of Marco and his famfly ; 
that for several years there had been fi^uent bickerings 
ketween the accused and the deceased ; that a little before 
fte death of Marco, he met Julius at a tavern^ where much 
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iititAtittg conTenaiion pasted betvneen tiian ; tliat Iteca 
had been driDkiiig too fredy of anient apirita to kave a frapPi^ 
command of his paasionBy and that, in the heat of dehatef he 
aimed a blow at Julius^ wbtchf howeirery waa eaaily 4svad0l { 
that after hafing attempted to atrikOf Marco ioHMiHatei^ 
retreated and ran^ but was punmed liy Jnliaa^efffml.-fldlei^ 
then overtaken and stabbed to the lieart f that JuUmi^: Mt 
being satisfied with this act of reTenge, went imoMdiaMijr.jto 
the dwelling house of Marco, set it on flre, and UHed.Ais 
widow and five children. i\ *-. -s.^Lr^ 

Julius, being allowed to plead his own canse^ adauiMIke 
principal fhets which bad been proved againsl^' Umt^M 
aDeged that he had acted on << the strictest principlea^iantf* 
defence/' and had done nothiiq; more than waa neoeqsaff3& to 
self-preservation; that Marco was theaggneaar^tetiivt 
attempting to injure him— that his blood and the ldood.«|r |)ia 
family must therefore be required at bin nwn hniids . lyii 
myself, added Julius, I feel entirely innocent of the 
alleged against me — I expect the Jury will >acqttit 
that the Court will approve my conduct, as not oidy defefl»ive^ 
but heroic and praiseworthy. 

What would an enlightened Court and Jury say to such a 
plea ill such a case 7 Would they hesitate to pronovnca 
Julius as guilty of premeditated murder 2 Not a BMNBMnt. 
This, how ever, is but a faint picture of the enormous crii 
and horrors of what in our times is called defensive 
In these wars such atrocious acts, as Julius is suppoard to 
have committed, are multiplied a hundred or a thousand feidf 
and the perpetrators are eulogized as saviorsr— wbik for a 
single crime of the same character, an unauthorized destroyer 
is condemned to the gallows. Is it nut astonishing that aoch 
conduct in war should bo adopted or justified by rulmns who 
were educated as lawyers, and who know perfectly well the 
circumstances, which, in legal proceedings, invalidate the 
plea of self-defence, and render it nugatory ? Are they, like 
ignorant men, bewildered by the power of custom I Or do 
tbey forget all they knew of the laws of dviliaed aociety» a§ 



•000 9B tbey are elevated to important stations, or become 
judges in the barbarous games of war 7 
• There is still another view to be taken of this subject. On 
tbe acknowledged principle, that the aggressor in war is a 
murderer, it will follow of coursot that, in the usual modes 
of conducting war^ each party in turn becomes a murderer* 
For on tbe supposition that I may, without incurring the 
^ilt of murder, take the life of one who is attempting to take 
my life, it wUl by no means follow that I may also take the 
lives of others who have manifested no desire to injure me. 
But is not every war that is called defensive conducted in a 
manner which involves the innocent with the guilty ? This 
cannot be denied. But as soon as he who proi'essos to war 
in self-defence, invades the rights of tbe innocent, he becomes 
khnself an aggressor, in regard to these unoffending brethren. 
li he kill them, he is gailty of murder, even on his own 
principle, that the aggressor is a murderer. God may justly 
say to him, (M cf ihine cnon monUk wiU I condemn thee, thou 
wkk^ $arvmU J 

K the foregoing premises are just, bow awful are the con- 
dosions ! What is more common in a pretended defensive 
war than to make aggressions on colonies, on towns, on ships, 
on individual subjects, where there is not the least pretext 
bp imputing blame— unless it be a crime to be the subject of 
a government which has offended the rulers of another nation. 
But if this be a crime, who can plead not gullfy 7 

The rights of every subject are distinct from tbe rights of 
his nder ; nor is any subject justly liable to blame or injury 
for fonlts on the part of his ruler, which he had not the power 
to prevent It is, therefore, as really murderous to make 
war on innocent subjects, as to make an aggressive war on 
a nder, or even to take his life by assassination. It is obvi- 
008 then that as wars are usually conducted, while each pro- 
J^ssea to fight in self-defence, each in his turn becomes an 
agg^ressor and a murderer. Hence the perfect justice with 
winch each accnsea the other of such horrid crimes. Hence, 
also, ^ folly and delnsloii with which each professes to act 
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dwlNKtlon to the tettt0iftl'4»(«vilLiaV'^ 

■wtter of frying Ifr a ChrMfaarrortHMMi^ iMlffittiiMl 

^^VttRMnieir "tf i i i t tlMUi f ifi fca iif i^ n m iii u m mi|i I wti rt i^i 
viiitrtslbni'flmnA dgi li i Pi to^MwiMh* M^tt^kiluh/t^kttimtM 

of^ the. nrait : litebMribinffMlMifefiilii^ 

to open the eytiit^f MPi^lljil^^ 

lie hejjgteijtef <iwiM»^ jimiiiliigilin 

ed wM all Oe 44MKiMiCaiic#f^clirwei«^^ 
8817 to conwIilLuUi mmj^\iafy4lk^^^ 
thisr-the aota ^j^m ii0t ^etmnX^t*mimmitok,^w^ 
cma^ or nand^te Ihnn jlfio«j|}iniiiowaf^ Bpit if •ii9|b'«»J 
or maiidate wUI «xQM9BllN|.iflMnfdi|te agfiilihli^ 
be the responsibility iMidi the. |jfui|t.irf tbeiih jruteralr ^ 
howOTer be pfefkled that fnIo«9 fllB^a|^nl^oll^htad^*f >«hir 
popular prioGJ^ ff m^^ j^ tMp^^iiif(ieet«,^i9Ui»t1ii» AA 
not deny; atid we doaht netf tital^ewry imMornk jit a i U m tUm 
wUL be ina4^^y God fi>rlho«e W^ H WI ^ Ji M to p ii ■l iiiiil ri l 
from «diioiitim wd^nptoB... HTSImnmmif^ikt^^g^mmm 
OM winbHl at| .iptrifiw he iMMMditl^ve* 



evHi^iich are paitf but to prateiit simHtr ovUs hi time to 
eome.' Wo do db t net tkat thouewidB of rulers as well m of 
mrtqects have been concerned in the fnnrders of war^ under 
the inflnence of the delnmve prinriides wUch ha^e now beeo 
exAminedy wbo^ had they hot onderelood tiie trne ehamcter 
df these principles^ ,wmld sooner baTS exposed themselves to 
allthefafy oCnilitarf fiuMtieisnif than to have stained their 
hands with the blood of inliooent snlgedBy for the real or prei- 
tended crioMS rf^ihosB in powers 

MUltaqr dekehNi htm probaliljr been more popslArt more 
lH iw eriM »: nKwm. p ew n ans ntf and more Crtal In its efltets^ than 
any ether thai ever afllicted the hnman race. When it shall 
be better andsrslood that military operations^ on botli sides 
of a contest^ are ever accompanied with the atroclsvs crimes 
if deliberate and malicioos mmr4ersr-i«ad when it shall dso 
b6miiderKtond that nothing but the spirit of peace is nee essi ry 
toprednde both the crimes and cdamitles of war ;'--4rnler8 
wM pttiwey ponder, and reflect before they issue thdr bloody 
nnitidntBsy^miljjects wiH also reflect before they consent to 
ie ofllrMl ae homan sacriftces on the altars of military am* 
Utmrnr levengo } and a little unbiassed reflection may bo 
ssBcpni to prevent the savage appeal to arms. 

Notwithstanding all the professions of fighting merely in 
S0K4rfhnoe9 th«m is probably not one man of intelligence and 
reflection in this oonntryf who does not regard the British 
l«rs in India as tesulting from the spirtt of Avarice, Ambi- 
tifAi# or:B0venge ; nor one such man in Great Britain, who 
4sss not regard our wars with the Indians as of the same 
AomiiMUdo cbamcten And irhen either of the nations is 
Ihnod 'reproaching the otiier on account of such inhuman 
warsi.may mot the oolemn rebuke be justly applied— <« Dost 
notithonAar God| seeing thou art in the same condemnation ?*' 

If iwafn, made and conducted like those referred to in this 
MiderBay be tenned defbi8ive« just, and necessary, we may 
anxiomly adc, When-or where was there ever a "war which 
sight not with oqud tnrth fee so denominated ? Whilesocb 
pntodplis nve jft^fitfuti pMte'its ftif war chn no¥er be wanting i 
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and while tb^ are pursued by the OoTerAnent of Great 
Britain and the Gotemment of the United StatrSyinaj tt net 
tie tnily affirmed, that there can be no aafrty for the aborig- 
tnesy' eithisr of India or North America ? What then might 
these natirea do oh the same princifdea, had they but the 
requisite power ? Might they not eztenliinate tiie whiola 
tace of white men from tlie two oonntriea, and not feat^'t 
soul of them to breatliein the land of the llvinic I 

Shall not then the ftierlte of God and man In every country 
unite their exertions to render tliese delusive principles of 
war as unpopular and abhorrent^ as ihej are mynst and 
antichristian ? 

XBTTSR PBOM B. MAB8DSV TO THE SMFBBOB iXBXAHDfS. 



• I 



"« 



To His Imperial Majedyj JHexandetf Emperor ofMthoMwtritu 

i[c fc. ^c. . 

The world has lately seen great and singular event»--4hs 
awful destruction of human life, and the wide diffiisioB of 
human blessings. » . •. 

It has seen a Christian Emperor, in tlie hour of victory, pro- 
claiming the principles of Peace — a league of Christian Mpn* 
archs united in the same views — and the establishment of soci* 
eties in the old world and in the new ; each in its humble and 
limited sphere aiming to carry those principles into effect. 

Penetrated with admiration and with gratitude to the Author 
of all goody for this auspicious view of events, the Society es- 
tablished in London for the promotion of permanent and univeiv 
sal Peace naturally turns its attention to thosp human instm- 
roents to whom the Almighty has given the power, and whose 
will, we trust, he has also influenced, to promote in their higli 
stations his own cause in the earth* 

We are, therefore, emboldened to seek the countenance 
and support of a Monarch, whose profdfuwd opinions favonr 
this glorious object, and whose actions happily confirm th9 
sincerity of those professions. ^ / 
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Deigiiy thereforCf Sir^ to accept the heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments of this Society* for the part your Majesty has taken in 
the cause of suffering humanity ; and permit me to present 
to your Majesty* in their name* a set ojT the Tracts which 
they have published with a view to promote the object of 
permanent and universal Peace* These will best explain the 
principles on which their exertions are faundedf and the 
progress which they have already made* 

Signed^ (onb^alfQf the Committer J 

Lowkn, Sepi. 17, 1818. RoBEST MABSDSir* ChmVUltt. 



THE EMFEKOB^S AITSWBK* 



Aix4aX:hapelley the 6-18rA Oct. I8I8. 

I received* Sir* with satisfaction* the communications of a 
Society established upon principles conducive to permanent 
and universal Peace. 

. The mixture of good and evfl* observable in recent event s, 
has exemplified in a signal manner the discriminating dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence* in mercy and judgment. 

As a Christian* I cannot but desire the establishment t>f 
Ftece on earth by every lawful and practicable means. 

As a Christian Sovereign* I must anticipate a time when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation* neither shall 
they learn war any more. The unanimity of other Christian 
Powers is yet uninterrupted ; and* founded on the precepts of 
our holy faith* has the fairest prospect of stability. 

Permanent and universal Peace is not altogether at man's 
disposal : it is encouraging to observe the growth of pacific 
Aspositions in the world ; and societies conducted in a tem« 
perate and Christian spirit may contribute to their extension 
and maintenance. 

with these views* the object of your Society cannot fbil 
of my cordial approbation* Without involving an implied 
concurrence in measures adopted for its attainment* over 
which I have no control. Alexander* 

To Robert MAndcn, Esq. 
London. 



■.™.i, :■' ■' rmtatanit.e.mlf.'-' "■ •«' ■z""^ 

,/AUiieu 1 mn in all probabilit}' personally onknown to 
jWiv^yau will not, under existing circiimstancpa, think it too 
gmt abberly fur me to address a Ppw lint-s to yoUf to inrlose 
adeHkHr-from J. N. MooyaartEsq. nt this place, directed to 
yiM* «rf whicii he has kindly intriisted to my care to be foi^ 
mnkd' Id America. You will nlw) find included a HiU on 
JArtMith Evarts, Ksq. for the sum of g2&, made payable to 
jrstffwhach is a donation from Mr. M. to the MaHsachnsctts 
PMtarAociety. 

myaclf tave trtmiaKted tfr onr patroBs it borne, p itM | 
ba MHirti«ry, tttoriBt-^'Ear-iBe to npeat at 'tbiiltj- ^'^ 
ofwb^ haabet^ been writtaiu 

To TOO, ■! dnr ^» it will be tb^ best ri 
Mr. M. to teS you tlfht W b art merely a' Chrictian in naoM* 
but in iitd and tn tntik, — an etdigbtened and decided advocate 
of evangelical retigios, — a man who exemplifies the excellency 
of tke pr]nci|ries whiph he professes, by a consistent walk and 
CQBvetsatiiHk B^ is oh of His Majesty's civil servants on 
tbia Ifilaadr— « geatleman in bis manners, and famed for bis 
generous hoepttality to all who will make hU house (iioir 
Imbw. Hb kindness is however particularly manifested to 
those who areortbehousrholdof fiiith. Alissionarirxoftbi-ee 
ditbrevt denoounationa in this distiict, nil ronsider him their 
heloved friend and cliriBtiiin brolher, and his house their 
borne whenever they are disposed to call upon biip. . . . ^a 

VoH can hardly imagine, my dear air, how mqch lie, Cf^.,M 
tiibttes to tbe peace, the comrort, and I may add> the iW^-,^ 
nesa of tbe mliBionaries in Jaffna. As a magistrate, also, Iff 
is always ready to afford them any aid Hb|ch they ratffj^^. 
ftairc ', ■. I 



; will surely afford yoa macb pleasure to receive the in- 
Dd testimonies of his cordial approbation of the object and 
rs of the Massachusetts Peace Society^ of which you hare 
honor to be Secretary. To know that your distinguished 

persevering efforts to enlighten the public mind on this 
resting subjectf are acknowledged and a^iroved in India^ 
surely be an encouragement to you to persevere in thb 
lef which is so intimately connected with the dearest in« 
sts of men in time and in eternity. May the blessing of 
ighty God rest upon that Society ; and may Jesus Christy 
[;reat ^ Prince of Peace/' deign to smile upon their eflforts 
:tend bis peaceful reign, until every region of this troubled 
b shall bow to his sceptret and become the willing sub- 

of his kingdom — until men shall universally respond lo 
Songpf Angels-— « Glory to Ood in the hig^iest— on earth 

\e—gQQd will to men.'' Tour unworthy feUowJaborer 

in the viiMyard of our Lord, 

F.Koab Worcester. BeNJAMIIT C. MbiGS. 

IP Aa MiK Pom Sooner. 

From J. M\ M)oyaart, Esq. 

Jqffnapatcnn^ Aug. 20, 1818. 

^HBH first in this distant part of the world I heard of the 
and laudable efforts made by a few individuals in Amer- 
)o stem a popular delusion^ which has deluged the world 
ages past with blood and misery^ my heart vibrated in 
on with the sentiments which actuated the members of the 
sacbusetts Peace Society^ to such a great and noble un- 
iJLing.-— I most sincerely implored that Savior^ whose 
idem consists in peace and brotherly love amongst his , 
vf subjects, that these endeavors, in full conformity with 
nrecepts of his Gospel, might diffuse far and wide the 
led principle calculated to banish out of the world one of 
ending features of the kingdom of darkness. 
Hh unusual interest and admiration I perused the Pnbli- 
ms which have so boldly attacked prejudices on which 
oL n. JVo. 4. 6 



Urn ^pMctiMiftf'.ara^Ml'Mlinpeil; tk«;MaiWNMAMMfeNr 
#CiMc«HUr« pnqiB<tcitfcwhUih,l»w»>lii thflitot "« w^ wwg'Wi|<' 

wmibi w|wiBgi>»KWiaWl.«t4.goiB^«Miw^« ^ w ri N i 

M* «pe»^tlwiiart»<rfa>c- >BB iHwli la riialii|wii ii ^ liw w i iw qftlilifc 
w lone«ttiftt*el*pltbtirinu»iil4i(. l |ln» i l] iji M # 1H^ i W *tlWip il» ' 
tlw i|rarifagiight*cavrwfartjB»<a«gi^will ifcn j^lf 
tntetthe da>k«st,R!iC!Bflaw^ oFt Mi^gMiit. piwiiWiiBHtilljji. 

emuKipitcd then from tho cnwl thraldom to whiiikiNMitt 

the«IWCfeflj1|tM»:B^^|b>i' ...,K.|^;^- /ii;M.". -I vd sLafpnos ly.'j 

Hr iipKrt»WP>>IWHm tf>«q»:tbfl JrtfrQptAUMlAtf flBlwitt 

tiiovwU on Mieb.Hitii||^E(aiit; paint. ,.ttifl»ffrriihm^hHh 

£««, bKBOM OHt a jot T»P4itlie ^ the glvrtpuff, ||ftMKMtl«i 
relating iaMtt> IdnriMftofiJ^acfaltiglittoiiwwa MMMJ WBi 
lieott on earthy ca» nifvu. uoftilAlLpd^rrtn wbat .i> « iigii< 
Buioer has tlie itiitbqr of £eiKe .uid Lwe TBWiifiwtiii Ml 
KpprobRtion of tba searww 'efforts coquwnovd ift imNkfti 
A Bti9nc« coiiHiidflnceof circHDiBtanew tondiRg- fawrart| fi (l> 
same object. clMrl; prorw tbnt ^ -set. time is come f— H* 
ftre bas spread on bothsidm tiie Atlantic ;— Great Britahi, 
tlie li^rsei^ df benerolence, humanity, and Tirtne« bas ea- 
poDSed (no doubt with her usual energy] the cause su^fested 
by her dencendants ; — Peace Societiet are probably by this 
timeeatablbbedDAth(i'ct>iit!lieKfof'Burop^|<^4Md''the active 
^ninsoTour happy age is perhaps every wlirre enga^d in 
deriaing schemes of epi-endiiig and consolidaling human 
happinenf—^ brilliant spectacle this, which no il'iubt tlie 
purer part of creation dilij^hl to cunteiiiplnle. The pres- 
ent aeem^ ap ago not of contemplativct but of practical 
Christianity ^the new and puwerl'ul impulse given to tho 
L Il^nd continues to produce the happiest eSecta ; 
.1 •■■■■■- ■■' ■•.MHiiit.iuiiiif "-ar./i ..ifM''.»- 



and <JlirisHttiM ddigbt in opportimities to do good to their 
opecieR without Baking inridioiis distinctions. Partnkingf I 
hombly trusty something of the prevailing spirit, I beg to be 
permitted to offer yon roj mite in support of the Inbors of 
lore of the Societyf of which 1 understand you are the Seore- 
fary. The worthy Missionarifs sent out by yew conntiy to 
this benighted part of the worM, haVe kindly lent me tiieir 
aid in remitting to you, through tlie Society with which they 
are connectedf S5 Spanish dollars^— I shall be happy to con- 
Umie contributing, attflually towards to good a cause, as my 
drcumstances will ptrmltd-— The only favor I have to solidft 
iSf tiiat the Publications issued by your Society may be sent 
Is me, directed to the care of tiie American Missionaries at 
tUn station. 

I conclude by fervently wishing that the great Prince of 
FMUie may crown th^ labors of all the Societies whkh have 
a mmmon olject in' view with abundant success >-*-May their 
elhrtn outlive every opposition ; and may we soon hear that 
flie abdition of the practice of War is no more a Utopian 
scSieaia than that of the detestable trafic in human beings* 
iha reward of all those engaged in this work of benevolenoe, 
lift OD noerdby the great Head of the Church— <« Blessed 
aie Itofeaoe' makers, for they shall be called the children of 
(Id^--->ia Anflkienfly encouraging for their perseverance. 

* ' * I remain. Sir, your obedient lervaat, 

$Bd sincere wdl wialicry 

J. N. MOOTAABT. 



VXBAOTS IBOM IMPOSTAKT UBTTBBS* 

' << I liAtk your kind letter of the 8th instant ; and have at 
aevend times received finom you publications intended to 
promote peace and good will among men, and containing 
mrgdments against war, which ought, in my opinion, to have 
fjnit weight with all who have the true interest of their 
etftatry at heart 

' <^My sentfineiits are in favor of the design ; I ardenfly 
wish the ezerticms now making maybe continued and extend* 



altii«ild pi<aa«o* IMtflff b6HMte'4aB!M«ti7« iaft'ttaMflfrL' 
0M4b« mrldJ" " ■■' -■'■ ■'■■ '"i' '■' '--M'*"-' ■■»■' niiM^n 

" Few truths are capable of being made more conspicuous, 
than the fuUy, mailncsst criminality, anil mlBeries of war. 
And so certain it is. that public opinion is influenced hj 
the literature of the civilized world, and controls more or 
]es3 dircctlj all governments, 1 can see notliing chimerical 
in the expectation, that the press, by correcting and purifying 
this public opinion, may greatly reduce in number the causes 
which have been reputed to justify war, as well as diminiah 
the acts of injustice, whicb provoke resentment and hostility. 
' — To say nothing of the mural and physical evils occasioned 
by war, how does the heart sicken at a recollection of its 
cost and waste of property ! Vet this is undoubtedly one of 
its least evils, and deserves to be mentioned only as it can be 
presented to the mind in a more definite and tangible form. 
How many works of public utility, — bow many institutions 
of charity and beneficence,' — how many endowments of schools 
and colleges, — how many internal improvements,— how much 
for agriculture, the arts, literature, and religion, would the 
expenses of a single war effect! It may well be doubted, 
whether all the establishments nuw in existence, praduced by 
public spirit, for improving the condition and increasing the 
comforts and happiness of mankind, have cost as much as one 
protracted Enropean war. To what a conspicuous rankr. 
then, u a benefactor of the buman race, ought he to b|) fnw' 
titled — he, by whose efforts such troths and prindpliiB "lym ' 
beeR sent home to the boBODis of men, as to bare pftftatil'' 
the terrible naoft to wlu- in a «in^e instance ? TV .pm^pnr 
ti(Hi Qf peace on earth is a glorious olyect for the a^itjqp tl^-, 
a good man. Engaged in such » canse, let not its BdncallB.' 
b« aAaned lo magnify theif Apostlesbip.** '" ' '* 

■ ,'-■ ■ ' -".'.Hfci 

Had we permis^n, we sfaoald add weight to tho forqjcwaj^* 
testimonies, by giving the hiiieb of the twv geatleawK Mfe^ 
wkpH lettera these ^^cta were taken. Wb'i;hall on^ n^ 



i each of them bt0» to the honor of his country, occupied 
eat in the Congress of the United States, and, with nntar- 
hed reputation, sustained other offices of high responsibili- 
As soon as the American Congress shall have a mqority 
mch mmh our nation wiD probably be exempted from tbo 
•urge of war. 



PBACE 80CIETT IK HORTHBOBO'. 

\UUiUian of the JSTorihiaro^ Bnmch of the MusaehuHUM Feeee 

Society. 

' b our luppiness, that we live in an age, distinguiihed ibo?e all tiiat 
! pteoeded it, for the number and importance of the benevolent inati- 
Nu^ to which it haa given birth. A spirit of Christian philanthropy 
la to have gone abroad in the earth, rousing the minda of men to great 
united exertions to promote the cause of religion and humaiiit^ 
t a recent period the attention of many Christians in different parta of 
inarld haa been directed, aa we trust* by an overruling Providence, to 
adgaot of w«r« An opinion, whether true or ialse, now prevaila to a 
considerable extent, that the custom of war b entirely opposed to the 
t of the Christian religion, and that aome other mode of settling na- 
1 difpntes, more politic, equitable, and humane, may be substituted 
r fdace. It is confidently believed by many wise and good men, that 
tat and nwaiorabk revolution ia about taking place in the public mind 
lia . momentona subject »— and that tiie time ia not far distant, when 
luatom of war will be generally regarded with the greatest detestation 
wrror.-^Yarious circumstances conspire to strengthen them in this 
( besides the express declaration of the inspired volume, that, during 
sign of the Messiah, and in consequence of the universal diffusion of 
itian principles, ** nation shaU not lift up sword againat nation, neither 
they learn war any more.** It is certainly a moat encouraging cir- 
tance, that commonly it requires nothing more than an impartial 
deration of the subject to remove the prejudices uf education, and to 
i the judgment and the feelings in fkvor of the object of Peace Asso* 
ma. Indeed, what can be a nobler deaign, and one more worthy of the 
at approbation and support of eveiy Christian and every lover of his 
tiy, than the attempt to persuade men, that the horrid custom of war, 
1 haa been the source of so much poverty, and misery and sin in every 
ia not a necessary part of our system :-^at it had its origin in a 
iious age, and owea ita prevalence to popular deluaion ? 
preaaed with these views, and desirous of contributing something to 
dvaiicement of the cause of peace, a number of the inhabitants of the 
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the remainder of thelt country in perpetuitjp ;" '.hat "of thelandi e 
about 100,000 acrei are ■ppropriated for a perpetual acliDol f 
difiuiin^ the benefits of educttion amon^ the Cherokee nation 
aide of the Miaaiaiippi ;" and that " £10,000 ate appropriated h<f 4 
Conpieu, to promote IndiaD civiliiation." 

What a conlraat between thii humane polic]', and that which hi 
often be«n adopted, of making war on the Indiana, and then demandt 
" unreaaonable ceision" of their lands ■■ a condition of pence! Ml 
notliope that the more benevolent policy will be extended to all the Q 
trlbei, and that all the rerenuei of GoTcmment, reiulting fi-om the tf 
land* ceded by them will yet be appropriated to inproTe their cc"" 
and to preierve peaec between the leveral tribet,ind between tl 
the white people } Tbia would be a juat, benerolent, and magn 
policy. WoulditDot alao be''bTii)giDgforth fruita meet fiir n ~ 

Imus on thm Settlement of Fennxylvania by WiUiam Pern 

[Enmud from ILc UmU oTFekc.] 
Jtut wai the enterprize, and great the plan. 
To tune, by mild example, aava^ man i 
With cbartna of gentleintercourae, to bind 
The varUkt to the peaceful of mankind. 

The dauntleii leader of a blameleii band, 
Approached with heart sincere and proffered lund i 
AaBembled chic& with mute attention heard 
Sounds imaccuatomed in the stranger's word ; 
Calmed were those restless paasioni, tierce and Vild, 
Which nature givea to her uniutor'd child ; 
Stem wairiora dropt their armi, and wondering itood, 
Conrine'd tluir reason, and their hearts subdued t r* 

For truth of eloquence divine posse si, 
K'en finda an echo in the savaire breast- 
Beneath an elm, the monarch of the wood, 
Which long areverenc'd memorial stood, 
Were witneas'd deeds oflight, by men renown'd. 
Which Heaven approved, which Angels might have own'd f 
A guileless treaty witli a simple race. 
By Justice built on Truth's etemil base g 
A conquest worthy uf the gospel age. 
Alike revcr'd " by aavage, saint, and sage," 
By oaths un«anction'd, yet without a stain, 
A model of true grandeur ahall remain. 

Then the poor children of the forest saw ( 
The Cliristian name adorned with Christian law : 
They saw reflected on their darksome way. 

The dawn auspicious of a brighter dsy. Jl 

The wild and gentle met, and amok'd at ease 'jl 

The all^composing calumetof Peace ; ■r'fl 

The tomahawk tlie woodman's axe became, --'-m 

Or, buried deep, had lost its deathful fame i i ■ 

The belt of friendship by the grandsitc won, HJ 

An honor'd legaey adom'd the son ; / ft 

And PaM.f'i illuslrious n^me ahall long be found, ^ 

ProclaimM with blcBsings, and with honors cniwii\L'' Jl 

NoTi,— In ^ving tlie names of the Dircctera of East Haddan BrantJ^^ ^ 
thenameofWiLuax Pamkb, Esa. the third Oiicctor, was unintcntkMuDr'^J 
omitted. .j 
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A 8£17ATOKIAX ANSWER TO THE GRAin) OBJECTIOX. 

Xt is generally admittedy that war is a great evil, that 
\- its abolition is a desirable object^ and that the controversies 
\ of rulers should^ were it possible, be settled on the principles 
fifcivilization^ by referring them to a Tribunal constituted 
lor that end. But when this plan is urged, the objector 
trimnphantly exclaimsi — If hat power can such a Tribunal 
poausip to enforce Us decisions J This objection seems to be 
regarded by many as sufficient to silence all the intelligent 
SMlTocates for peace. If, therefore, a satisfactory answer can 
be gtvtu, an important point will be gained, and the friends 
of peace may hold on their way rejoicing. 

"We are happy in finding materials for obviating the objcc- 
Uonf in the late Answer of the Senate of M assachasetts to 
the Governor's speech. Having mentioned '* intelligence and 
'Virtue*' as " the ornament and defence of republican institu- 
fionsy** the Senate proceeds to say : — 

^ The laws derive their force, not from the impulse of any 
physical power. The leg^islature of a republic is not surrounded 
hy arms. The judigiary, which commands universal submission 
,to its decisions^ from the powerful as well as the weak, has no 
energy but what is derived from the sense of justice, which resides 
Id the breasts of the people. The force of a republican govern- 
snentjthe only one compatible with freedom, is therefore a mental 
Circe. And as the laws have their origin in the will of the people, 
ao they are carried into execution principally by the sentiment 
luiown to prevail in favor of virtue, order, and good government. 
A constitution which requires the support of an armed forcc^ is 
Ather defective itself, or supposes debasement in a considerable 
^rt of those subjected to it. It cither does not possess the confi- 
dence and attachment of the people, as the security of their 



rights, or the people do not justly appreciate those rights. It 
therefore becomes a Commonwealth to recollect, that, as they 
value their liberties and immunities, public opinion, the source 
and guide of political power, should be founded on public virtue 
and intelligeiKie." 

But how does this passage apply to the formidable objec- 
tion ? It applies by shewing that there is such a thing as 
*^ mental force/' to give effect to the decisions of well organ- 
ized Tribunals. Our goremment is indeed republican ; but 
this affords the better opportunity to see what may be done 
by the force of public opinion, when enlightened by the ^« diS" 
fusion of useful knowledge and correct principles/' If in the 
present state of knowledge and rirtue in our country, « the 
judiciary commands univcraal submission to its declBioiis/' 
'without the force of arms, may we not safely infer, that the 
force of public sentiment may be extended to the decision! 
of a Tribunal of Honor and Equity for the adjustment of 
national controTersics 7 

We arc aware tliat a more general diffusion of knowledge^ 
relating to the causes and erils of war, is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object But considering the variolM 
and accumulating means which arc in ojieration to illnmiliate 
the world, we may presutaiiB that many years will not be 
requisite to convince the intelligent of different countries, that 
the principles of Christianity and civilization are prrfcrable 
to the barbarous principles of war for the adjustment of differ- 
ences, and that the former are applicable to nations and rulers, 
as well as to smaller societies and private individuals* When 
public sentiment shall have been enlightened on this subject, 
armies will be no more necessary to enforce a decree of the 
proposed Tribunal of nations, than they now are to give 
effect to a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

If it be a truth, that << public opinion is the source and 
guide of political ptiwcr," tiien as soon as public opinion 
shall be in favor of the principles of civilization, in preference 
to the principles of war, « political power *' must take that 



course. Rulers as well as subjects must submit. They are 
mutually dependent on each other ; and rulers cannot sup- 
port war, if the general opinion of their subjects should be 
against llie horrible appeal to arms. When public opinion 
shall have been duly enlightened^ that ruler who will not 
submit a controverted question to a Tribunal or Umpire, 
rather than to expose his subjects to the crimes and desola- 
tions of war^ will be regarded with horror, as a merciless 
barbarian. Like the duellist^ he \rill be left to fight his own 
battles, and to suffer the odium due to his folly. 

While public opinion has been in favor of war, as lawful 
and necessary, it has done ^reat things and filled the world 
with mischief. But public opinion is liable to be changed. 
It has been changed in thousands of instances; and by these 
changes a multitude of savage laws and customs have been 
abolished. In many instances a change in public sentiment 
has paralyzed an absurd or inhuman law, years before it was 
repealed by legislators. When public opinion changes in 
regard to the necessity of a sanguinary law, it first becomes 
diflkult, and afterwards impossible to carry the law into exe- 
cution. Many such laws are still retained in statute books, 
onrepcaled, as monuments or memorials of the barbarity of 
earlier times. As a change in public sentiment can thus 
enervate an absurd or cruel law, so it can enforce one which 
is humane and wise ; and as it can enforce humane laws, so 
it^can give effect to humane compacts and decisions. There- 
fore, should such a Tribunal as has been often proposed, be 
organized by a compact between the rulers of different na- 
tions, it will stand in no need of armies to enforce its decrees. 
An enlightened public sentiment in its favor, will be infinitely 
preferable to all the military and naval establishments in the 
universe. 

We may add, what we verily believe to be true, that the 
expense of the military and naval establishments of Christen- 
dom for a single year, if judiciously employed, would be suf- 
ficient to illuminate the world so far as to obtain a general 
consent of nations to the abolition of war, and to insure their 
acquiescence in the decisions of Pacific Tribunals. 



THE WAll OF MASON AND M^CARTF. 

'< This dispute between Mason and M'Carty was of more than 
two years' standingly and originated at the election poll in Loudon 
qounty, Virginia. M'Carty, who for the most part made hit 
home at Alexandria, offered to vote. Mason observed, that be 
did not consider him entitled to a vote. M'Carty asserted his 
right, and said that he would take the necessary oath to entitle 
him to the exercise of it. Mason then said, If you avear^ you 
will fierjure your9elJ\ This was the spark, blown to a flame -^ 
A newspaper war then ensued ; and after abusing each other in^ 
the most uncourteoub manner, the contest was given over.— But 
the tortured feelings of Mason would not let him rest. On the tr« 
rival of Gen. Jackson at the seat of government, Gen. Mason re« 
paired thither to consult with his relation, Dr. Bronaugh, one of 
Gen. Jackson's Aids, as to the course proper for him to pursue. 

After this interview, M^arty was sent for to the seat of goT« 
cmment. He was challenged, and it was finally agreed that the 
battle should be fought <^ with muskots at the distance of ten feet." 

<' Arrayed against each other with all the ferocity of savagesi 
their guns were brought to an order. Bronaugh then asked| are 
you ready ?— -The word was ^vrtn^Jire I The guns were brought 
to the hip and fired#p— Gen. Mason was precipitated into an ainiil 
eternity with all his imperfections, and this last black transgres- 
sion upon his head ! while M'Carty escaped with a slight scratch 
upon his arm. 

'< During all the preparation for this bloody scene it was nolo* 
rious what was g^ing on, and yet no steps were taken to prevent 
it. Numerous spectators lined the hills around, and beheld with 
stupid inactivity the horrid contest 

^^ The first intimation that Gen. Mason's wife had of his inten- 
tion to fight, was about two hours previous to the arrival of his re« 
mains at home. He had left a letter for her with a friend, wh0| 
from the hope that all would be well, had delayed to deliver it^ 
The scene which ensued at the reception of this letter, and al« 
most simultaneously with the arrival of Gen. Mason's remains, 
no pen can describe, nor pencil depict. The agonized cries of a 
bereaved and loving wife, the mournful and weeping countenan« 
ces of Gen. Mason's servants, to whom he had been kind, and 
the regret of his admiring neighbours, were enough to melt a 
heart of adamant. 

" And now let me glance at Mr. M'Carty. He with his 
sfcond — I will not say /n>n(/— repaired to Alexandria. Secluded 
from the society in wliich he was wont to mingle, with feelings 
amounting almost to hopeless and black despair, he remained in 
Alexandria innil Thursday night, the 1 1th instant, when an op- 
portunity offering he took shipping for Liverpool, in consequencCf 
it is said, of an iiHimation that the Governor of Marylandi in 
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vhich state the duel was fought, intended to demand him for trial 
and punishment." 

Extracts of a Letter from Alexandria^ which teas 
published in the newspapers. 

In tbc National Intelligencer, an article appeared relative 
to tLis battle, containing a statement of facts to exculpate the 
seconds of Gen. Mason from the reproach of having been 
'* instrumental in urging the affair to its unfortunate issue.'' 
This article was probably written by one of the seconds, or 
as they call themselves, « friends of Gen. Mason,'' in whic^ 
they have the following remarkable paragraphs :— 

^ It now only rem&uns to state, t at all reports respecting the 
indecorous deportment of either party on the ground are entirely 
fidse ; that the unfortunate meeting took place at the appointed 
time, and that the affair, although fatally was honorably terminat- 
ed. ^ioman ever exhibited more perfect coolness and selCposses- 
sion than did Gen. Mason on this melancholy occasion. 

^^ It is due to the friends of Mr. M'Carly, who are not aware 
of this publication, to state, that their deportment throughout the 
whole business was perfectly correct." 

REMARKS. 

From the summary which has now been given of the ori- 
giny progress, and result of the war between Mason an3 
H'Carty, some useful lessons may be derived : — 

Fir$L We may learn the sentiments and character of a 
daellist. He is one who has so little of the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, as to despise the command, << Thou shalt do 
BO murder." He has so little regard to the good of society 
as to set the worst example of violating the laws botli of God 
and bis country. He is so deluded or so inhuman that, for 
the momentary gratification of the vilest passions, ho will 
expose bis family and dearest friends to years of bitter an- 
guish and distress. He is one who, under the pretext of 
aaperior refinement, adopts some of the worst principles of 
Gothic barbarity. Disregarding the laws of civilized men, 
the duellists of our country meet each other in the field of 
Nattle << with all the ferocity of savages," and settle their 
foolish disputes by sanguinary combat. 
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But is there no apology for such men ? Should any one 
of tliein be indicted for murder, committed in a duel, mlgbt 
not the pica of insanity be successfully urged in his favor? 
Is it possible for intelligent men, free from insanity^ to ww 
like Mason and M'Carty? Are not men thus deranged ai 
truly objects of pity, as the common residents of a mad-home? 
And would it not be wise and benevolent in the rulers of our 
nation — instead of multiplying Military Academies— to pro- 
vide Hospitals for the safekeeping and recovery of militaiy 
maniacs! — Such are the men who render wars inevitaUe. 
But, 

Second. Such duellists as limit their war spirit to privtb 
combat, and do their own fighting, may still be called '^ gen- 
tlemen of honor,'' when compared with those who needleaaly 
involve nations in war, and then seduce or compel others to 
fight their battles. What but the wickedness of such conduct 
can equal its meanness and inhumanity ! 

Third* Public war and private duelling are made (^ the 
same materials— false principles of honor and justice^ and 
savage passions and manners. 

Fourth. As in the private war under review, the newspa- 
pers were the bellows for blowing the spark to a flame, so it 
is in the contests of nations. One incendiary editor may 
difTusc his own bad passions^ or the malignant passions of 
another, and set the world on fire. 

Fifth. In the battle of Mason and M'Carty we have an 
illustration of the common principles of defensive war. In 
public war, each party [irofcsses to act in self-defence, and 
accuses the other of being the aggressor. So it unquestion- 
ably was with Mason and M'Carty. Whichsoever of the 
two might be first in offending, in the course of the contest 
each became an »s:][^rcssor. At the time of the decisive bat- 
tle, it would prliaps have been diflScult for any impartial 
man to decide whinli of them had been most abusive, or most 
to Illume. Each was doubtless correct in accusing tiic other 
of injurious treatment, — each fought in self defence^— and 
each was a murderer in the sight of God. 



hixOu From the statement of Qeiu Mason's friends we 
faifer^ that^ in the opinion of dueUists, there is nothing « inde- 
corous/' nothing beneath their dignity, to meet each other in 
a field of battle << with all the ferocity of savages" — nothing 
^ faidecorous " in the most wanton, malignant, and deliberate 
murder ; — and that a dispute between two such gentlemen 
may be «< honourably terminated '^ by one's murdering the 
other ! 

Whether such sentiments and such conduct are beneath the 
^gnity of duellists we shall refer to the judgment of those 
who are better acquainted than we are with that class of 
etthEens. But we may venture to assert, that such sentiments 
and such conduct, are far below the dignity of civilized, en- 
lightened, and good men, and perfectly unbecoming the char- 
acter of any man who deserves the name of a christian. 

Stocnth. Notwithstanding all that the friends of Mason 
have said in his defence, or their own, this battle has been 
generally censured, as malignant, wanton, and barbarous. 
Idason '^ died as a fool dieth," and the bloody conqueror, 
like Cain, has fled to another country. But why this censure 
of the war between Mason and M'Carty ? It was as neces- 
sary and as just, as public wars in general, and far less dis- 
tressing in its effects. Here one man only lost his life ; one 
woman was made a widow ; one mother was bereaved of a 
■on i and one child lost a father. But in the more horrible 
contests of nations, how many thousands of men are murdered 
in a single battle !— how many women are made widows f 
bow many mothers are bereaved of their sons ! how many 
children are made fatherless ! — ^And for what is all this waste 
d human life, this bereavement and wo ? To gratify such 
unworthy passions as are displayed by duellists, or to procure 
employment, money and fame for manrbutcherSf or for men 
who prefer living on human sacrifices to earning their bread 
by honest and useful labor ! 

It may be proper here to remark, that the Battle now 
reviewed, was not accompanied with the conflagration of 
viDages, nor the devastation of property. The conqueror 
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does not boast of hangiiig captkves^ nor of burning 300 houses 
in one day. He is satisfied with having murdered bis armed 
adversary^ without heaping other mischiefs on a bereared aad 
innocent family. — Satisfied ! did I say 7 Far from this ; he 
retired from the field of battle with « feelings amounting al- 
most to hopeless and black despair/^ 

Whether the conqueror of the Semindes is worthy of mora 
applause than the conqueror of Gen. Mason, is a question oa 
which the great men of our country seem to be divided ia 
opinion ; it is therefore a question wliich we shall leave ftr 
the consideration of our readers. 

FuuiUy. How unhappy is the lot of an amiable woma% 
when connected by marriage with a ** gentleman of honor ''—^ 
a professed duellist. How great must be her anxiety lest ke 
should murder or be murdered ! Let the extreme anguish ef 
Mrs. Mason have its due influence on all females, and dispose 
them to proper exertions to put an end to such savage co^ 
toms, as duelling and war. Much might be done by the 
ladles with little expense. 



THE CLOAK EOB CRIMES. 

*' When a nation Is in danger, whatever obstnicta its preservation must 

yield for a time.** 

This principle was advanced by the Hon. Alexander 
Smyth, in his eloquent defence of Gen. Jackson. To enforce 
the principle, he quoted the following maxim — ** Amidst arms 
the laws are silent" 

That wars arc usually made and conducted on the princi- 
ple and maxim now before us, we shall not deny. When the 
rulers of a nation wish for war, the cry is heard, " the nation 
is in danger.'^ But nine times in ten, when this cry israisedf 
the great danger of the nation has probably consisted in the 
blindness and revengeful passions of its own rulers. This 
remark is intended as applicable to the aggressors in war^ or 
those who are first in appealing to arms for the decision of a 
controversy. 
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Tiiose who make and condact a war on the pretext that 
M the nation is in danger/' assume the right of determining 
what << obstructs its preservation/' and wliat must << yield for a 
time." AU men are liable to be misled by their passions— 
rulers and warriors not excepted. Hence the horrible atroc- 
ities which are committed in every war. Under the cloak of 
preserving the liberty and independence of a nation, war-mak- 
ers have often sacrificed the lives of their own citizens by 
thousands, and bound the survivors in the chains of despot- 



Whatever may be the real design of the war-maker, his 
avowed object is the good of the nation. If the principles of 
religion, virtue, justice, or humanity — or the love of God and 
maUf are supposed to « obstruct '' his designs, they must all 
<< yield for a time," and give place to the most atrocious acts 
of injuatice, violence, and barbariljr. 

On the very principle now in review were perpetrated all 
the horrid atrocities of the French revolution. lYhatever 
party was in power, to preserve the nation from impending 
danger was the professed object. And under tliis pretext 
hundreds of thousands of human beings were sacrificed to the 
ungodly ambition or diabolical fury of a few desperate and 
infatuated demagogues. To the same principle we are to 
attribute the innumerable murdera, massacres, and conscrip- 
tioDB of Napoleon Bonaparte. Under the cloak of love to 
the French peojde, he ravaged Europe, violated tlie rights of 
all within his reach, caused the death of millions, and filled 
his own country with oppression, mourning, and wo. 

The principle which Mr. Smyth has avowed was the 
pretext for the offensive acts of Great Britain, her impress^ 
ment of seamen, her orders in council, her capture of the 
Danish fleet, &c. &c. The nation was in danger, and what- 
ever was supposed to obstruct its preservation was made to 
** yield for a time.'' 

On this principle, the people of the United States have es- 
tablished a military despotism as a defence of liberty and 
equal rights, and have deprived 15 or 18 thousands of our 

Vol. IL M. 5. 2 
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citizens of tlic unalienable rights of freemen, and reduced 
them to the degraded condition of slaves. This principle has 
also been a pretext for wars on the diminished tribes of our 
red bretliren, — for porsuing them with deadly and extermijaK 
ating rancor, and for associating our people with one tribe of 
savages to destroy another. 

<< Amidst arms the laws are silent ;'' that is, during the 
ravages of a public content, if laws oppose the warrior's ob> 
ject, they are disregarded, as of no authority. This is as 
true of the laws of Grod as of the civil laws of a stale* No 
command or prohibition of Jehovah is so sacred or impcwtant 
as not to be treated as subordinate to the will of a militaiy 
commander. 

But may we not safely aflSrm that the principle advanced 
by Mr. Smyth is wicked and immoral, even when the danger 
of a nation is real ? It is the same as that of doing evil that 
good may come, or doing certain injustice to others to save 
one's self from probaMe caJamity. It also involves the Jesuit- 
ical principle— that a good end will sanctify the basest means. 
If the principle were just, when a nation is in danger of war^ 
it would be right to employ assassins to destroy the moat 
efficient characters in the nation from wliich the war is ap^ 
prehended, or to destroy the instigators of war in one's own 
country. Imleed it is questionable whether this mode of pn^ 
cceding would not be less unjust, less expensive^ and has 
calamitous, tlian the usual modes of appealing to arms ; but 
as it is not common in this age, the bare proposition would 
justly jRll the minds of men with horror. 

When the late war commenced on the Indians, the Semi* 
noles were in very great danger. Suppose then that, on 
Mr. Smjtii's principle, the Seminole chiefs had employed 
some desperate ruffians to assassinate or poison Mr. Monroe 
and General Jackson ; who would not have been shocked at 
the horrid proceeding ? Yet in what respect would this have 
been worse than hanging captive chiefs, after the alleged dan- 
ger of our nation was supposed to be at an end ? 

The rights and dangers of a community are the rights 
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and dangers of its indmdoal members. If no individual 
nay righteously adopt and apply the principle of Mr. Smyth 
fer his own preservation^ no community has a right to adopt 
and reduce it to practice. If a community has a right to 
adopt it^ so has every individual ; and it may as property be 
urged in defence of piracy^ highway robberyy and private 
murder^ as the more enormous crimes of public war. The 
princiide is not only unjust and immoral in its nature^ but it 
opens the door to eveiy species of abuse^injusticey and atrocity* 
On some account and in some degree^ every nation is always 
in danger. But when no peculiar dangers really exist, such 
dangers may be imagined or pretended. Then every thing 
which ambition, avarice, or malignity shall say ^ obstructs 
its inreservation, must yield for a tlme.^ The histories of 
wan, both ancient and modem, clearly show, that this abom- 
inable princi^e has been the bane of human happiness, the 
pivtezt for the roost flagitious deeds of rapine, violence, and 
devastation, and the refuge of the most abandoned murderers. 

We shall not deny that the principle Is authorized by the 
Inv ^noHons ; but we may boldly assert, that what is called 
the law of nations, is to a dreadful extent the law of barbari- 
ty and injustice. Though some improvements have been 
made within a few centuries ; it is still but a barbarous code. 
It authorizes deeds of violence and injustice far more horrible 
than those for which pirates and highwaymen are usually 
hanged in our country. 

There can hardly be a deed committed in the wars of our 
times, so atrocious, as not to find an apology in the exam- 
ples of former ages, and in the law of nations ; and when such 
authority is found, many appear as well satisfied, as though 
the deed had been expressly enjoined by the God of Heaven. 
But let the same deed be compared with the example and 
precepts of the Prince of peace ; it may then appear a crime 
of the deepest die, proceeding from motives abhorrent to the 
benevolent mind, and to every Christian fideling. 

How very small is that portion of the conduct of nations 
at war^ which can possibly be reconciled to this heavenly pre- 
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ccpt — <* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto youy do ye even the same unto them ?" Is it not then a 
disgrace for Christians to support a custom that so flagrantly 
violates the precepts of that benevolent and hnmann religion 
which they profess ? Is it not a shame for them to attempt to 
justify by the law of nations, a course of conduct which is 
positively forbidden by the law of Grod ? 

By disregarding the laws of Heaven, as they relate to raU 
ers and nations, and by making the precedents of former bar- 
barians and the fallible law of nations the directoryy and the 
criterion of right or wrong, the Christian world baa been for 
ages filled with violence and wo ; — ^millions of men have beta 
annually trained to the business of human butchery, and the 
reproach of man has been accounted his greatest gloiy. 

If such are the principles and maxims of war ; such tlieir 
direful effects ; and such the law of nations, is it not time 
that they should be discarded and abolished by every Chris- 
tian people ? 

It may truly be said of the people of the United StateSf even 
at the present time, <^ the nation is in danger.*^ With equal 
truth it may be affirmed, that its greatest danger results 
fVom its guilt, and from the popularity of the principles and 
spirit of war among ourselves. These endanger tlie nation 
a hundred fold more tlian all the savages of our forests^ or 
the armies of foreign countries. But it should be understood, 
that the very things which endanger the nation, are the 
things which << obstruct its preservation," and which should 
<f yield for a time/' Let it then be the aim of every man 
who has the welfare of the country at heart, to do all in his 
powei: to eradicate the fatal principles and spirit of war, and 
make them << yield for a time," and forever, to the benign 
principles and spirit of Him who << suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps." Such a con« 
struction and application of Mr. Smyth's principle, would do 
more to preserve the nation, than millions of such inhuman 
acts as he was disposed to justify, or than all our military 
and naval establishments* 
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The foregoing remarks have not been designed to reproach 
either the Hon. Mr. Smyth^ Gen. Jackson, or any other 
man ; but to expose a principle, which has been tlie ruin 
of nationSf — ^which has licensed this globe as a vast slaughterr 
house for human victims, and licensed men to become the 
tormentors and destroyers of their own species. 



TESTIMONY OF THE TRUSTEES OT A POFUULB SEMIITABT. 

For the Friend of Pesee. 

At a late semi-annual examination of the students of the 
Baleigh Academy, in North Carolina, Gen. Calvin Jones, 
tcconling to aiqMiintment of the Trustees, declai-ed the hono- 
rary distinctions which had been awarded, and delivered an 
address to the students. From this address the following ex- 
tract 18 made, and it is offered as an example worthy the im- 
itation of all individuals and bodies of men, who are fashion- 
ing the minds and forming the principles of the rising gene- 
ration. 

<< I have ventured to stimulate your ambition. But take 
care that it is directed to proper objeots. Military fame has 
musj dazzling attractions to captivate the affections of the 
young and ardent. Tlie poems of Homer, by the splen- 
dor they have thrown round human butchery, are believed 
to have had a mischievous effect on the peace of nations and 
the happiness of mankind. In the present civilized and 
improved age of tho world a new and higher species of glory 
18 oflRsred to the grasp of ambition. It is tliat of conferring 
benefits upon mankind^ instead of plotting and effectuating 
their destruction. It is in rendering rivers navigable, cutting 
canals, founding schools and colleges, cultivating science and 
the arts, and improving agriculture and all the means that 
sustain and embellish life. It is in carrying the lights of civ- 
ilization and the humanizing and consoling influence of reli- 
gion into the benighted and savage regions of the earth, and 
la cherishing every where principles and practices of benev- 
olence and peace among our fellow men. Here is a career 
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of glory in which ail are qualified to ran, and where many 
may obtain the prize. No companctive Tisitinga of com* 
science ever disturb the sleep of the hero. His steps to fame 
are not in the blood that has filled nations with misery, and 
that has drawn down upon his head the heaven-beard demw- 
ciations of widows and orphans. No ! He has the conadoas 
satisfaction of reflecting that he has performed a great dntyf 
that he has contributed to diffuse widely the streams of hv- 
roan happiness ; and the blessings of mankind and the appiO" 
bation of Heaven arc his reward.^ 

Several circumstances concur to render the forgoing ad- 
dress worthy of attention. Its object was beneficeaty tba 
sentiments are humane and patrioticy and the speaker was 
well acquainted with the << dazzling attractions of ndlltary 
fame.'* He had been^ we believe^ the first in rank amoqg tht 
Generals of North Carolina. A warning and exhortatkm 
from such a source must probably have made dorable 
impressions on the minds of the pupils. The example of this 
gentleman is worthy to be imitated by all who have any con- 
cern in directing the minds of young people. It is by tHe 
influence of education that children are transformed into war- 
riorsy privatecrsmen^ pirates^ robbersi and murderers. A 
proper change in the modes of education will produce oppo* 
site results. Let the rising generation be properly instructed ; 
then war and violence, with all their <^ dazzling attractions,'* 
will be to them objects of horror, rather than admiration. 



REVIEW OF ALARMING FACTS — NO. 1. 

The Honorable Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, on the subject of the Seminole war, in their Report, 
Feb. 24, 1819, have presented to the public some facts which 
may justly bo regarded as lamentable and alarming ; among 
which are the following :«- 
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Fint. << It is difficult to determine with certainty, who com- 
menced these Indian hostilities^ or on whom the greatest injuries 
were inflicted." 

This i8 said of injuries which occurred by the violence of 
individuals on the one side and the other, prior to the coro- 
■encement of open and authorized war« If this statement of 
&e Committee is correct, then, according to the customary 
mode of estimating the guilt of war, by imputing the whole 
to the aggressor, '< it is difficult to determine with certainty'^ 
whether all the guilt and bloodshed of this war will not be 
imputed to the people of the United States ! 

Second. ^ General Gaines, however, demanded a surrender of 
the Indians who had committed outrages on the frontiers of 
Georgia. With this demand they— the Seminoles— refused to 
eomply, dleging that the first and greatest aggressions had been 
made by the wlute men." 

This statement is amply supported by the letter of General 
Gaines to King Hatchy, and the answer. The King thus 
answered General Gaines— •'« Tou charge me with killing 
your people, stealing your cattle, and burning your houses. 
It is I that have cause to complain of the Americans. While 
one American has been justly killed, while in the act of steal- 
ing cattle, more than four Indians have been murdered while 
bunting, by these lawless freebooters/* By <« freebooters ** 
be probably meant the «< lawless and abandoned characters," 
mentioned by General Mitchd, in the part of bis deposition 
which was quoted in the last Number. The King refusing 
to comply with ttie demand of General Gaines, the war com- 
menced, as the Committee represent in the following words : — 

Third, " In consequence of this refusal, General Gaines was 
authorized by the Secretary at War, at his discretion, to remove 
the Indians remadning on the lands ceded to the United States by 
the treaty made with the Creeks in 1814." 

The following passage from the deposition of General 
Mitchel may show the abrupt and hasty manner in which the 
war was commenced on our part. He states, that early in 
March 1817, he resigned the government of Georgia, and 
accepted the appointment of Agent of Indian Aflfhirs ; that 
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in July of the same year^ he called a meeting of the CMek 
nation, and endeavoured to impress their minds with the 
importance of preserving peace. About the last of August 
he received a letter from Major Twiggs, written at the »• 
quest of the Chiefs of three towns^ << expressive of their wil- 
lingness to agree to the talk delivered hy him in July/' The 
General adds — << Of the three towns referred to. Fowl Town 
was one ; but before I had an opportunity of sending §at 
those Chiefe, or of taking any measures to meet their propo- 
sition, Gen. Gaines arrived with a detachment of troops tttm 
the west — sent for the Chief of Fowl Town, and for his con- 
tumacy in not immediately appearing before him, the town 
was attacked and destroyed by the troops of the United StateSy 
by order of Cren. Gaines. This fact was, I conceive, the 
immediate cause of the war. The reasons assigned for the 
destruction of Fowl Town, in addition to the contumacy of 
the Chief, were the refusal of the Chiefs of the Seminoles to 
g^ve up some murderers, and the hostile aspect which they 
had assumed. Of this demand and refusal, I know nothing 
more than what has been published ; but truth compels me 
to say, that before the attack on Fowl Town, aggressions of 
this kind were as frequent on the part of the whites, as on 
the part of the Indians/' 

From the facts and evidence now before us, is it not at 
least very probable^ that our people were the aggressors in the 
Seminole war ? and hence probable that a heavy charge of 
injustice and murder lies against the United States ? It is 
our desire ever to treat the rulera of this nation with due 
respect, and never needlessly to complain of their public acts. 
But every freeman has a right to call the attention of his 
fellow-citizens to such public measures as are in his opinion 
of a dangerous character. We therefore submit the following 
inquiries : — 

First Is there no reason for alarm when we find the gov- 
ernment of our country so hasty in commencing a war on the 
Indians ? — so hasty that, after the war is closed, a respecta- 
ble Committee of the Senate of the United States, on exam- 
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ifiing the subject^ are unabk to find any satisfactorjr proof 
that our people were not in fact the aggressors in the war ! 
Who does not lament that suoh a stain has been fixed on oar 
national character ? 

Second. If acts of onaathorized Tioknce, committed by in- 
dividuals of the Indians, and perhaps in rerenge of prior 
'wrongs done to them by <' a set of lawless and abandoned'' 
white men» are to be so hastily made the ground of public 
liostilitiesy what security can there be that the wh<de race of 
Indians will not become Tictiros to tha injustice, ambition, or 
' atarice of the people of the United States ? 

Third. Where are the documents to show that, prior to 
open war,ther]B had been any pacific measures to a^oid an 
appeal to arms ? The letter of Gen. Gaines to King Hatchy 
was much more adapted to provoke war than to prevent it, 
and it was answered accordingly. It is true that Gen. 
Mitchd had commenced a course of proceeding which was 
of a friendly character ; and there was for a time a prospect 
of BQccess. But on the arrival of Gen. Gaines, the endeav- 
ors of Oen. Mitchell were defeated by a hasty commencement 
of hostilities in the destruction of Fowl Town. Where then 
riiall we find evidence of that spirit of kindness, forbearance, 
magnanimity, or even justice, which became a gfeat nation, 
towards a small tribe of brethren, or which became professed 
Christians, towards uninstructed savages 7 A sincere regard 
for the present rulers of the nation induces us to admit as 
probable, if not certain, that they were misled by information 
fWim prejudiced persons, or from a «^ set of lawless and aban- 
doned characters." But even this admission may not be 
MrfBcient wholly to excuse them, in the view of an enlighten- 
ed posterity. 

How much more noble and magnanimous it would have 
appeared in our government, had they, instead of a military 
force, sent in the first place, a respectable number of Com- 
missioners, well known as men of a pacific character, to in- 
quire into the true state of things between the Seminoles and 
white neighbors^-^to hear the complaints and the tcsti- 

F(rf. n. JVo. 5. 3 



moNifli oil eBch side^mud to^mfl^ flitir iirfteiiee to- i i B ii( H 
aiieconriKatioii 7 WImt n Athe^iy •cqttlMlbf 4liil 
tMunpa^ed vilh what wmU bvm temtSM fipMi<«|Mdi' A' 
(dent policy ! The greater the regard Ifliek aajrltee^liilb 
ftr ^oae m power and tar fthelioBor aftti eoimtty;#gi^Mliftii 
'dM|ly moat he dq[il<Nre that audi a hnattrib aMaoiidMHyij^ 
GonrBe had mt bean addpM, ' <»7!!i 

What a contrast hetiMn tfcto*vfatp«&cjrirf* Wllliii^ 
and the deatroying pdlkyimfBaed hiliie Ik M tkilS ^ m kf l ^H 
conqneMt bidiana by bendHcenoe ; otham dr ai |imr ^ fe ii t*i y 
force. He acquired lantttewfalidrgT^^MgMerlM^^ 
as the light adfaaeeai hat the laordi acquiMdMta fltfUi*- 
tndfe war wfll-4» aeon aa tfMb am 1ft «p^wlfltir llb'Vii 
favea of a plant andtten by a fiilat .<».. :^u 






BBTXBW OV AXJUBtMIHG VACT8.-— KO. IL, / ^ . , 

¥Thb ConnnitteeJnd the nulanch^ fiKi hefoMNHMh 
that nulltary^ offioerftr^^^on at this eariyatage^this -ipalip 
Uc— hare, without the shadow of autborityy caised an anqn 
of at least 3500 meUf and mustered them into tha unrriaBi a| 
the United States. Two hundred and thirty ^oacaaa->haaf 
been appointed and their rank astaUiahsd»ifom .an ^tafian 
Brigadier General la the lowest aubaHem of a rnm|>anjnri<iii 
Jtepart ojtht CauamtUee cf iht fienofe. • . ii 

Of this 3500 meuy fifteen or aixteen hundred. wmar iGaarii* 
IndianSf procured by Gen* Gaines ; the . remaindei^ anMi! 
Tennessee and Keirtucky ¥oIunteers» procured by Oett* Jttok* 
eon. <^ There was/' say the Committeef << this diffavanoajit 
the two cases : Gen. Jaclcson raised an army in iiiaii<^ p| «f 
positive orders; Gen. Gaines without oNars took VftmlAa^ 
self the authority of raising at least 1600 Creek IisdiaM^ 
appointing their offieers, with a Brigadier General at their 
bead, and likewise mustered this fbrca into -the aeavjca of Hm 
Dnited States. 

The Committee further remarkf**^^ This war 



wlien the United States waire at peace with all the world, ex- 
cept a miserable and undisciplined banditti of < deluded In- 
dians' and fugitive slaves — their whde strength not exceeding 
1000 men ; opposed to whom-^previons to Gren. Jackson's 
taking the commandy and under Cten* Gaines^were a force 
9i 1800 regulars and militiai besides 1500 friendly Indians^ 
illegally subsidized by the last mentioned general. 

^ What then in this case becomes of the plea of necesuty • 
4knd if jt be admitted in this case to justify or palliate an act 
<lf military usurpationy the Committee would anxiously in- 
qmre when it is to be disallowed or denied.'' 

1^ character of the gentlemen composing the committecy 
their, mai^ qf informatioUf and the dispassionate manner in 
which they formed their Report, preclude any doubt of the 
eorrectness of the foregoing statements. But admitting their 
correctness^ who can deny that the fiK^ts disclosed are truly 
alarming ? In reference to these statements we submit the 
following questions. 

FinL Were not the Creeks at peace with the Seminoles pri- 
er t^ their being excited to war by Gen. Gaines 7 If so, was 
net QflMral Gaines guilty of the very crime for which he sen* 
imeed Arbithnot to be hanged ? Bxciting Indians to go to 
warwkh tt^h other is at bad, as to excite them to war against 
white peapley and in some respects it is far more mean and 
desfNcabli* For all the Indian tribes united are but a hand^ 
fal of peopicy compared with our nation. ThereforCy to excite 
ona rfthoseiribea to destroy another is as base and contemp- 
tUe^ an it is wicked' and inhuman. 

JSuomi. In what light are we to regard men whoy unau- 
ttoriaedy engage in war ! Let the Hon. Alexander Smyth 
le heard in answer to this question. In his defence of the 
condtiet of Gen. Jacksony in causing Ambrister to be shoty 
hahas the fdlowing observation :— 

^ if GrMt Britain had been at war with the United Statesy 
mA Ambristery her subjecty had exercised hostilities against 
themy wWumt aiUhmiyfrom his goroemmenU the laws of war 
him to disy es has been clearly shown." 
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This is a point which Mr Smyth bad laboured to eolabliair 
in a preceding part of his speech. Now if bis doctrliie %e* 
true» and the Report of the Ccmniittee be correct 'wem^* 
rive regularly to this conclasion, that <<at least 2500^^ litoiP 
of the army commanded by General JackscMi iigaiiistllif flb^* 
minolesy should have been regaled as «« ro/bbeftt Uid UaAlb it 
be hanged" or shot to death. * ; --^ 

But if these 2500 deluded men deserve Aeath 9o^ i'lHRJlgilHI 
in War without being called on by gcternmc^^lKif sbtftti 
said of the two Gnenends, who << without Hie irftado«r%r "tti- 
thority" led these soldiers into such a fatal snare IF '^ * '***^^ 

Much reproach has been cast on Arbuthnot aM' AMflMhb 
for <^ identifying themselves with savages^ by jdnihg ttMl tt 
war. We may then ask^ whether General Ja<:kson alid GhMei^i 
al Gaines are not liable to be reproached on the sani^gMud4' 
and may they not justly be accused not only of «< idetfUfflng 
themselves with savages/' but of becopiing Chiefs ofbMii 4f 
vnauthorixed robbers 2 '* '* 

These remarks have been made without any wish t^lM|Me 
General Jackson or General Gaines, or that such eiHls is 
they inflicted on Arbuthnot and Ambrister should be reldHated 
on them. But rather with a desire that these €reneral8 atfld 
all our fellow citizens should become apprized of tbe ddtt- 
sions and inconsistencies which ever accompany the 8|drttiif 
war and the love of military glory. Perhaps it never oocv^* 
red to these Generals that, in condemning two Englishmen to 
death, they passed sentence on their own conduct, and impK* 
citly told the world, that the same doom might justly he 
inflicted on themselves, and on 8500 of the'mcii wltom they 
had induced to join them in the war. But such blindness 
and inconsistency is not uncommon in time of war. Nothing 
perhai)s is mure common than for^ach of two parties at war 
to boast of its own justice and magnanimity, and to accuse 
the other of murder, barbarity, and dishonorable conduct. 
Usually, however, there is little ground for the boasting oa 
either side, but ample ground for mutual accusation. How 
loud have been our complaints against Great Britain for 
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ploying savages in a v^ar against us ! But when did our goT- 
emment engage in a war without resorting to the same inhu- 
man policy ? Never ! In this res])ecty many people of both 
countries have been *^ identified with savages^'' and justly en- 
titled to reproach. 

Third. May not the usurpation complained of by the Com- 
mittee of the Senate, justly excite a concern in the minds of 
republicans^ lest they should fall a prey to the military des- 
potism^ which has been established for the defence of liberty ? 
The oflScers of our army are accustomed to the exercise of a ty- 
rannical power ; and if at so early a period they can assume the 
powers of Congress and of the Executive, raise 2500 men and 
appoint 230 officers, << without the shadow of authority'' — and 
if this conduct is acquiesced in by the government, what may 
we not expect hereafter ? It is very easy to conceive of cir^ 
cumstances which may occur, when a popular General, by a 
similar assumption of power, would be able to subvert our 
republican institutions,-and, like Cesar, establish himself on 
a throne. We know that the usurpation of Gen. Jackson is • 
imputed to his patriotism ; but that kind of patriotism which 
tramples on the rights of others, and on the constitution 
and laws of our country, is ever to be "suspi'cted, and - 
aeldom to be trusted. When the eyes of a people are 
dazzled by the splendor of military exploits, and their 
minds so bewildered as to imagine that military glory is the 
true glory of a nation, they are in a great measure prepared 
to become the dupes and the slaves of ambitious and {lopular 
niefi. And if professed Christians are so inconsistent as to 
glory in their miUtary character, and to expend the revenues 
of government to giv6 celebrity to the most horrid of all cus- 
tomSf it will be just in God to suffer them to << eat the fruit of 
their own way^ and to be filled with their own devices." 



IIETIEW OF AUJUmo FACTfr— WO. m. '^ 

fttntte Bob. T.FqDm^ Speech iaCtagfCH on tteacniMls War. ' 



m.Ahothsr train of &cu demands our atteiitioii. Nltliol%'' 
during the war witb Great Britain) had erected a iM on cto 
Apalachicola river, within the limits of Florida. After the peaM^ 
Hit BuppKed the exiled Red Sticks and other Creeks» together* 
iKkh .the fugitive Ne jproes, with a libeial amount of ammuiudHi* 
and-cannon. Ue deUvered this fi>rt» thus suppCed» into th^ p0«% 
^astion, and taught them to conrider it as tbrar nrfuge §aA p0^ 
tectioo. Whatever right the Spaniah anthoritiea imght httve W 
diimantle or destrojr this forty it is maiufost that wt had »o ancbi 
right... .. . Our milkaTy commander in that quartOTf Iwweveiv ^ 

early as April or May, 1816, seems to have meditated itadeettm6»/ 
tion. Fort Scott Is hastily erected at the junetioo of the Chalaho** 
diie and Flint riversy jtut within our boundary ^ Mid anaval btck 
ftmn New Orleaoa ordered to ascend the Apalachicda rifOTy^ 
pass by the Indian fort before mentioned^ and to meet- a m iBlmy 
detachment under Col. Clinch, which was to march to FerCSeoH^ 
and to destroy the Indian fort if it opposed the passage of Uie fiv- 
ey^Mi^But no one can pretend that the garrison in tl|e fiirt, imiiA^IImi 
Indian towns^ and the exiles depending on it for prote6dtid| hid. 
not good reason to coitsider the simultaneous approadb of QkiM 
two armaments as hos^e to themselves. They did so i sMiiitftf' 
it } and one of the watering parties from the gun-boats was. fired? 
on, three men were killed and one was taken prisoner and most 
eruelly put to death, according to the savage mode of warfitre. 
Shortly after, the detachment l^ land and the gun«boats approach* 
ed the Indian fort, with the evident intention to attack it They 
are fired on ; and in return they attack and blow up the fort Ot 
three hundred persons, including women and children, ifoa Atm- 
dred and seventy perish in this terrible explosion, and most cf M 
others are mortally wounded. Terrible revenge ! If we had Uceii 
the aggrieved party instead of being manifesidv the aggresaorsf 
surely this awful sacrifice iv'ould have been sufficient to attune fior 
our four seamen slain. Not so thoug^ht the man Who commanded 
the expedition. Of the three wretches who had miracnlotisly da- 
caped the explosioD, be delivered two over to instant butchery. 
Who can read this deed of cruelty without shame and horror i 
The savages themselves would scarce have done the savage deed. 
The most hardened Chief of them all would have relented. Thlft 
was in July 1816." 

Mr. Fuller proceeds — 

<< Notwithstanding this invasion of the Indian territory, and de« 
struction of their only strong hold, we hear of no considerable In* 
dian irruption into our territory for more than a year. Several 
predatory incursions and one or two murdera were committed 
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within our frontiers ; and) on the other hand, the Indians com- 
plained that a party of Americans had murdf red several Indians 
and driven ofT many of their cattle. Our worthy Indian Agent, 
Gov. Mitchell, was di%ently exerdng himself to give and ohtain 
satisfaetion, and had actually convened the Chiefs of the Indian 
Ipwms, with a fidr prospect of having peace and harmony restored 
hy mutual justice; when on the 30th of Nov, 1817, a party, un- 
der Maj. Twiggs, surprized the Indian village of Fowl Town, 
kilied fiiur or five Bien and one woman, drove all the inhabitants 
from their houses, and destroyed their village. The atrocity of 
this deed demands our utmost indignatipn, especially when we are 
faifermed by Oov. Mitchell himself diat the Indians of Fowl Town 
wtte incUned to be friendly ^ and had offered to unite with the oth- 
er friendly tribes.*-**' 

^ Let us pause a moment and retrace the facts. Is it not man- 
ifest that we have been the aggressors in this war^-very much 
the aggressors ? That the Indians have been assailed, and even 
when assailed, have fidlen short of their invaders in acts of sav- 
age cruelty ?**— 

As Mr. FuUer has long been known as a friend to the ex- 
isting administration, there is no ground to suppose that he 
was iafluenced by party politics in making the foregoing 
statements. The feelings of humanity, a concern for the faon* 
or and safety of his country, were, we believe, the things that 
moyed Um to bear such a testimony against hostile measureSf 
which he deemed unnecessary, inhuman, and of the nature of 
military usurpation. But if bis statements and views are 
correct — ^if our people << have been the aggressors — very 
much the aggressors in this war,'^ what a weight of Uoodguilt- 
iaeas now hangs about the neck of our nation ! Is it a light 
thing — << is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by,'* if our coun* 
tinmen have been the aggressors in war, and have unjustly 
danghtered a great number of their Indian bretliren ! 

In writing the " Review of Modern Defensive Wfer,*' which 
appeared in Number 16, it seemed to us that the British gen* 
eral in India, who ordered a whole garrison of nearly 300 
men to be pat to the sword, had exceeded in barbarity any 
thing which had been reported of our generals. But we were 
Hot then apprized of the unauthorized blowing up of the In- 
dian fort Jin time of peace, and the wanton destruction of near- 
ly MO fidlow beings, including men, women, and children. 
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Well might Mr. Fuller say, ^ The saragee tbemseltea woaM 
scairce have done the aarage deed*^-^Ala8 ! how long Atft 
it be said» that <« Ibwfi JDeslroyen*' and Iniim BSttin, §m 
the men whom the Americana delight to honor! • ' 

We most cordially acqoleace in the following aenttmcMto at 
Mr. Fuller, respecting our treatment of the Indians :^-^W||h 
our oferwhelming populirtion and irresiallble forc^ it ill-lM^ 
comes us to allege the necessity of retaliation or aeifr dcfci ci i 
in Tindication of acts of severity and cmdiy— ^ the 
tion of townSf and flie daughter of prisonera. ' * Sncli 
sons will be heard with indignation by the impartislf wailpt¥ 
pelled with horror by the humane.'' 

FABUB OF THE REKD8. 

When Alexander was marching through the lesser iJipii^ 
he came with his army to the banks of the river CS^pUsus; 
The notice of the Macedonians was soon attracted by tbli 
beautiful reeds which grew on the banks of that celebrated 
river. They readily perceived that these reeds might be fiusfan 
ioned into arrows of the best quality. They immediatdjr 
set themselves to cutting up the i*eeds ; and with the arrows 
whicli he made of them each soldier filled his quiver. Tlien 
to try the quality of the arrows by their doing eXjBClrtita, 
they wandered along the banks, and shot down the harmless 
shepherds who fed their flocks by the stream. Astonished at 
the cries of the shepherds, Cephisus, tlie river god, raisatf 
his head above the waters. He groaned aloud with giieC 
and Indignation ; and called on Pluto, god of the infomal 
regions. Why, O most hateful Pluto, hast thou permitted 
thy hellish bands to break their imprisonment in Tartaroaf 
to rise to earth and commit these horrid barbarities on mj . 
innocent people. Rightly is it said of thee, that thou aif < 
odious both to gods and men. 

Being a god and in anguish, the bowels of his mother 
earth were moved at his loud complaints, and Pluto heard 
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him in his dreary palace below. He started from bis tbrone^ 
and instantly emerged to the regions of light 

What's all this clamoiiFy said Pluto* to distarb«the regions 
of the shades and of eternal silence ? Cause enough ! said 
Cephisiis ; here are your infernal bands, let loose and mur. 
dering my innocent shepherds. Pluto, kindled into wratbf 
stamped on the ground and shook all the shores of the Helles- 
pont 'Tis a Ik, said Pluto, 'tis a tte. These are not de- 
moos. They must be mm : for 1 swear by the riyer Styx» 
that there is not a fury in the infernal domain, so completely 
aocnrsed and deprayed^ as not to be ashamed of such horrid 
barbarities. 

For the abo?e article we are indebted to a learned and in- 
Idligent gentleman, who says-^^ Mr. Langhorne has versi- 
fied a Fable relative to the soldiers of Alexander ; but it ap- 
pears to me that the Fable is most pungent in prose, and in 
the simple manner of the ancients." 
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8TOBT OP THE SHEPHERD AHD VULTURES. 

Iks fi»BowiD|r paragraphs are from the original No. 33, of the Idler, by 
Hr. Jobnaon. *' On the republication of that work in volumes this pa- 
per was aoppresied and another substituted in its stead." It was re« 
punished in the first Number of the Herald of Peace. 

A diepherd of Bohemia has^ bj long abode in the forests^ 
ensbled himself to understand the Toice of birds ; at least he 
relates with great confidence a story, of which the credibility 
is left to be considered by tbe learned. 

M As I was'sittingy^' said he, ** within a hollow rock, and 
watching my sheep that fed in tlie Talley, I heared two yul- 
tares, interchangeably crying on the summit of the cliff. 
Both Toices were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity 
prevailed oyer my care of the flock : I climbed slowly and 
silently from crag to crag, concealed among the shrubs, till 
I found a cavity where I might sit and listen without suffer- 
ing or giving disturbance. 

Fol. a JVb. 5. 4 
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<< I soon perceived that my labour would be well repaid j 
for an old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence^ with 
her young about her, wbom she was instructing in the arts 
of a vulture's lite, and preparing! by the last lecture^ fur 
their final dismission to the mountains and the skies. 

M < My children/ said the old vulture^ 'yon will the less want 
my instructionsy because you have had my practice befim 
your eyes ; you have seen me snatch from the fiann the 
household fowl, you have seen me seize the leveret in the 
bushy and the kid in the pasture ; you know how to ftx jroor 
talonsy and how to balance your flight when you are ladea 
with your prey. But you remember the taste of more deli- 
cious food : I have often regaled you with the flrsh of maa** 
* Tell us/ said the young vultures, < where man maj be 
found, and how he may be known ; his flesh is sure^ the 
natural food of a vulture* Why have you never broogbt a 
man in your talons to the nest 7' < He is too bulky/ said 
the mother ; < when we find a man we can only tear awaj 
his fleshy and leave his bones upon the ground.' . f Qiaoe 
man is so big/ said the young oneSf < how do you kill him 2 
You are afraid of the wolf and of the bear ; by what power are 
vultures superior to man ? is man more defenceless than a 
sheep 2' < We have not the strength of nuin/ returned the 
mother, < and I am sometimes in doubt whether we have the 
subtilty } and the vultures would seldom feed upon his flesh 
had not nature^ that devoted him to our uses, infused into 
him a strange ferocity, whicli I have never observed in any 
other being tliat feeds upon tlic earth. Two herds of men 
will often meet and shake the earth with noiset and fill the 
air with fire. When you hear noise, and see fire» with flash- 
es along the ground, hasten to tlic place with your swiftest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one another ; you will 
then find the ground smoking with blood and covered with 
carcases, of which many are dismembered and mangled for 
the convenience of the vulture/ < But when men have kil- 
led their prey/ said the pupil, < why do they not eat it ? 
When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture 
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to touch it till he is satisfied liimself. Is not niAii another 
kind of wolf 7* < Man/ said the mother, < is the only beast 
who kills that which he does not devonr, and this quality 
makes him so much a benefactor to our species/ * If men 
kill our prey» and lay it in our way/ said the young one^ 
' what need shall we have of labouring for ourselves 7* < Be- 
cause man willf sometimes;* replied the mother, < reroidn for' 
a long time quiet in his den. The old vultures will tell yon 
when you are to watch his motions. When you see men in 
great numbers moving close together, like a flock of storks, 
yon may conclude that they are hunting, and that you will 
8cM>n revel in human blood/ ^ But still/ said the young one, 
< I would gladly know the reason of this mutual slaughter. 
I could never kill what I could not eat,' <My child,' said 
flie mother, < this is a question which I cannot answer, 
tfiough I am reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. 
When I was young, I used frequently to visit the aerie of an 
Ud vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks ; he had 
itamde many observations ; he knew the places that aiTorded 
pray ronnd his habitation, as far in every direction as the 
Mrongest wing can fly between the rising and setting of tho 
nuiamer sun ; he had fed year afler year on the entrails of 
men. His opinion was, that men had only tho appearance 
ef anfmal life, being reaDy vegetables with a power of mo- 
tion ; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed together 
liy the storm, that swine may fatten upon the falling acorns, 
80 men are, by some unaccountable power, driven one a- 
gainst another, till they lose their motion, that vultures may 
be fed. Others think they have observed something of contri- 
vance and policy among these mischievous beings ; and those 
that hover more closely round them pi'etend, that ttiere iSf in 
^iBvery herd, one that gives directions to the rest, and seems to 
be more eminently delighted with a wide carnage. What it 
is that entitles him to such pre-eminence we know not ; he 
Isflddom the biggest or the swiftest, but he shews by his ea- 
gerness and diligence that he is, more than any dT the others, 
a friend to the vultures.' " 



TinB WATCHM.iir's ADDRESS TO THB ADTOCATES FOB ^AK. 

• 
The impreBsive lines which follow were handed to us as having^ been writ 

ten by Mr. Wilson, Editor of the Delaware *' Watchman." Whoctei 

may have been the author, they deserve a place in the Friend of Peace. 

O je who fill the throne of power. 

Who speak and millions must obey. 

Who reign the monarchs of an houfi 

And rise dictators of the day ; 

_ * 

Think while the trumpet's clamorous breath 

Re-echoes through the regions round. 

What scenes of agony and death 

Await the inharmonious soundt 

O join not then with hasty rage 
The tumults which are heard from far. 
But shun the desolating stage. 
O shun the guilty walks of war ! 

Think while the thundering cannons roar. 
And while the wavine faulchion plays. 
How carnage wades tnruudi streams of gore^ 
And grins amid the steely olaze. 

Ah ! vain are words to paint the woes, 
Which haunt the crowded field of blood. 
Not all that rhetoric bestows 
Can trace the sanguinary flood. 

The thousands of the mighty slain, 
Who sleep upon the martial shore, 
Though they have felt the wound of pain, 
They tieave the languid sigh no more. 

But if your thoughtless mind would know, 
Or can endure of more to hear, 
To widows and to orplians go, 
And mark the never-ceasing tear. 

^ Read in the groans that rend the heart, 

Read in the tears that ceaseless roll. 
What words are powerless to impart. 
The speechless anguish of the sou). 

O think of these, and shun the blade, 
That darts its sicklv beams afar, 
And shun the dark impending i^ade. 
That hovers o'er the scenes of War. 



HOnCBS OF A ^< FBOFOSBD UKUOBIAL^ ON FBITATBEBUrCU 

In May of the preMnt year a « Proposed Memorial to the 
Congress of the United States/' on privateeringy was pub- 
lished in the vicinity of Bostonj to excite public attention to 
that interesting subject. In the Massachusetts Convention 
o^Congregational Ministers, May 26, the Rev. Dr. "Worcester 
of Salem made a motion, by which the object of the << Propos- 
ed Memorial" was brought under consideration. A Com- 
mittee, consisting of the following members, was chosen tp 
consider the subject and malce report — Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Rev. Henry Colman, Rev. Dr. Bancroft, Rev. W. E. Chan- 
Dingy and Rev. Dr. Parish. — On the next day the Committee 
presented the following 

REPORT. 

M The Committee of the Convention, to whom was referred 
the motion of the Rev. Dr. Worcester on the subject of Pri- 
vateering, beg leave to report the following Resolutions to be 
adopted by the Convention : — 

\ ** 1. Resolved, That this Convention approve the object of 
the Memorial laid before them yesterday dn this subject. 

« S. Besolved, That they view the practice of Privateering 
as utterly abhorrent to religion and humanity, and inconsis- 
tent with sound national policy ; — and that they are prepared 
to make every effort within their power to disconrage, pre- 
vent, and abolish it. 

^ 3. Besohedf That a Committee of this Convention be 
appointed, consisting of members, whose business it 

shall be to adopt any measures which they may deem expe- 
dient and conducive to this object. 

<« 4. Besolroedf That this Committee be instructed to confer 
and cooperate with the Massachusetts Peace Society on this 
Subject. 

«• 5. Besolved, as the sense of this Convention, That this 
Committee should immediately open such Correspondence, 
Us is likely to assist in this object in order to procure, as far 
possible, a general and unanimous expression of abhor- 
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rence of this practice^ and to unite in a respectful 

to Congress, soliciting their attention to it ; and to adopt aWff 

other measures which they ma; deem expedient in rdation' 

to this truly benevoknt and Christian purpose. ' ' 

«< 6. Resolved, That a subscription be iramediatdy opened 

to procure the sum of one hundred dollaray to defray Ae A- 

pensc which may attend any correspondence of this Com'trflii* 

tee^ or to be applied under their direction to the pnrpooes of 

their appointment, and that an account of its applicatfim Ml 

rendered to the next Convention — any surj^us remaiaiqg to 

be given to the fiinds of the Convention. 

<< All which is respectfully submitted. ^ 

<^ S. W0RCE8TKB9 CAatmum^ 
<< May 27, 1819, Boston.** 

« In Convention of the Congregational Ministers <^ Mas- 
sachusetts, in Boston, 27th of May 1819-* 

<< Votedf unanitnouslyf That this Report be accepted. 

^< Votedf That the blank in the third Resolution be filled 
with the names of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, the Rei. 
William *Ellery Channing,'the Rev. Charles Lowell, the Rev. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes, and the Rev. Francis Parkman. 

<< Attest, John Pieecb, Scribe?^ ' 
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At a meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society, on tha 
second Tuesday in June, the foregoing Resolutions of the 
Convention were communicated by the Rev. W. E. Chaniiiiqb 
and the following votes of tlie Sodety were passed : — 

<< Votedf That a Committee of five be appointed to conf^ 
with the Committee of the Massachusetts Convention of Con* 
gregational Ministers, and to inquire by correspondence and 
otherwise, whether any, and if any, what methods can be 
adopted to discourage and abolish Privateering, and to repoirt 
at the stated meeting of this Society in December. 

«< Votedf That the Hon. Judge Dawes, Joseph Sewall and 
John Gallison Blsquires, and Hon. Andrew Ritchie and Hon, 
licverett Saltonstall be tliis Committee.'' 
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The ^Proposed Memorial'' was doibflesB designed to 
call tbe attentioii of Christiaiis to the character of privateer- 
ing as a branch of public warfare which has long been a 
•ource of grief and an object of abhorrence to enlightened 
iB^n. It 18 supposed that there were upwards of one hun- 
dred ministers present when the subject was brought before 
tta Hasaachnsetts Convention. Their Resolutions will have 
^ fiavorable influence. As the important sulyect is now be- 
%ffe the community^ we hope it wiU be ably and thoroughly 
fUacnssedf and that it will never be dismissed till every 
Christian nation shall be brought to bear a public testimony 
•gainst << privateeringy as utterly abhorrent to religion and 
hunianity^ and inconsistent with sound national policy.** 



FBACE SOCIETIES IN GBBAT BRITAIir. 

. SoroB the last Number of the Friend of Peace we have re- 
ceived one copy of the Herald of Peace for March and ono 
for ApriL From these it is evident that the good work 
prospers. Besides a Peace association in Glasgow^ the So- 
ciety ior tbe Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace had 
eight Auxiliaries in different parts of the kingdom^ and forty 
correspondentst who act as Agents for the Society. The 
mmftij receipts of the Committee for 8 months are giveii in 
the Heraldy amounting in tlie whole to £206 13 sterling. 
The Editors of severid Newspapers have taken an interest 
in the dbjects of Peace Societies and are lending their aid. 
Speaking of the Herald of Peace the Editor of the Plymouth 
asd Dock Telegraph says— 

* *^Yfhen we reflect on the wide- wasting ravages of the late 
|nfofracted wars with France and other countriesy on the mis« 
eri^ they have inflicted both on governments and individu- 
alsy on the chasms opened in countless familicst by the can- 
iion# the musket, and the swords on the feuds and heart-burn- 
ings which even now rankle in too many vindictive bosoms, 
but, above all, on the unnatural appetite generated for glory# 
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whicbf counting as nothing the tears of the orphan^ the agony 
of the widowy the bloody sacrifice of human victiniSy riots in 
carnage, and delights in desolationi all for the bubble faaie» 
or a glittering cross of trivial value^ we are constrained to 
applaud the spirit wliich has dictated such a publication.'' 

It is in the power of the Editors of Newspapers to do much 
good with little labor and expense. A few well written re- 
marks on the subject of war may occasion thousands to re-» 
fleet, and eventually save thousands from untimely death by 
murderous hands. 



RiLEion Peace Societt. 

At a meeting of a number of respectable gentlemen ef this 
town and its vicinity, on the 2 1st insL for the purpose of orgamx- 
ing a society, to be called the ** Halcigh Peace Society^* the fiil- 
«owing constitution for the government of the aame^ was unani- 
mously adopted : 

WE the subscribers, impressed with the belief that the Gos- 
pel is designed to produce peace on earth, and that it is the duty 
oiallgtod men to cultivate^ and, as far as they have poweri to 
diffuse a spirit of kindness ; do agree to form ourselves into a so- 
ciety for the purpose of disseminating the general principles of 
Peace ; and to use all profier means, within the sphere of our in- 
fluence, to promote universal harmony and good will among men. 

Article 1. This Society «hall be called the ^Raleigh Peace 
Society." 

^rt, 3. The officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 

Art, S. Any person subscribing to this constitution and pay- 
ing one dollar annually shall be a member ot this society : or by 
the payment of ten dollars, on subscribing, shall be considered a 
member for life. 

Art, 4. It shall be the duty of the President, or in his absence 
the Vice President, to preside at the meetings, and to call a meet* 
ing at the request of any three members. The Secretary shall 
rccoixl the proceedings, and the corresponding^ Secretary shall 
conduct tlie correspondence under the direction of the President 
and Society. The Treasurer shall collect subscriptions, receive 
donations, and hold all monies, subject to the disposal of the So- 
ciety. 

Art, 5. The annual meeting of the Society, which shall be the 
stated meeting for choosing officers and transacting bubinesS| shall 
be holdin on the first Monday after the fourth of July. 
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Art 6. This constitution shall not be altered except at an an^ 
nual meeting;, and by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 

Test, WM. SHAW, Cliairman. 

Jer. Battle, Sec*y, 
-The following gentlemen were chosen officers to act until the 
annual meeting in July next, viz. 

Wm. Peck, Praident. 
R. Fi^nh^r, Vice President. 
KiHB, Jones, Recording Sec 
Jer. Battle, Corresponding Bee. 
St£AS£1N6 Wheatoh, Treos, 

The Raleigh Society was at first composed of a small 
number of very respectable gentlemen. Since the Annual meet- 
ing, July 5th, wc are informed that they have' had a flattering 
accession of members ; among whom are '^ five ministers of the 
gospel and a judge of the United States Court." — The present 
namber of members is about thirty* This is an auspicious star ia 
the south. 

. Since the above was in type we have received an interesting 
article from the Raleigh Register relating to the Anniversary of 
the Peace Society ; from which we learn that an able and appro- 
priate discourse was delivered on the occasion to a numerous audi- 
ence, by the Rev. G. W. Charlton, from these word^-^Biesaeff are 
^he peace maker m ; that the ofiicera of the society are the same as 
above mentioned, except that Daniel Du Pre is now the Record- 
ing Secretary; that a Resolution was passed* ordering a << Memorial 
to be prepared and offered for signatures, to be presented to the 
President and Congress, requesting that it be endeavoured to stipu- 
late with' foreign ^wers, that in any future war which may happen 
between them, privateering shall on both sides be prohibited*** 
The. writer of the article adds : — ^^ A hope is confidently cherish- 
ed that privateering will ere long, even if wars continue to afflict 
homanity) be proscribed by the law of nations, 

^ It was gratifying to see, at this anniversary, all parties^ profes- 
noDft and conditions of men, unite for the holy purpose of Effusing 
and cberbhing the pure Gospel principles of peace and general 
benevolence* Men who fill high stations in the civil and military 
departments of our government, ministers of three different denom* 
ilMtimis of christians, and those who were opposed in politics at a 
time when parties existed amongst us, all cordially Joined hands in 
tbift work| and enrolled their names as members of the Society.*' 

On reading this animating account, will not every benevolent 
beari exclaim^ **• Behold 1 how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity 1*' So let it be in every state, 
in every town, and in every region of the world inhabited bv man 1 ' 

5 
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volvcs to pfuurd our slicep, on hawks to protect our chidceosp «ft} 
swihe or beais to deiond our fields of com 1 

Wc most sincerely lament that such fruits of barbariBm 
delusion should continue to blacken the annals of our coi 
It is, hoMTcver, a question of some importance^ whether 
things can reasonably be expected of men wlio are educated 
the very purpose of destroying their brethrcDi and who are taaglplj 
to " glory in their shame." -r: 

•• They never care how many others <» 

They kill, without regard to mothem, • * • 'J 

Or wives, orciiiklren, no they can i-t^^ 

Miike up some greut dcud-doing man.*'— — Bdtuuu » ^V) 

The principles of duellists arc not less barbarous than t1 
described by the same poet in the following lines :— 

" So a wild Tartar when he spies ' ^"^^ 

A mull that's handsome, valiant. wisCt ^'^^ 

]f he can kill him, tiiinks V inherit 
His wit, his beauty and his spirit ; 
Ah if just 80 much heenjoy'd 
As in another he destroy'd/' 



LIN£S WMTTEBr BY MARRIOTr. 

Full oft has poetry's impulsive strain 
Urg'd the rash stripling to the tented plain, 
Feign'd wondrous happiness in loud liuzzas. 
And painted murder as the path to praise. ]] 

Did lawless lust of power, or vengeance fell, 
Ciive birth to deeds which man should blush to tell. 
The dazzled bard consigns those deeds to fame. 
And, love of glor>', styled the infernal Hamc, 
In jlowinjr vers^, of buttles, deaths, and frauds. 
He sings — with shouts the multitude applauds ; .4^ 

l^aySf to oblivion due, they call sublime. 

Extol the lanijuage, and torget the crime. -■ 

•■■*| 

But can the man who boasts his faitli to draw, ] 

From the pure stream of evangelic law, 
"Who hears forbidden every thought unkind, 
And love in every circumstance enjoined ; 
How can he guiltless fan that murderous flame, '7i 

» For whoJW* extinction Heaven's Messiah came ; *| 

Their blood, though guilty, can he guiltless shed ^ 

For whose redemption Heaven's Messiah bled f ■. 

N, B. An interest injr letter has just licen received from Uie Hon. Zlum ^ 
BooDiNOT, approving tlie objects of Peace Societies. A 

06i7«ar.i.'.— Died at Norton, the Hon. Gj.unGE Leon avd, aged 90. Tha^ .' 

member of tbe . 
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death of licv .]«i>fi'ii Ltr., of Boyalst<m, another worthy 
M. P. S. should huvc been recorded in the last number. 
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L HE jurisdiction of life and death is an awful au- 
ityt which is wisely eutrusti^d to courts of judicature^ 

order to holi* forth the wholesome exaDiple^ that justice 

y take away life, though power cannot^ 

This rc'inark was. made in a late parliamentary speech, to 

\irCo a motion for revising tlie criminal code of Greal 
Britain and diminishing the number of capital offences. We 
kave not intnuluced the remark for the puqKise of censure^ 
Bor with a view to discuss tlie question respecting the utility 
of capital punishments. Our object is, to call the attention 
«f our readers to a remarkable contrsist. 

Sir James Mcintosh has told us, that << the jurisdiction of 
Kb and death is an awful authority, which has been wisely 
eatmsted to courts of judicature to hold forth the wholesome 
pie, that justice may take away life, though power can- 
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Now this remark is apidicable to but a very small part of 
the cases in whicii death is inflicted by human governments. 
It win apply to those cases only, in which persons are accus- 
ed of some oflfbnce that is deemed capital, and the supposed 
cruBilial is allowed an impartial hearing and trial. 
' What shall we then say of the numerous cases in which 
tbonaands and tens of thousands, are implicitly sentenced to 
death by a war Manifesto ? We may indeed still say, that << the 
jwiadiction of life and death is an awful authority.'' But to 
whom is this aothority «< entrusted ?" JVbt to a << court of ju- 

dfcatare," which grants an impartial hearing to each indi- 
FU. n. JVb. 6. 1 
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er can take away life, thoagb Jti^fice cannot.'' 

Can agonrauentbe regarded as wise, jutft, tfnd hii 
lieraiise it allows the murderer, the pirate, and the i 
a Tair trial by jury, while by a sweeping manifesto itco 
fifty or a hundred thousa^id innocent j^ei-sons to a i 
death or extreme sufTering, without even the forms of J 
hearing, or trial ? Is this civilization 7 Is it not rathi 
barity witli a vengeance, and of the rankest growth thi 
afflicted the world ? 

If Sir James M'Intosh, Mr. Wilberforce, and the oth 
vocates for a reform of the British criminal code, wolil 
oiisly examine this subject, they would find ample ei 
m^^nt for their mightiest powers of argument and 6r 
For, of all the codes which exist on earth, the war < 
the most crimhuiU the most barbarous, and the most abc 
ble. Compared with this, the code of the Spanish Iiiqu 
is mild, just, humane, and benevolent 



THE cirrnirG of the scissors. 

Mr. Hbckew£U>£r, in his << Historical Account of t 
dian Nations,'' has given the foUowing specimen of J 
wit :— 

<< I have heard them compare tlie English and Am 
Nations to a pair of Scissors, an instruinent composed < 
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^h$t emneg bOweeu ihem. And thus the English and Anmw 
kiMS do when they go to war with one another. It is luyt 
aieh other that they want to destroy, but ua, poor Indian^ 
ttat are between them. By this meana they get our landy 
and wlien that is obtained, the Scissors are laid by for further 
m^^* pp. 98, 99. 

As an illustration of the cutting of tliese terrible Scisson^ 
va shall give another extract from Mr. Fuller*s speech ,in 
on the Seminole war. In reference to a prior war^ 
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M On the 9tb of August, 181^ Gen« Jackson dictated t$ 
^ aurriYing Creeks, or al least to as many of them a| 
submit to his terms. Articles of Capitulation, by which, 
demands of the prostrate warriors, as an indemnity for) 
le expenses of the war, JifUeti milUoM of acres of landjf 
at the present legal price* . thirty mUlioiu of doHara, 
in fiurt worth double that suaa. One gentlemanf no doubt 
show the Talue of Ghnu Jackson's services, says, that this 
wan the only acquisition made by us in the war with 
Britain^ except renown.'*-^-With potent England we 
peace without any indemnit;y but renown ; bnt we com* 
tlie ignorant fugitives of the forest, who where enticed 
^"^^to the war by her, and who have nothing but their wilds 
^^id their huts, to cede fifteen millions of acres ! From tliese 
ide domains, those tribes which had before traversed them 
^a* a livelihood were forced to retire." 
Thos the barbarous Anglo-American Scissors cut the poor 
liaas. And such is the homaaity of an American Gei:e- 
Be doubtless believed that these Indians were <^ emiie^ 
by Great Britain to engage in the contest ; yet after 
ivii^ butchered SOO of their warriors, be demanded << fif- 
milions of acres of land, as an indemnity for the expeii- 
of the wi^r !** 

^ If U be true, that the Creeks were « enticed into the war,^ 
^^«y were sorely objects of compassioa. How then couM 
^Ai% Anwriisan government give its sanction to such a merdleso 
^^slgrf ^Mrtaiaed by videnoe, the very worst species of ftnod f 



/Wteinn iiMdihk atain m mt nationd c^netelV milcHi it 
ihall appear^ tiiat the treaty was ratiied witb« UMi 
to iwlcm the land at a futnro dajf or apprfipriate wM 
aTaib of it In iaeipro?ingthe condition of the Cmkattril tell 
■uumer aatiafoetory to them. y^^fUf 

We know that, in vindication of this tfeatjr^ it has tete 
. fleaded» that other nations In a similar manner hate 'dh t i d a* 
od cessistts of landf and that such thinjss an godmmmi «ni n»- 
i4Mirding to the nsa|$ni of w«v But why may not o»r hjgjfc 
iraymon and |nrates» with eqnal propriety, justify their «mi- 
idiin«i»Mdii«thepiwpeiiy cttMto them»fcy plendiiqritet 
:.fliis Is according to the nsages of pirates andTobbers in 
er countries? 'May theynet also enCbroe their |^l^ 
serving, that the prineipU on which they act has been sanction- 
ed by the example of Urnfefs "cf every country in time of 
war ? 

Let ^t, however, be remembered, that in earlier timeo, it 
was according to the usages of war, to murder captives^ or 
to hold them as slaves ; but such a practice is now aMiorrsi 
by all ciTilized men. In like manner posterity wHI'ihhar 
the operation of the ^reat Scissors, in cutting the In4innn 
and robbing them of their lands. 

But we arc told by a Member of Congress, that the ^ teiw 
Htory, ceded by the Indian'is, is the only acquisition made by 
us in the war with Great Britiun, except renown.^ ^ This is 
a very broad concession ; but as we are not able to deigr Hs 
correctness, we shall state a fbw^ queries, that the bentf ts of 
the war may bo fairly examined and better underscood ^-^ ; 

First In the estimation of impartial and enlightened pids- 
icrity, will not tlie disgrace of robbing the Indians of ^ fifteen 
millions of acres of land,^ be regarded as an oflhet to a^ tte 
^^ renown'' we acquired by our contest with the other half of 
the « Scissors F'* 

Second* Were not the expenses of the war twice tlie vdns 
of the land, which we compdkd the Indians to cede ? 

TUrd. If these lands were the <^ mdy acquisition made by 
US in the war with Great Britain, except renown,'' and if the 
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^< renown*' is cancelled by our cmelty towards the Indiamv^— 
and iff after aiU the land acquired would not more than de- 
fray haif the pecuniary expenseB of the war ; — what have we 
laft to balance the loss of the many thousands of lires^ and the 
innumerable crimes and sufferings^ occasioned by the war ? 
Let the impartial answer this question. 

Still we are ready to concede^ that this war was as jnsty 
as necessary^ and as tueful to the parties, as wars in general* 
Bat we wish our readers clearly to understand, that << when 
princes play for provinces, the lives of men are as counters/' 
and that the extreme anguish and distresses of millions of 
Boumers, wounded men, and bankrupts, are accounted as 
cyphers, in estimating the expenses of a war. 



THB PABABLB OT THE SOWEH. 

** Whatsoever a man soweth^ that shall he also reap." — GaL vu 7. 

" They that plow iniquity and sow wickedness reap the same ** 

J9b ir. S. 

<* They have sown the wiad» and they ahall reap the whirlwind.** 

Hosea viii. 7* 

The inhabitants of a certain country found by observation, 
that peaceable people were sometimes assaulted, robbed, and 
murdered by hardened ruffians. Tojguard against such occur- 
Tence8« one family after another adopted this maxim : << To 
preserve peace and secure life and property, it is best for eve- 
ry family to be armed and always prepared for war.'' On this 
principle a number of families assumed a military attitude, 
the fashion soon became general and acquired popularity. 

Having furnished themselves with weapons of death, con- 
siderable pains was taken to learn to use them with dexterity 
and effect. The head of a family was careful to instruct his "" 
children and servants in the use of arms, and to inspire them 
with exalted sentiments of fighting valor, heroism, and glory. 
Public displays were frequently made of these defensive prep^ 
arationSf as a terror to the unprincipled barbarian. 

It was not long, however, before this custom produced 
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deploraUe consequences* It excited and cherished a spirit of 
aoibitiooy envy and revenge $ it Camiliarized the use of wea*- 
pons for manslaughter ; and soon it became a common opi»» 
ioHy that bravery in battle is the glory of man* The ideas 
of honor among this people were so refined or so corruptadf 
that trivial offences were deemed sufficient to justify miurdaiv 
oils combats^ the preparationsy the parade, and the hoifrt* 
ings of one family, excited the jealousy and resentvMnt of 
another, and were often regarded as of the nature of insalt 
or defiance, which could not be overlooked. Explanation or 
redress was demanded in a tone of menace, and of oomroe an- 
swered in a manner unsatisfactory and irritating. Ilm 
heads of the several families lost their confidence in each otlmr^ 
and watched one another's movements with the jealousy of ri* 
rals and enemies. The leading men had now moch more in 
fbar from each other, than they formeriy had from the few 
vagrant robbers that infested their country. Children and 
servants imbibed prejudices against their noighbours. Tbef: 
indulged themselves in bitter revilings and invectives, a^d 
often endeavoured to efibct an open rupture, that they mii^ 
have opportunity for acquiring fame or plunder. Contests 
became frequent, and the coimtry was filled with violencOf 
oppression, and wretchedness. 

It was an acknowledged principle \^ith these families, that 
the aggressor in war is a murderer ; yet of this guilt each 
acquitted himscir, by imputing it to his antagonist. The 
combats, however, became so common, so necessary, and so 
honorable, that the idea of guilt seldom occurred ; or if it did 
occur, it was pretty sure to be cancelled by the glory of con- 
quest or bravery in battle. Indeed the military character 
rose to such a height in the estimation of this bewildered 
people, that it became the supreme object of ambition and 
applause. Men of the most abandoned characters and dis- 
solute lives, couhl acquire crowns or medals of glory by the 
most atrocious and inhuman acts of violence and murder. 

The fair sex, who should have been better instructed, were 
taught by custom to admire the hero who had wantonly shed 



the blood of many bretliren. By this injudicious appropria- 
tioii uf female influence, fuel was added to the fire of ambi- 
tion, which served to multiply the number «f widows and or- 
phansy and to swell the tide of liuman wo. 

On the whole, the method which was adopted to prevent 
private, individual murders, proved the means of increasing 
a hundred fold the number of ferocious and unprincipled men* 
It also intoxicated the minds of. thousands, who were other- 
ime peaceable citizens, and led them to adopt the practices 
of those whose violence they had formerly feared^ and whose 
diaracters they had justly abhorred. 

This custom has already formed such a multitude of feroclom 
and desperate men, that the state of the country is truly per« 
]loii8« To maintain the popularity of the custom will but 
increase the mischief and the danger ; yet by many it is 
supposed, that to abolish tlie custom will expose the virtuous 
t» become a prey to the wicked. Therefore, on what thcj 
call the iirinciple of self-preservation, they still encourage 
tbe spirit of war, and give celebrity to the worst of crimes. 
They seem not to be aware that this practice has been the 
ssnrce of the greater portion of the bloodshed which has hap- 
pened in the country and of their present danger* In opposi- 
tion to the light of history, the experience of ages, and the 
Tery laws of nature, they imagine that the harvest of peace 
and secarity is most likely to be produced by sowing the seeds 
and cultivating the plants of war and violence. 

Reader ! if you please, let tfie foregoing parable be called 
^ drtam. The words of Daniel will then be applicable :— « 
^« The dream Is certain, and the interpretation thereof is also 
Hmre." — Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
lEliistles. If we wish for peace, we must sow its principles 
^nd cherish its spirit. The opposite course is ruinous to man^ 
Pistolling to nature, and abhorrent to God. 
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REYIBW OF THE BEST TBOOPS. 

Tbe Hon« A. flmythy in his defence of Gen. Jackson* has 
^ven some account of what be denominates the << best troops.'' 

*' Let us follow the General to New Orleans. There we find hun vith 
a motley force of S600 men, meeting 13,000 of the best troops that efcr 
appeared on our shores. May I not say tlie best troops that erer appear* 
cd in any age or nation ? Yes, and they were as unprincipled, as fearless. 
Tbey had driven the warriors of France, those conquerors of continental 
Europe, from the pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees. A part of theoi 
had sacked this city and burned the capitol ; a part of them had Tisited 
Hampton; they had left the fathers in anguish unutterable; they had 
left Uie matrons and Tirgins in tears. Tes, they had committed against vs 
wrongs which are nef«r to be forgotten. — —Those troops who had ralated 
the rights of war, who had committed against us every atrocity, and heap* 
ed upon our country every disgrace, sidled to New Orleans, and there tliey 
met the dire avenger.— With the loss of 13 men he defeated 13,000 ; the 
incendiaries and ravishers were punished, and the wounds inflicted on our 
country's honor were healed.** Speech iH Csi^srvat. 

We are not sufficiently informed to affirm or deny as to 
the correctness of Mr. Smyth's account of these troops* 
They might be the << best troops'* in the sense intended hf 
the orator— that is, best for military purposes, being ** as 
unprincipled as fearless." The atrocities imputed to tbem 
are not incredible. Such things are common ^ivith the reg- 
ular troops of Christian nations. The savages however <rf 
our country are far more chaste and exemplary in their 
treatment of females. 

But regular troops— though « incendiaries and ravishersy" 
are no worse by natui*o than other men. The shocking de- 
pravity by wliich they are distinguished is to be imputed to 
the barbarous war policy. These wretched men are trained 
up by governments for abandoned, unprincipled, and fearless 
butchers of their species. Being deprived of their natural , 
rights as men, deprived also of many of the comforts which, 
render life desirable^ and of the means of religious improve- 
ment, their moral feelings become deadened* — and as they 
are denied the sweets of liberty, they indulge themselves in 
the pleasures of licentiousness. The females of a conquered 



town they regard as lawful plunder ; and, having wantonly 
insulted and abused them, they leave them in anguish and 
tears. 

Is it thus that Christian rulers — who should be fathers to 
their people — strain up their sons for slaughter and destruc- 
tion ? Yes ; and to make them << the best troops" they make 
them 9 if possible, seven fold more the children of the devil than 
the despised red men of America. These depraved and ruin- 
ed soldiers arc employed in wars that might be avoided with a 
tiiousandth part of the expense which they occasion, and 
exposed to be " driven away in their wickedness,'', to be bur* 
ried into eternity, contaminated with vice and polluted with 
the blackest crimes. 

How blind, how depraved, or how infatuated must be the 
man, who can suppose that such a course of conduct is either 
consistent with justice and Christianity, or adapted to the 
safety of a nation ! And if he pursues this course on the 
principle, that the good of his country requires it, how evi- 
dent it is that he does evil that good may come / 

But are the rulers of Great Britain alone in this atrocioua 
mode of making and employing troops ? . No ; all the nations 
of * Christendom are covered with this reproach* Even the 
Amercian government can boast of 12,000 of their country* 
men who have become victims to this inhuman policy j-^yesy 
12,000, exclusive of the thousands who are enslaved in our 
ships of war* These unhappy men, it may be presumed, are 
in the way to become rivab with the << best troops,'' in all 
their exploits, in all their depravity, in all their crimes. 

Those who are disposed to plead for such a manner of ed- 
iciiting men for the defence of their country, or to justify 
ttb node of depriving one class of a community of their nat- 
vid rights and converting them into machines for the de- 
fence of another, would do well to reflect on the following 
funage from Dr. Johnson : — 

^ Man cannot so far know* the connexion of causes and 
^▼cnts, as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do 

TU. n. JVo. 6. 2 
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tight. Whm we pursus an eml by law&i meaiuif we Jlngr 
always conaole oqr miscarriage by the hope or future recQi%ff 
pe Bse. When we consult only our own policy^ and attenpl 
to find a nearer way to good by overleaping the aettled 
boundary of right and wrongs we cannot be bappy even, hf 
auccessy because we cannot escape the consciousness of qof 
fault ; but if we miscarry^ tlie disappointment is irremedftMy 
embittered.'^— ItoM^btf, p. 126. 

In writing on the << annual waste of human life/' by ik§ 
iddatrons customs of India^ Dr. Buclianan observes— ^< By^QF 
friend of humanity roust often be putting the fluesliont b| 
this scene to continue £6r ever ? Can there be no melioratiiMi 
of human existence in India 7 Are there no means of mitir 
gating the anguish of reflection in England* when we consid- 
er that the desolations of Juggernaiit exist under our govern- 
ment 7 Tes, there are means.'' 

This humane and pathetic language is applicable to |ha 

^< waste of human life" in Christian countries* and to the 

• .I'll 

dreadful effects of military education* Christian i|it||i|^ 
have their Juggernaut, as well as the natives of India j Md 
<< the desolations of Juggernaut exist under our goyenMMl^i 
and under every government in Christendom. Human sae* 
rifices are offered to Ambition^ Avarice and Revenge ; i^ 
men are educated in vice for victiois to these abominabfa 
idol9* 



« EDUCATION ACTIKG VVON HVMAJK. CHABAOTEm*^ ' 

«< New Orleatii, April 23 (1819.) ThiB day an officer of the U. S. armj» 
in attempting to arrest a deserter in the street, fired and killed him. fM 
public indignation was so roused by thiaand other eventi of the kind^ Itei 
a serious tumult and much bloodshed was expected* but whish yiijdfj^la "* 
the sober advice of tlie magistrate.'^ 

'* Col. King being in command at Pensacola, his discipline was seTcre i 
it was a critical situation for a man of more mind and experience than that-^ 
gentleman.-* —He issued an order Ibr the pursuit of deserters, andbgr 
way of prerention oir example* that wheneiver they wcm oTerUk^ 
should be shot. A private of the name of Neal Cameron deserted $ a 
ty under Sergeant Childers was sent in pursuit of him, overtook hlm^ 
snot him, 17 miles from Pensacola.** 
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sIm iore|^iig pMSftgM 'wora oopwd Ironi MiMtf-pipn 
d the Ccdumbian Centiiid of May M, 1819. TiMi adboMt 
CbL King was fhmi the Aaronu The Editor of tin* 
psr disaiipro?ed the aererity of the CdMnAf yet he^vfikil* 
zM for it by ohaervlniiry— ^^ lliia is edoeafim actiag upon 
nan character^ not crinu/* 

Wb are ready to admit that a military edneatibn tends to 
duce Bocfa a character and sneh IMter In ibis ftmiflfer 
the atrocities of military men'And apeiegMsi* 'MtfeeriM 
; to' be expected oT thenf that' tfaey iNli govern tiMir eon^f 
A eltlicr 4y the precepts of t^igio* iind^ ho s imity » dtttm* 
rs of fcivllized society. Beeds tt wMcU •< hamMiify shiid- 
'%** are Regarded as thfrigs of eiMi^» and Unikfted either 
flheir << edn^ation,*' tlMr «« pMrtMliinr^'^thMir ^ galliintry/' 
tiiielr seeal for public good. This being the ease» the M» 
ing inquiries naturally res'ofti ' " ^ 

fVM.' if inch bb tfo ^Mhdm ll(%ils df is mDitary edoea- 
i^^yfr' 'caih'ChrbtiaM patient bonsent fo bare flieii^ cUI- 
}llmm'tlp W mlRtoy Mbitt? 
iuMk'it\i ik'ii lietepected cff milttiury nito that they 
rayir W«& tfiii Mm^ ttod Hiihat country, andact 
"tHMfBrnid^&IM si^ as happen to be 

k# iEI!UXi'''i^yM the consis{6ncj 

^'iiiiifc^iif sddi irti edocafion o6der ik tm* or repub- 
itt government ? Or what shall we say of those laws and 
iges which subject neadjUBQiOQCLMf oui* countrymen to the 
itAty and horrors of a military or naval despotiHm 7 
nUinft If the ilea of the Avrora is tO' be admitted hi res- 
j^ to the etrocitifis of military f^rs» why should it not be 
sn4sd tfk the oinies iotpiioti $cUier$9 to exculpate them 
■MIto penaMissor tlie law 2. Why should it not also be 
liil Mi -for the benett "ofr "sudi higliwaymen and pirates^ as 
tf rained by previous education in anAies or ships of irar? 
ijuii their dbominable deeds are brvught to light, why do 
Aflit hear the q^ologyrf^TUa is education acting on Jm^ 
lr'elmnete4^ «at erimei^ ' It is not long since our news 
Am were lilHd with accodbta of the murder of nn Mm 
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by a soldier, << This was edcicRtion acting on haman cliar- 
acltr,'' still it was deemed a <^ crimf," and tho scddier was 
hanged. 

Odo of two things must unqucstiunabl j orcnr in onr com* 
try — either war and military establishments will loao thair 
present reputation, or the inhabitants of the United Statas 
will lose their present liberties, and cease to be a free peopla 
<< Arm» and laws do not flourish together/' 

The same may be said of armi and Uberiifm To wbateier 
extent arms prevail and go?em, liberty is snhvertad. It Ins 
been so in other conntries ; it will be so in this. • 



PRBCAVTIOKS IK COHTAGIOUS EBVEBS.* 

Air article with this title appeared in a Bostim paper* cop- 
ied from the Edinburgh iZmeiD*— in which several prccisa* 
tions were recommended. As one of great importance . it 
was proposed, << That certain individuals in every. town aheidd 
cr|ct themselves into an Association for the suppreasiop/Of 
Fever. Their number should be according to the popnlona- 
ness of the district wiiich their exertions are meant to protect ; 
and in other respects tbcy should be men of diligence and ia* 
telligence. The Association should comprise one or mora 
magistrates of the place to which he belongs. Above all, it 
should comprehend the clergy of every dcnominatiou ; be- 
cause, from their character aud stations, they have great in* 
fluence over the poor.'* 

In modern times great exertions have been made to im« 
prove the science of Medicine — to ascertain the causes of 

* This article appeared in the Columbian Centinel, Octobers; ISlOt 
but we understand that it was originally intended for the Fiwnd of Peace ; 
and that it was first published in the Centinel on the supposition^ that tlM 
alarm in several parts of the country, on account of malignant Fevefi» 
miglit excite some attention to the analogies contained in the artidei 
There were some typographical errors m publishing it in the Centinel ; 
thesci by the desire of the author, we have cndearoured to consct. 
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maligiianty epidemiCy and contagious disdases, and the best 
means for preventing or avoiding them^ as well as the best 
remedies in case of attack. We admire the philanthropy 
which engages men in these inquiries^ and disposes them to 
publish the fruits of their researches for the benefit of society 
and the preservation of human life. 

But why is it so ? Why do we not hear these philosophie 
Physicians reproached as fanatics^ as opposers of Providence 
and the laws of nature ? Disease and death, it may be saidy 
have occured in all past ages, in the present age, and they 
will occuy in ages to come, notwithstanding all these Inqui- 
ries, precautions, and efforts. Of what use is it then to ascer- 
tain their causes, or to prescribe preventives and remedies ? 
Such is the way that some men argue against the exertions of 
Peace Sodeties for the suppre&sion of war. Why not adopt 
the same mode of reasoning against Medical Societies, 
Boards of Health, and all Associations for the Suppression of 
Fever. 

Against Peace Societies it is also urged, that wars are not 
only necessary, but useful, as means of preventing such an 
excess of population as would expose men to perish by fa- 
miriOy and as they take off many idle and vicious characters* 
Vow this reasoning — or rather this inhuman nonsense — may 
be urged against Medical Associations, the whole practice 
of physic, and all means for pi*eventing the ravages of dis- 
ease. If physicians and philanthropists would discontinue 
their efforts to prevent or heal diseases, people would proba- 
Uy die off so fast as to preclude the necessity of their killing 
«fie another to avoid an excess of population ; and by merely 
>ieglecting to aid the idle and the vicious, when sick or in 
^want,.many of them would soon be taken off, and cease to 
lie a burden to society. Perhaps this course would be as 
'^ ^wiae and humane, as to produce the same results by war^ 
'Violence, and murder. 

But if Christians have become so far enlightened, as to 
"perceive a propriety ui using means to prevent or heal diseas* 
es, and in forming Associations or Boards of Health,— let 
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if be faiowiiy that war is a dueoHf a cootagloaa and nalfg- 
aant Ihrer^ which has killed its hundreils of millioiis of our 
race-^whlch has sonettmes nearly depopulated whole eonn* 
tries* and is annually destroying its tens of thoosaiMs of our 
brethren. This ferer is erer accompanied witti defiriun 
or madness ; and from the iniammatory breath of one Cesar 
or Napdeon* whole nations may become infected. 

Let it also be underatoody that there is much more encouf- 
agement to use means for preventing war» than any dtRer 
fever of the malignant kind; because it de|iettris noreon^ 
the opinions and dispositions of men ; consequei^Uy* it is- 
nNvre Hdlgeet to human controL Its causes are aho-betler- 
understoody and eScadbtts preventives w remedka ns^^ 
with greater certainty be prescribed. 

If such ft«qnent and extensive ravages had been made by 
any- nahtral disease* as have been made by war» «nd If W 
codd be shown that the malady might bo exterminated Mui* 
its recurrence prevented by the united ekertlons of wedf 
—who would hesitate to ai^mve and recommend'Buch'Meri'r 
tibns ? Nay» what would be thought of the man who fchoJi * 
ridicule or oppose a proposition so benevolent !-^ince then^ 
it is absolutely certain that war is but « a voluntary pla|(ie/* ' 
as subject to human control as any custom that can be nam**' 
edf why should there be any hesitation or reluctance* as to' 
recommending a united and universal effort for its abdition 2 

Writers on other fevers tell Jis* that they may be account* 
ed for by predisposing and exciting causes. These causes 
they attempt to ascertain and define ; and* to prevent the 
jirevalcnce of feversy people are exhoHed to remove or avoid 
the natural causes. By enlightened minds this course is 
deemed rational. But* in regard to the war fever* a directly 
opposite course has been pursued. The predisposing and^ 
exciting causes of this tremendous evil are resorted to as the^ 
best means of preventing its recurrence. How preposter- 
HUH !— How fatal this delusion ! Tet this has been adopted 
and reduced to system in all the countries of Cliristendom-; 
and in supfiort of this system* the greater portion of the rev* 
icnucs of every goveriimout has been expended. 



It is boweTer to be obienredt tbal tbe progrcas of tnith is 
dow* Witbin « century great dianges and imiiroTenMBta 
1ia?e been made in tbe modes of treating other ferers. Ma- 
ny of the methods of practice ivhich nvere popular but fifty 
years ago are now discarded as absurd and of a baneful ten- 
dency— *aa better adapted to destroy than to save f— and 
many things which are adopted in modem practice^ had they 
been proposed at a former period^ would hare been exploded 
as means of death. Hence we derive a bope^ that great 
improvements will yet be made in respect to the most malig- 
nant and bJtal of all fevers ; and that the time is approacfa- 
inigf when the popular remedies and preventives will be 
soniethiiig more rational* than the predisposing and eJKitiBg 
canses of this terrible and desolating scourge. 

We would therefore improve on the plan suggested in tbe 
Edinburgh Review* and recommendf << that certain individu- 
als in every town or county should erect themselves into an 
Asaociatiion for the suppression of Fever"— (Af war Ferver m 
porficiifair I— 4iiat the Associations should comprise the magis* 
tMteSf tbe ministerSf and all the men of intelligence^ of every 
denomination ; — that these AssociationSf when formed* should 
ngurd it as their duty to call the attention of all their feHow 
cltiwBS to tbe nature and effects of war—to its predisposing 
and exciting canseS| and to the proper means for banishing' 
it from the workL 



A. UBIOUa DIFflCUIiXT PROPOSED FOB SOI.VTIOir« 

For the Frioid of FwtCb 

Tss writer of .this article was a soldier in the rcvolutiona- 
9*j. war« and served a number of campaigns. — ^For many 
3rMn* subsequent feo the war* he equipped himself or his suns 
Sbr militlA trainings^ without any conscientious scruples 
^«qiecting the propriety of such measures. He wast then a 
^Mliever in the doctrine* << That to he well prepared for 
*^rar* is the savest method to preserve peac^'' But on ma- 
^ce reflection he is fully convinced* that war is not only 
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repugnant to the precepts of the gospel^ but inconsistent with 
sound pdicy. He now has not the smallest doubt, that a 
trifling expense, judiciously applied to promolte pacific prin- 
ciplesf would do more to preserve peace, than millions expend- 
ed in preparations for war. 

Such are his present views ;-^atthe same time be earnest- 
ly desires to demean himself as a peaceable citizen, by duly 
regarding the laws of the land. Though by the lapse of time 
be is freed from obligations to equip himself for training, 
and some of his sons are of age to act and provide for them- 
selves ; yet ho has still other sons who are minors* By the 
laws of the land lie is required to equip them for mllitiuy 
purposes, and liable to penalties, if he shall decline or refosa. 
Now what shall he do ? After being convinced that war is. 
both antichristian and impolitic, his attention was excited to 
military preparations, such as trainings and public musters 
or reviews ; and the conclusion seemed unavoidable, thai if 
war is unchristian, trainings and other preparations most te 
fiur -worse than merely useless. The expense incurred b^^ 
them is enough to astonish almost any one who has not made 
calculations respecting it. 

But this is not all. Many lives have been lost on such 
occasions ; many have been wounded and made cripples for 
the remainder of their days, and thereby distress has been 
brought on themselves and their relations. And alas ! who 
that duly considers the intemperance, the profanity, the con- 
tentions, and other immoralities resulting from these train- 
ings, will not shudder ! After all, what is their use ? Are 
they not in fact sch4)ols and nurseries of war 9 Should the 
nations of the earth renounce war and be governed by the 
principles of peace, would not military trainings die oC 
course ? If so, what individual, who is convinced of the 
evils of war, and disposed to adhere to. the priaciidea of 
peace, can consistently equip himself or his sons for military 
parades ? Can any Cliristian consistently encourage a prac« 
ticc, which he verily believes has a tendency both to multi^ 
moral evils and to produce the very calamities which it is 
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professedly intended to prevent 7 If he nncerdy beliefes 
that war is niarder» can be consistently do that which* in his 
opinion, tends to produce war ? Thus the writer has at* 
tempted fairly to state his difficultjf . As it is his desire to 
live peaceably with all men and to conform to the laws of his 
country, so far as he can without violating his own con* 
science, he earnestly invites the friends of peace to delibe- 
rato, take advice, and speak tlieir minds. 

A Revolvtioitabt Soldibb. 

N. B. The case of our correspondent will naturally ex- 
cite the compassion of benevolent and enlightened men. Ha 
however is not alone in this difficulty. Thousands of others 
are soBhrcrs with him. We hope they will conduct with 
prudence, and bear the trial with christian meekness and 
magnanimity, till it shall be better understood, that ''the 
predisposing and exciting causes** of the war fever^ are not 
'the best means for avoiding its evils. 



BEVIEW OV A SCALE OF GLORT. 

^ het ne bow say a word of the Mryices of the mtn whom it is proposed 
t.0 ^i^^noe^^ •—Let us compare his Tictory over the Creeks with other 
wictories ■ obtuned over a bimilar enemy, and recorded in our history. 
"^Jnien SoUivaii advanced to avenge the massacres of Wyoming, excited hy 
Hittlrii agents and peipetrated by Indians and traitors, he commanded 
^000 men, and found 800 Indians posted behind a breastwork with a river 
^n their rear : a battle ensued j tlie Indians were beaten, and left eleven 
nen dead on the field of battle. At Point Pleasant, where the Indiana 
^vvre defeated— where a Lewis commanded and a Lewis fell, tliey left 
^Mieen of their warriors dead on the field of battle. AVhen Wayne, after 
?va»«of preparation, gained the victory over the Indiana of tlie North 
^^9tp they kft twenty of their number dead on the field of battle. At 
''Ppacanoe the Indians were defeated, and their loss so considerable tha^ 
^'l^S^left more than thirty warriors on the field of battle*. 

Jibckaoh marched against the Greeks ; he found them in considerable 
«nd defended by works s those works he stormed, defeated them« 
^'^^ kiUcd eifki kamdred of their bravest warriors in a single battle* 
^^a he gained a victory unparalleled ,iD Indian warfare, and acquired 

^oLILM. 6. 3 
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for tlie United States the estcnslTe, beautiful, «nd Taluable ecrantij, of 
which you see a map suspended near you,— a small part of which country 
you icAd the last year for ten millions of dollars.** 

ifon. Mr. SwnftWt Spewh 9n Cmgreu. 

On the ground of this ^< victory over the Creeks, and hii 
victory at New Orleans,^ Mr. Smyth pronounces General 
Jackson ** an ofliccr whose achievements arc unparallekd 
in ancient or in modem times," as << far the foremost of our 
heroes ;" and ho would have it understood* that << to tarnish 
the character^ of tliis man, << is to tarnish the glory of the iia* 
tion.*' 

What a Gothic scale, of glory tiiis gentleman baa ezhibitod 
to a CLrlstian community ! If we understand his mode ef 
calculation, and the object of his comparisons, be .would h^Tf 
it believed that, in wars with the Indians, the Generah 
|;lory is in proportion to the number of men he causes to . be 
slaughtered* While, therefore. General Sullivan has ** dcrr- 
en'* degrees of glory, Lewis «* eighteen," Wayne «« .twfjnty,*! 
and Harrison something <^ more than thirty,'' General .J«^ 
son ascends at once to the <^ unparalleled" height of <' B109^ 
Ht75DBED," and becomes in a supereminent degree << tlie |^ 
ry of the nation !" 

But are Christians of this country to be forever the dopes df 
such sanguinary principles ? Will they in future times ^• 
mate the glory of a roan by the number of Indians hi^ bss 
butchered 7 Will their eyes be most dazzled or deliglibed 
with those laurels which have been most deeply stained wUb 
blood 7 << God forbid !" Forbid it* reason, humanity* and it> 
ligion ! Forbid it, ye friends of peace of every name ! 

If we were disposed to plead for the necessity and lawful- 
ness of public war in « extreme cases," still humanity Wiould 
eomiiel us to do all in our power to reverse the scale of 
glory propoHod by Mr. Smytli. We should say^ tliat bo 
who defends his country with the least sacrifice of homan 
life, or accomplishes the object of a military enterprize with 
the least injury to a misguided and unfortunate enemy^ is 
entitled to the greater share of renown. How moch more 
glorious was the exploit of Washington in capturing SOO 
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Hessions with little bloodshed, than if he had destroyed the 
whole number, as General Jackson did his 800 Indians ! 

If the glory of a warrior is in proportion to the number 
he causes to be slain, to what an astonishing height docs 
Bellisarius rise in the temple ot fame ! This exterminating 
barbarian invaded and desolated Africa. Procopius says^ 
** Africa was so entirely dispeopled that one might travel sev- 
eral days in it without meeting one man ; and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that in the course of the w^rjive mUlions per- 
ished.'* 

Do oup countrymen wish for a Bellisarius to complete the 
extermination of the Indians 7 If they do, Mr. Smyth's scale 
of glory is adapted to their purpose. If they do not, let them 
learn to prefer a humane policy to that of cruelty and re- 

But General JaclsLSon <' acquired for the United States the 
extensive, beautiful, and valuble country — — a small part of 
which was sold the last year for ten iniUions of dollars J* — Was 
this acquisition the motive as well as the effect of the war on 
flie Creeks 7 TVith many we fear it was. But is the acqui- 
dtion of such a countr}, by the slaughter of 800 Indians, a 
Qiatter for triumph to a Christian people ! or to a govern- 
inent which boasts of its justice and magnanimity ! Can 
any man of intelligence doubt, that by a judicious and pacific 
im of even live millions of dollars, the whole of that exten« 
8iv6 country might have been acquired by negotiation, the war 
piTventedy and a permanent peace secured with the Creeks 7 
Will not then posterity blush and weep on reading the speeches 
in Congress, to find that there were, in this age, men of un- 
questionable talents, who could boast of lands, acquired by 
t&e barbarous slaughter of 800 Indians 7 

That General Jackson is a man of great intrepidity and 
^ergj of character we readily admit. So was William 
^enn. But what a contrast ! Had tlie extraordinary ener- 
ISliksA of Gen. Jackson, like those of Governor Penn, been ex« 
^Med to preserve peace and to prevent war with the Indians, 
h^ Would have been the admiration of the just and humane. 
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not only of this country and this age^ but of every ooontry ia 
ages yet to come. 

That the «< DevO is the author of all wars'' waa the oinn«> 
ion of early Christians. If this be correct, and the scale of 
glory be admissible, which has been reviewed, will it not fob 
low of course, that the great Destroyer of men is the glory of 
Christendom, — ^that be, who was a *< murderer (rom the be- 
ginning,'* is worthy of more honor and praise, than thebener- 
olent Messiah, who ^ came not to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them }** And is not the popular scale of glory complrto- 
ly adapted to bring into contempt the meelt and forgiving 
sjririt of the Saviour—to lead men to despise both his pre- 
cepts and examples, to become worshippers of Odin raAor 
than the Father of mercies^^— and to clierisb dispnaitiord the 
reverse of those to which the bliss of lieaven is promised in tlie 
gospel? 



SKETOHBS OF THB PntATICAI^ BVCANEEBS. , 

<< BsTOBB the English had made any settlements at Jamu- 
ca, and the French at St Domingo, some pirates from both 
nations, who have since been distinguished by the name of 
Bucanecrs, had driven the Spaniards out of the small idaad 
of Tortoga, and fortifying themselves there, bad, with an 
amazing intrepidity, made excursions against the common 
enemy," the Spaniards.— ^< They thought the cnieltiea the 
latter had exercised on the New World," or the natives oC 
South America — « justified the most implacable avernon they 
bad sworn against them." 

They were so intrepid, so successful, and so terrible in theit 
depredations, that << the Spaniard^), who trembled at the ap^ 
proach of the Bucaneersr— whom they called deoilSf immor 
diatdy surrendered." This course was pursued by tUa 
plundering society, till the Spaniards were dislieartcned, andf 
in a great measure, gave up the business of navigation in 
those rc^ons. The Bucaneers « no sooner found their cap- 



tmm bq^n to diB(iinish» tban tbey determiaed to reconv by 
land what tbey had loift at sea. The richest and most pc^ 
iilous countries of the continent'^ of South America ^ were 
plundered and laid waste. The culture of lands was equal- 
ly neglected with navij^ation^ and the Spaniards dared no 
more appear in the public roads, than sail in the latitudes 
which belonged to them/' 

Accessions were made from year to year to the number of 
Bacaneersy of men of the most ferocious and desperate char- 
acter. The distress occasioned by them, and the amount of 
their plunder, was great indeed. Among their most distin* 
gmshed leaders were Montbar, Michael de Banco, and 
Morgan. '* The Spaniards sufiiered so much from MontbaTf 
by sea and land^ that he acquired the name of the jBarier- 

We are now to notice some other traits of character in 
these Bucaneer^ — << Such were their principles of justice and 
religion, that whenever they embarked on any expediticmf 
they used to pray to Heaven for the success of it $ and they 
never came back from the, plunder, but they constantly re- 
turned thanks to God for their victory.^— YThat a religious 
people! 

** Such brave men among them, as bad been maimed in 
inj of their expeditions, were first provided for. If they had 
lost ft hand, an arm, or a leg, or a foot, they received 26L 
An ey^f a finger, or a toe, lost in figlit, was valued at only 
half the above sum. Tbe wounded were allowed 2a. 6d. a 
iay for two months to enable them to have their wounds ta- 
ken care of.^ 

<< After this act of justice and humanity, the remainder of 
tbe booty was divided into as many shares, as there were 
Bucaneers.— Every' share was determined by lot. Instan- 
ces of such rigid justice are seldom to be met with« and they 
VMendedevento the dead. Tln^ir shares were given to those 
^rtio were known to be their companions wlien alive. If the 
pttnon who had been killed bad no intimate, his part was 
^^mt to bis relations, when they were known. If there were 
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no friends or rdattons, it was distribated in cbarity to the 
poor and to churches^ who were to pray for the person in 
whose names the benefactions were giTen.'' 

When they took Maracaybo, ** tliey carried off all the 
cro38esy pictures, and bells of the churches, intending, as they 
saidf to build a chapel in Tortuga, and to consecrate this part 
of their spoils to sacred uses." 

The duration of this society is not mentioned in the Ency- 
clopedia, from which tliese extracts have been taken. Bat 
if the several dates which are given are correct, the society 
must probably have existed during the whole of the seven-, 
teenth century. In ** 1603" they pillaged the city of Vera 
Cruz, which was after they had driven the Spaniards from 
the Ocean ; and it was not till « 1697" that they ^ndered 
Carthagena* ^ 

We have now before us a series of facts from which con- 
siderable instruction may be derived respectiug-the charactBr 
of public war. 

These Buciineers established an independent comnonityf 
adopted a democratic form of government, and elected their 
own chiefs or rulers. These rulers obtained their offices ns 
honorably as those who acquire dominion by the sword; 
and, when elected, they had as good a right to make war and 
invade the rights of others, as any Emperor, King, or Pres* 
ident. For in every case, what is called the right of mak- 
ing war is a mere assumption of power to which no man or 
body of men has any just claim, unless it be derived from • 
divine conmiission; or if the right does otherwise exist, it i« 
common to every community, whether great or small, and 
to every man, whether high or low. 

A more brave and daring class of men than the Bucaneon 
perhaps never traversed the ocean or the land. Montbar^ 
Basco, and Morgan would not, we believe, suffer in compari- 
son with Alexander the Groat, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Gen. Jackson ; and if bravery in fighting is the great excel- 
lence of the human character, the Bucaneers must be allow- 
ed a forward seat in the temple of fame. 
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These braye warriors by force of arim took possefsita of 
Tortuga^ and erected fortifications. This, howerer^ was 
only imitating the examples of the Spaniards, the French, 
the English, and a long list of other nations. 

The Bucaneers made depredations on private property as 
well as on public^ and often robbed and killed those viha had 
done them no harm : they captured, plundered, and destroy- 
ed vessels at sea ; they pillaged and depopulated cities, — and 
they sometimes murdered captives, and burnt towns, or 
TiDages. For alt these atrocities, they had numerous ex- 
amples in the conduct of celebrated conquerors, and the rulers 
of Christian nations. 

On account of their terrible character the Bucaneers were 
by the Spaniards denominated << devUSf** and one of their 
chiefs was called the « Exterminator." But they were no 
more deserving of the name of devils^, than tlie Spanianls who 
conquered South America; and Cortes was as truly an 
<< Extermiaator" as Montbar. Indeed all nations act the 
part of devils or tornieotors when engaged in war ; and per- 
haps every conntry can boast of having pn>duced. nourished, 
and extolled as much as one << Exterminator.'' 
. In dividing their spoils, the Bucaneers were very precise, 
and in sonie respects singular. A chief claimed only an 
equal share, with a common seaman. Somctiraest however, 
when he had greatly distinguished himsdf by his exploits, ho 
WM dlowed two or three shares ; but tliis depended wliolly on 
tbe pkasure of the crew. In this there was pc^rhaps as much 
Cfiity as in the Christian modes of dividing the fruits of vi- 
olence and robbery. 

The care of those celpbrate.d pirates in providing for their 
ikaimed and wounded, and in allowing the shares of tlie slain 
^ go to their friends or relations, has not probably been sur- 
FiiBsed by any class of privaUersmen, or other Christian dtp* 

TTbeir customs of praying ta God for assistance in their 
l^^^rriblo enterprises — of giving thanks for their inhuman 
^^tiqfMsts* and of devoting a part of their plunder to sacrtd 
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melt were all borrowed firom the examples of Christian pi- 
lers. They bad been taught by Christians to assodafi 
prayer and thanksgivingf with fightings robbeiy, and roan- 
alaughter. 

It will doubtless be admitted by Christians in general^ tint 
the conduct of the Bucaueers was unjust and abominakfe; ^ 
that they were under the influence of *< strong delusiom*' in 
supposing that God could approve their wars» or be pleani 
with their bloody prayersj thanksgivings, and offeiufL 
^ut what do we find in any part of their conduct more «- 
JBst or more inconaistent, than the conduct of Christian |p 
tions in time of war? What was done Iqr these pirilBi 
which they did not learn in the common war schoolsy or d^ 
rive from the examjdes of Christian rulers 2 W^ kind oC 
.deeds or exploits did they perform which had not been by 
Christians a thousand times perpetrated, and asoften enk^k- 
ed as just and glorious ? What did they do in the aeven- 
teenth century, which was worse than hundreda oC sksilsr 
deeds which have been hath done and applauded bf- Chril- 
tian rulers in the nineteenth centssiry ? • ^. i 

In what respect is it a leas evil for innocent men to^^ 
robbed, to have their habitations consumed, or to be kilieii 
by order of an Emperor, a King, a President, or any otihar 
Ruler or General, than to suffer the same ityuries by order 
of a piratical Cidef 7 And why is it less shocking to aaso- 
ciate prayers and thanksgivings to €rod with such flagrant 
acts of violence and injustice in the former case, than imtkt 
latter 7 — If the Bucaneers were deluded in auppoaing that 
their conduct could he approved by the Father of mercies, 
so it may have beim with all Christian nations, who have 
gloried in llicir war exploits and associated with them Ibe 
forms of a benevolent religion. 

It is hopeil, that these remarks will have at least no much 
influence on the minds of Christians in this rouutry, as to ta- 
duce them to reflect on the character of privaUering^ and 
all the modes of maritime depredatioUf which have been sanc- 
tioned by Christian nations. Were it not for the evidence 
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which exists that war, in all its branches, is ever accompanied 
with delusion and gross moral blindness, would it not be won- 
derful that Christians should have so long and so uniform- 
ly censured the conduct of Bucaneers, Algerines, and unau- 
thorized pirates, without reflecting on their own customs, and 
becoming convinced that all the maritime lowers of Chris* 
tendom are truly chargeable with just such acts of rapine, 
Tiolence, and injustice, as they condemn in others 7 To 
every ruler who censures the Bucan eers and still practises or 
authorizes privateering, or depredation on the property of 
flie innocent, with what force does the following language ap- 
fly ! ^ Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost tbon 
ateal P''— ^« And thinkest thou this, O man, that jodgest 
theni that do such things, and dost the same, that thou shalt 
eMsape Ae judgment ci God i^ 

In the foregoing comparisons' it has not been our aim to 
inalBsate, thatthere have been no better men in the warring na- 
tloBB of Christendom than among the Bucaneers. The contrary 
we readily admit Still we are deeply impressed with a be^ 
He^ tliat even good men in general have been grossly delud« 
ed by the influence of custom respecting the character of 
pidblic war and those acts of rapine and iigustice which are 
Mb never fidling concomitants ; — ^that they have also been mis- 
takeo in rapposing that rulers have a right to make war on 
iaaooent subjects for the alleged oflbnces of their rulers, 
■id to sacrifice thousands of their own people in projects of 
aabttfam or revenge. We are also fully convinced that, 
during the last thoosand years, in by far the greater number 
iC conflicts between Christian nations, and between them 
tad other people, the principal agents in producing and 
osadactin|( these wars, have been men of no better disposi- 
HoBB or principles than the Bucaneers, and that they really 
deserve no higher standing in public estimation* 
1^1 admit,** said an Indian Chief, << that there are good white 
but they bear no proportion to the bad ; the bad must 
VqLILM.B 4 



be the strmgwt, fhr tbey rule.'** There has beea toowidi 
grmmd far applying this remurk to Cbrietiaii netione In 
eraly end in this way we may accMnt te their 



ATB0CITKB8 ALLOWED TK WjUU 
Viran Mr* yuto*! q^eedi ia CongrCM on the **^— **** wir* 

** Many barbttoos ]mietioes are still allowed in war, which ife not can- 



to eflhct Ha ebjcctay and are« therefore, mert abuaea ef WHtny 
p9«er. ▲sartiaontakenbyaaaaiiUmaybep«tt»>tbe«««pdt-ncilf tdv^ 
by atona nuiy be plUagedp and tbe inhabitanta cimaigMd to tbe fluj.oCaB 
unbridled soldiery. Kothin|^ can be more abominable in the a^t of CM 
and man— notAing^ more completely wanton and tumeeeaaaty. It ta eft 
yet oettled that m eoemander of n Ibrtrcas, who bramiy ddMb H tsUb 
last extremity, may not be put to de«th fay hia ooBqaoromi HgJiiamwi 
age and fidelity. 

*' The execution of spies is uniYeraally admitted in the code of cipli^ 
ed war. The case of Andrd is in point ; none have Tnituted to ciapiaae 
iis execution, who haf« admitted tbit be wte n 8|sy;-AAdlir ftet Iliifhe- 
ianneOittimaiidtarfavoUmefertoietoeutiolijieodoi^ gMiariiki^ 
tBBcc^in CQoaidcraticm of hia n n o n a w a on ^ ia n witin f oha iegle r i». h m i ^ H 
aeemcd to consider the aacrifice of the victim aa neceaaary for tfao nPW> 
▼atlon of the army. I must be permitted to say, Mr. Chainnaii^ taat't 
deeply regpret the execution of Ahdrd. If he had been an dtfSiialjr iAtiUI^ 
I should still have regretted it. The preaeiratkm of any anny tioBot'lH 
any degree depend on the punishment of spies ; for the daagc^ of iHl 
fote wiU never deter ofBoera and aoldiers, and eviD iSbom of ^e *ait i^ 
tablished courage and honor, from engaging in thia aerrice* |t ia V0L 
considered immoral or dishonorable, and, therefore, the extreme danger 
incurred increases the merh, and the honor, and the reward oiT* aiuici i ial 
Hence, it ia demooatrable that, to treat captured apiea lilba n Mu t k f 
prisoners of war, would not increaae their number, nor the dangir of a^y 
army from their enterpriaea. — Let ua then examine, without foar^ lo^ cip 
isting practice which militates against the rights of humanity, and, whctt* 
ever it shall be found substantially unnecessary, let us bold^ explode f^ 
and not doubt that our example will be a ppro tcd and adopted by dtlitt 
nations.** ■ » 

It is gratifying to find memhem of Congrem posMMng ae 
mnch indeiiendence^ rrflectiony and magnanimity t aa to tA 
in question the principles and usages of war. The <• maiqr 

* Historical Account of the Indian Nations, p. 64. 
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barbarous practices'' which «< are still allowed in war'' among 
professed Christians are a reproach to our species. Those 
which were named by Mr. Fuller are truly barbarous, and 
the list might have been greatly enlarged. Indeed it is dilB* 
cidt to mention any branch or usage of war, which is not bar- 
barous. There are some noble and generous actions occa« 
sionally performed by men engaged in war* Buty generally 
speaking, war is barbarous in its origin, and in its progress 
— in its motives, its principles, its usages, and its results. It 
is made and conducted, even by professed Christians, on the 
principles of barbarity but little modified, and not on the prin- 
ciples either of reli{^on, civilization, or humanity. In its least 
barbarous forms it calls on men to engage in mortal combatf 
who have no cause to be oflfended with each other ; and it 
sacrifices the innocent for crimes, or pretended crimes, of 
which they were not the agents. Such a custom must be 
barbarity in its very essence. 

The last senten6e which we have quoted from Mr. Fuller^ 
speedi is truly admirable ^-x Let us then examine, without 
ttmtf any existing practice which mOitates against the rights 
of hnmanityy and whenever It shall be found substantiaOy 
noMoessaryj let us buUly explode it, and not doubt that 
oor namile will be approved and adopted by other na- 

TUb philanthropic gentleman has opened a spacious field 
Ibr inquiry, which perhaps we shall in future Numbers 
Bigre folly exjdore. In this jdace we would call the attention 
off oor fi^ow citiaens to one ^ practiced only, in addition to 
ftose mentioned by Mr. Fuller:— 

" Does not the << existing practiced of privateering and mari- 
i^me depredation on unarmed vessels in time of war, not 
(M^y ^ militate against the rights of humanity," but against 
the claims of justice and the laws of Heaven ? And is not 
tUs practice *< substantially unnecessary," a wanton, as well 
fsoiyost invasioB of the rights of the innocent 7 If so, <* let 
is boldly explode it, and not doubt that our examjde will be 
approved and adopted by other nations." 
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USTTfiB TROM TUE HOIT. SLtiS BOVDIITOT. 

BurUngtoih Jvly 91, 1819. 

Bcftnad ud Dew air, 

I CA!i ficarccly find language to acknowledge in a siiitaUe 
manner your veiy polite and flattering letter of the 25th ul- 
timo. 

The elegant manner in which yon communicate the nnde- 
•erred attention of your respectable Societyy and the unex- 
pected honor they have done me, by appointii^ me an honor- 
aiy member, fills me with gratitude and respect. 

I should have immediately answered your letter* but mj 
very infirm state of body and mind prevents me trom doing 
what would be both dutj and pleasure^ as I could wish. 
. My gr^ age and weakness leave me but little hope of 
jaiding the Society, but by the most cordial and hearty a^ 
probation of their labours of love to the great fionlly cS nuui* 
kind. Sq long a confinement as I have suflered has prevail 
e4 my taking a part in this all-important uidon of ^AlBcri- 
cans for the real haj^piness of tiie world. I acknbwIiddigB ft 
a most delicate as wdl as invaluable subject, whkli'gt: ihe 
first blush appears big with insuperable diflicnitles raf* 
ficient to appal the stoutest heart ; though unhappily fliey 
arise from the abominable and inhuman practices of ihboe 
who call themselve the children of one universal Parent^ the 
constant expectants of death and judgment — ^Indeed it is a 
most melancholy consideration, that even the civilised, and 
I may almost justly say the christianized world from the be- 
ginning, should have adopted and still continue to adopt the 
military life as an object of eager desire, and do not shrink 
back from educating the rising generation in the love of war 
and strife, and cease not to instil into the youthful mind, that 
it is highly honorable to shed a brother's Uood. It is with 
pain that we see at the present moment wlmle commHuities, 
nay, even respectable cities, who, disregarding tlieir christian 
character, do not discountenance, but highly ap|datad and 
rewani, with public honors and emoluments, those who are 
foremost in and best cidculated for butchering their fellow heirs 
of immortality. 
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Our own country^ after all oar boasting and great experi^ 
ence» are not free from this dreadful contagion. Schools arc 
forming throughout oar land^ to rear up children in the 
knowledge and love of arms. — ^The wilderness for thoisands 
of mile's is explored for the purpose of building forts and 
places of military strength^ at a most intolerable expenscr— 
for carrying on a spirit of avarice and speculation^ influence 
and patronage ; and not the least among the rost^ to aid in 
extirpating the only true and absolute proprietors and lords 
of the 8tn], from that inheritance which God in bis mercy 
lias provided for tbem. 

The present mania for another Indian, if not foreign war, 
ought to be highly alarming to the people of the United States, 
and if no other obstacle can be raised against so great an 
eyQ, at least the ardent prayer of every christian should ba 
incessant at the throne of grace, and join a^ one man in that 
earnest petition, ^* Give Peace in oor time, Lord.^ 

I have great confidence in him, who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords, that the time is drawing nigh, (though much 
distreas must first come,) when all the nations of the earth 
diall beat t^eir swords into ploughshares and their spears in- 
to pmning hooks, and the earth shall be covered with the 
]uiowledge of God, as the waters cover the seas, and evei7 na- 
tion, language, and tongue shall hail the coming IromanoeK 

Present me, dear Sir, in the most respectAd manner, to your 
worthy Society, and believe me to be with great esteem and 
the most fervent prayer for their success, 

ReTerend and Dear Sir, 

Tours most afifectionately, 

ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

Note. The foregoing letter will command the respectful 
attention of the serious and benevolent Christian. Dr. Bou- 
dinot is so wdl known, that it is hai*dly necessary to re- 
mark, that he was once the President of the American Con- 
gress, the highest oflker then in the United States ; tliat 
be has been tbe President of the American Bible Society, 
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fi-oin its first organization } that be has long been distin* 
guished and revered for his pbilanthropj and piety ; that 
be is far advanced in years^ and now» aa from the bor* 
ders of the grave^ he expresses his sentiments in relation 
to wary and the objects of Peace Societies. Those who 
are disposed to glory in war, and to deride the efforts for 
its abolition» would perliaps do wcIU severally to put the 
following questions to their own consciences : — ^Have I a bet* 
ter claim to the character of a true Patriots a genuine Pbi* 
lanthropisty a real Christianf a wise and good man, than the 
venerable Elias Boudinot ? May it not be imputed to a de- 
fect iq me of that love which seeketb the good of all and 
worketh no 111 to its neighbour, or to the neglect of due re- 
flection» that I have been disposed to apply the names of pat- 
rlotismy virtue^ and ^ory, to the spirit of military ambitiont 
hatred, revenge^ and war ? 



N. B. After the preceding letter and remarss were is tjrpe. the Nevsr. 
papers announced tbe death of Dr. Boudinot. While we condola with 
ninneroufl friends and the friends of humanity and religion, oo the 
al of this distinguished and excellent Christian, we rejoice that the 
cnin event was delayed till he had given, as a dying man, hisimp i e ssl K i 
testimony on the subject of war. For *' /gr it Ae, deit^ deadt gg$ tpeaHmhf 
and will long continue to speak i and we cherish the hope that many, 
thousands will profit by his admonitions. 

It was not intended to publish ^py part of the letter which occaaioned 
the one from Dr. Boudinot ; but as it contained an allusion to the expect- 
ed event, which has now occurred, perhaps it is not improper to inaart ' 
the following extract, which was the last paragraph :— > 

" From the Catalogue and other pamphlets which I shall send, you may 
learn the character and objects of the Society that has elected you an 
Honorary Member. It is sincerely hoped that this testimony of respect 
will nut be unacceptable to you in the decline of life : and you may rest 
assured, that, when you shall have bid adieu to this warring world, many of 
the members of the Massachusetts Peace Society will derive pleasure 
from a belief, that another of their brethren, iidio had ' served bis gcner* 
ation by the will of God,* has been admitted to the regions of undtsturbctf 
and everlasting peace." 

While the unreflecting multitude bestow their wanton adulations on pro> 
fane duellists and bloodstained butchers of their species, let it be tlie care 
of Christians to admire and imitate the virtues of the friend of God and 
xnan— the image of the Prince of peace. 
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lAVrBM TBOM THX HOIC* MS. JBFFBB80N. 

Sf JionticellOf Oddber 1, '19. 

I hare duly received the memorial you have been so kind 
to forward me* with the letter of September 20, desiring 
Y opinion on the proposition to suppress privateering in 
ne of war. Of that, my opinion is recorded in the 4th ar- 
le of the instructions of Congress of May 7) 17M, to their 
inisters commissioned to enter into treaties of amity and 
mmerce with the several powers of Europe, which were 
awn by me while in Congress ; and in the treaty witb 
'ussia, quoted by you, which I drew also, as one of those 
mmissioners : but the su|!:gestion was originally from Dr« 
'anklin. But there is a time tor man to retire from the 
siness of the world, when he should suspect his declining 
*ultie8, and cease to trust and expose them. That time is 
me with me ; feebleness of body and relaxation of mind 
ittonish me to seek repose, and to retire from all public 
ncf ms, which I have accordingly done for years. I leave 
DerfuUy to the existing generation measures which are to 
iBCt themselves alone, and I am sure they will be wisely 
■ected. 1 must be permitted therefore to decline giving 
y new opinion on this subject for the public, who, without 
;h presumption in me, will know well what to do with it; 
Hiring you at the same time of my high respect and con* 
ieration. 

TH : JEFFERSON. 

PS. As the Instructions are not in the printed journals, 
ndose you an extract of that article from an authenticated 
;»y in my hands, dated May 7, 17a4p, a year earlier than 
k letter quoted in the memorial, and from a still earlier 
{gffltion of Dr. Franklin, either to congress or otherwise, 
Icb I do not recollect. . 

frU 4th of the instructions of Congress May 7, 17^4^ to the ministers 1 

nipotentiary of the United States, at the Court of Versailles for treaties * 

h the leyeral powers of Europe. j 
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*' That it be propoaedt though not indiBpensably required, that if wir 
ihould hereafter ariae between the two contracting partiet, the mercliantf 
of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to remun nine 
months to coU«ct their debts and settle their affairs, and may depart free* 
ly, carrying off all their effects without molestation or hindnnce : and all 
fishermen, all cultiTators of the earth, and all citizens or manulactiireny un- 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns. Tillages, or places, who labour 
fi>r the common subsistence and benefit of mankind and peaceably fi>Uov« 
ing tlieir respective employments, shall be aHowed to continue the iane* 
and shall not be molested by the armed force of the enemy, in whose pow* 
cr by the events of war they may happen to fall ; but if any tiling h 
e«aiy to be taken from them fi>r the use of such armed force, the 
■hall be paid for at a reasonable price : and all merchants and tmkn 
exchanging the products of different places, and thereby rendering tht 
necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human life more easy to obtaii 
and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested i and 
neither of the contracting powers shall grant or issue any commtorioa U 
any private armed vessel^ empowering them to take or dettioy m^ tra- 
ding shipsj or interrupt such commerce.* 

UMUJkMMU 

X 

This letter from Mr. Jeflferson does honor to the Ameiicm 
Congress of 1784, and shows thtt philanthropic princip ls i 
were adopted in the veiy infancy of onr republican go^eni- 
ment It does honor to Dr. Franklin, as the mover of a plan 
for circumscribing the horrors of war and diminishing the 
motives for an appeal to arms. And it also does bomv to 
Mr. JeBbrson ; for while be avows himsdf as the writer botk 
of the instructions of Congress to their commissionerSf and 
also of the celebrated article in the treaty with Prussiaf he 
candidly assures us^ that «< the suggestion was originaUy 
from Dr. Franklin.^ 

Though Mr. JeiTerson declines << giving any new ophdtm 
on this subject/' he has frankly told us what was his opinion 
thirty five years ago, when his << faculties*' were in full vig- 
or ; and he does not intimate tliat any change of views has 
occuiTed either by longer experience and observation, or << de- 
clining faculties." He is entitled to our thanks for the in* 
formation he has given relative to some facts which were 
not generally known. 
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We devoutly hope that the present rulers of onr country 
are not less enlightened nor less philanthropic, than a Con- 
gress of the last century ; and that similar instractions will 
again be given to all our Ministers at foreign courts. Should 
the humane propositioUf wrhich originated in the American 
Congress, be revived and pursued^ the time may soon arrive 
when it will be regarded as a greater benefit and a greater 
lionor to our nation^ than all oor sanguinary ex^^loits^by sea 
or land) since 1784. War and warriors will not always bo 
the OLOBT of Christian countries* Men however, who have 
heretofore been engaged in war, believing in its necessity 
and justice^ while they deplored its eCTectSy and who were not 
dependant merely on fighting valor for their famOf but were 
ID their general characters virtuous and useful^ will still re- 
tain the esteem of the wise and candid. As the world be- 
comes more enlightened^ greater allowances will be made for 
t^ .prejudices of educatioOf in estimatiiig the charactera ef 
^fnifk of iormer geaerationst . 



<iimiiiHeToir naoB sooobtt* 

y. /tSiis. respectable Society was organized as a Branch of 
ftwi lff0^^ Peace Society^ Sept d^ 1819. 
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OVFIOEBS* 

Nehehiah RiohabdS) Esq. PruidenU 

SsTH PoBTEB Juu. IVdUttfef. 

The Members of this Society, already reported, are 49« 
Their names will be given in the next annual Catalogue. 
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COVSTITVTIOV Of THE HINGHAM PBACE 800IETT. 

1. The name of this Society shall he the Hingham Peace Society. It 
sliall be a branch of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Its sole object 
shall be to discourage the practice of war, and promote peace and good 
will among men. 

2. The officers of the Society shall be a President, Secretary, Treasiira', 
and six Trustees, to be chosen annually by ballot, who together tball 
constitute the Executive Committee. 

3. The Treasurer shall receive all monies which may be at any time 
due, or belong to the Society, and account for the same to the EzeeatifC 
Gommittee. 

4. Tlie SecreUry shall keep a Record of the proceedings of tint So^«ty 
and of the Executive Committee, in a book for tliat purpose, in which 
book this Constitution shall be entered and subscribed by all the memben. 
It shall also be his duty to attend, under the direction of the Committee; 
to all the correspondence of the Society. 

5. The Executive Committee shall receive and provide for the distrtbiu 
tion of all the tracts which may belong to the Society, examine from time 
to time the Treasurer's accounts, call meetings of the Society whenever 
a majority of them shall deem it expedient, and manage all its pndemtiMl 
concerns, which it may not be neeeasary to brin|^ beim tiie Society «t m 
general meeting. 

6. The Society shall meet annually on the afternoon of the annual state 
Thanksgiving ; and this and all other meetings shall be notified by the 
Secretary in the mode which tlie Society may prescribe. 

7. Every person subscribing this Constitution, and paying one dollar 
annually to the Treasurer, shall be a member of this society ; and all do- 
nations to its funds shall be gratefully recorded^ and i^Ued exclusively to 
the object of the Society. 

8. Every member shall receive at least half the amount of his subscript 
tion in the tracts of the Society at the lowest wholesale price, and the re* ^ 
maining tracts belonging to them shall be distributed at the direction of^^ 
the Executive Committee. 

9. No alteration or addition shall be made to this Constitution but at ^ 
the annual meetings of the Society, and by consent of two thirds of 
members present ; and no change in the objects of the Society shall 
be made. 

Officers (^ the Socidp 

Samvex NoBToir, Esq. President 
Rev. Daniel Kimbaix, Secretary* 
Joshua Wuudebj Treasurer, 
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T^nutees. 

Ilev. Henry Colman Charles W. Gushing 

Caleb Tbaxter^ Esq. Martin Lincoln* Esq. 

Dea. John Jacob Joseph Wilder Jr. Esq. 

Members of the Society 36. 

JVbfe. The two Societies now reported are important ac- 
quisitions* As a Catalogue of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety with all its Branches will probably be published early 
in the next year^ it has been deemed proper not to occupy the 
pages of the Friend of Peace with the additional names— ex- 
cepting those of officers. 

ON HEABINO THE NEWS OT FEBBT^S TIOTOBT. 

I ssAB the bells that echo round, 
I hear the caimoD's thundering aound^ 
And shouts of mirth and glee : 
I ask the cause with haste and fear. 
Of this alarm— 4md'quick1y hear 
The news of Yictoiy. 

For oh! BeUooa's dreadful Toiee 
Sends forth a battle cry. 
And men— deluded men, rejoice 
To see their fellows die. 

Tet tlunk not that I cannot feel 
A pleasure in Columbia's weal, 
A grief to hear her woes ; 
Mj heart is moT*d ibr those decreed 
B J fate serere to fall and bleed. 
And mourns for friends and foes. 

JFor who can hear the work of death 
On Erie's silTer flood, 
Nor think the yictor's laurel-wreath 
Is spotted thick with blood ! 

And how can those to whom belong 
The witching power to raise the song 
In measure bold and high. 
Those bloody deeds in story blend 
And tell how glorious is the end 
Of those who bravely die ! 
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Oh 9 rather in the vofid^ esteem 

A simple child 111 be. 

Than wake the lyre — and name the theme» 

A tong of victory. * 

* These lines were received several months ago» as written by a *'y^oiiii|^ 
woman" of a neighbouring state. We hope the sentiments will be imbib* 
ed by all the women in Christendom, whether young or old ; attd Uwt 
men •» well as women will be led to reflect on the sanguinary ezpente 
witft Which victors acqiiire renown^ — We have omitted three verses, from 
an apprehension that the poem, without them, would be more perfect and 
impreisive. 



A DIALOGITE ON W4B WITH SPAIN. 

IFifuOofii— A Member of Congren. 
Plutarch^ Friend ofPeMet 

fnfMam. Wb£l» Mr. Plutarch, Ferdinand has refiiaei 
to ratify the Treaty for a cession of the Fkiridasr— what do 
yoa now think of war ? 

Fhdareh, I think as I have done for several jears. 

FT. I believe we shall have a War with Spain, whatever 
you may think or say against it. 

P. ) hope^ Sir, that your desires do not accord with your 
opinion. 

FF. I think Spain has treated us very ill, and that in case 
of a wnr, wc shall take the Floridas with ease ; and thas te» 
demnify ourselves for the five million^ of dollars which aha 
has long neglected to pay. 

P. Perhaps she will pay what is due without the expenae 
of a war ; if not, in my opinion* it would be poor economy 
to expend fifty millions of dollars to recover a debt of fiveu 
Besides, the pecuniary expenses of war are of trifling con- 
sideration when compared with its crimes, and the sacrificea 
of human life. Justice and humanity would not sacrifice a 
single life for five millions of dollars. Did you. Sir, ever 
read an article « On Counting the Cost of a proposed War," 
in the 14th No. of the Friend of Peace 7 

JF. I have not read any thing in that work. 

P. I wish yon would read that article ; it may be of 
toyovi 
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VFi To gratify you, I will read it ; but my present views 
wre in Tavor of war. 

P. I suppose the five millions of dollars are due to indi- 
Tidual merchants, and not to the government ; but if the loss 
•hnuld be averaged on all the inhabitants of the United States^ 
it would perhaps be^y cents to each individual. The prob- 
able expenses and losses of a war should not be estimated at 
kss than ten times that amount Are you then willing to 
fkjfive dollars for fifiy cents, and give your own Itfe as an 
additional sacrifice ? 
IF. My own life I what do you mean by that 7 
P. Why, Sir, it appears to me that those who are in fa- 
vor of a war» should be as willing to sacrifice their own liveSf 
as to vote away the lives of other men. 

Wi It is not ezjiected that Members of Congress will en- 
ter the ranks of an army» and ez(>o8e their lives in battle. 
"We have thousands of regular troops who have been trained 
lip for the business of war ; they are paid for their services, 
and it is their duty to fight whenever they are called on for 
that purpose. 

P. I know it is not expected that Members of Congress 
vrill expose their lives as soldiers ; if it were» I should have 
bat little fear of a war with Spain. As to the regular troops, 
I pity tbem from my heart They are slaves in the worst 
■omse of the term ; but they have lives and souls, which 
^H<Ndd not be wantonly sacrified in projects of revenge, am- 
kitkm, or avarice. 

fF. The military character of our nation already stands 
^■ffh ; a war with Spain will raise it still higher. We shall 
A^^abtless acquire a firm possession of the Floridas, which are 
v^Qrth many millions of dollars. In this way we shall be 
^ble to extirpate the nests of pirates and robbers in the wes- 
^^n regionSf and be in a better situation to control the In- 
'^<Uis and prevent further wars with these savages. 

•P. It is my opinion that a pacific character would be 
'^ore honorable to our nation and afford far greater security, 
P^^n the highest reputation for military achievements ; — that 
^^ M not desirable that we^should become robbers and pirates 
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ourselves, for the sake of extirpating tbe nests oF depredafan 
which have been already formed^— and that it is much better 
to control the Indians by kindnesSf than by cruelty. 

/r. If all men were of your opinion in regard to waryit 
might be well for them ; but this Is not the case. Wait 
must, therefore, still bo expected ; and a more favooraUe 
opportunity for a war with Spain will perhaps neyer oocir. 
But business calls, and I must retire. 

F. It should be your aim. Sir, as well as mine, to coKi- 
vate and encourage those dispositions and sentiments wUd^ 
if generally imbibed, would give tranquillity to the worM. 
But, as you are in haste, 1 will close the present interriew 
by some concise statements, for you consideration whlk sli 
your way to the seat of government : — 

Whether we shall have a war with Spain depends princi- 
pally on the following gentlemen — the President of theUi^ 
ted States, with the Secretaries or Heads of Department^-— 
the Members of the two Houses of Congress, and the Co» 
ductors of Newspapers in the several States. 

Suppose the aggregate of these several classes to be h9^ 
and that it could be known beforehand, that a war wi^l^ 
Spain and the conquest of the Floridas would cost the Uisi' 
ted States merely the moderate sacrifice of these 500 mep^ • 
Which of them would raise his hand or his voice in favor ^ 
the war ? 

Or suppose the possession of the Floridas might be m^^^ 
quired by the sacrifice of one only of these individuals — ^whi^^^ 
of them has the ]mtriotism or the magnanimity to stepfc^^ 
ward and say — If my country can obtain so great a bcn^ ^' 
as the possession of the Floridas, at so cheap a rate as 
loss of my Itfe^ here I am ready to be sacrificed ? Are j^m 
Mr. Windham, tlic man of such exalted patriotism ? 
Sir, a war on Spain cannot probably be made and closed 
less expense than the lixes of ten thousands of our citize! 
and as many more on the part of Spain* Can he then 
regarded as a man of benevolence, integrity, and honor, or ^ 
fit guardian of our rights, who will give his vote to sacrili^^ 
fen or twenty thousands of his fellow beings, while be wnul 
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[>t give his own life to procure to bis country every bpncfil 
*ich lie anticipjites from the war ? — ^To speak plainly^ Sir, 
uch wanton and merciless love of country is not^ in my opin- 
vHf any better than the patriotism of pirates and highway- 
sen ; and it is far less lieroic — for they do their own fight- 
ng, I rejoice, however^ in the belief that^ of the several class- 
s which have been named, there are many gentlemen who 
vould sooner sacrifice their own lives to preserve peace^ 
Iwn to barter away the lives of others in exchange for 
he Floridas ^ and I cannot but hoiie, Mr. Windham, that 
ID due reflection you will prefer being of that number. For 
t is written — ^«<Blesse<l 'are the peace-makers ; for thoy 
kail be called the children of God." — Whose children then 
n the WAR-MAKERS ! and what must be their doom ! 

W^ Ton have expressed your views in strong language ; 
Qt I will reflect on what you have said. — ^Farewell. 

P. Adieu — May the Lord direct you in the path of wis- 
un^ which is ever the path of peace. 



AUSPICIOUS OCCITRRENCES. 

Xhousb we have not been favoured with any late accounts fio:ii out* 
fithien in Enj^land, we have still t>ome auspicious occurrences to record. 
I., within the last three montlis two important Auxiliaries to the Mribhu- 
%isettfl Peace Society have been organized and put in operation, .in 
count of which is contained in the preceding pages. — The Massuchu. 
^ts Peace Society, witli its several Branches, comprises at this time 
"ttrly 900 Members. 

U From the Second Annual Report of the Oliio Peace S'jciety wo learn, 
iftt it is now composed of four llranches — 169 Members ; tliat a Sv^coud 
^«ee Society has been formed in Indiana, Vigo county ; and that " the 
'^tem Association of the New Jerusalem Church is also a Peace Socie- 

^n The President and Trustees of the Peace Society of Maine hare sent 
the President of the UniU-d States an excellent Memorial agaiust the 
■cticc of Privateering. Piracy, a blood-relation of Privateering, has 
?e«tly excited considerable attention by her multiplied atrocities ^ and 
<• expected that the business of maritime depredation in its v.irious 
"iHa, will soon be made a subject of discussion in the Congrc>:.s of tlie 
|tt^ States. 

J V, A Proposition for a Meeting to form a Peace Society in Phibdei- 
^^ has been published in the Newspapers of tliat cit}-. Pcrli^ps a So. 
1^ is already formed. 

^< A monthly work has been established at Glasgow in Scotland, enti- 
*« ** The Dritish Magfazine and Periodical Gleaner," which is df voted to 
- cause of peace ami other philanthropic objects. We are indebted 
^ friend in New York for the perusal of seven Numbers of the work. 
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We Uiiiik its circulutioii will g^atly subserve the cause of buniBi^i! 
benevolence and peace. 

\i. The National Intelligencer of Oct. 23, contains an article fram 
American Watchman, in which there is an allusion to the moumiBif 
Commodore Perry, with the fbllowingr reflections :-<-*'Nations go in 
iuf^ only for the adepts in the arts of destruction. Senseless beingi 
\rc are ! When shall we know who are in truth our benefactors !- 
tlic innocence and wisdom of tlic Golden Age revisit the earth, thea 
tliere be other patlis to distinction anion^ cotemporaries, than that 
by carnage and stained with blood." See article on " Dr, WUUam BMmh^^ 

We have not quoted these sentiments from disrespect to the 
dore, but to show the progress of light. 

VII Many Newspapers of our country have been employed in dilTii 
information of the Skullcap remedy for the bite of Mad Dogs One Ni 
ber of the National Intelligencer had not less tiian five long cohimnt 
til is humane puqiosc. Hence a hope may be derived that our philaa ' 
pic Kditors will soon eng.tce in clissemiiiating knowledge of the 
remedies for the bite of Mad Princes, and the preventires of the 
drophobia. Tliis disease lias long made dreadful havoc of our n 
has been far more extensively fatal than canine madness. Men, bov«, 
ever, will cease to wonder at the destressing ravages of this distenpo^* 
wlien khcy shall have been dulj informed, that, instead of using tlie 
ral remedies and preventives, it has been the common policy of _ 
physicians to render the disease popular and licreditary^ and to diflFiue ik^ 
fatal poison as the best means for averting its deleterious efl^ta. Bjf^j 
similar policy tlie amaU pox and canine madnett might have been ma^~ ' 
depopulate the world. But as modem discoveries have fumiabed a 
substitute for one of these maladies, and a simple remedy for tb^ 
\re may rationally hope tliat some substitute or remedy will be fcvid 
the more desolating disease, which may be emphatically styled tlw 
•£.\\hj or the BOTAL hydrophobia. 

C\\>iice to Members of tlie M, P. S, 

Members of the Massachusetts Peace Society, residing at a du 
from Boston, who have not paid their annual suliscriptions, and wbo bave 
no better means of conveyance, may forward their money in letters directed 
to the Post Master in Brighton. He, being the Corresponding 
and at;;ont for the Society, will forward receipts for sucn sums as be 
receive. The success of the Society depends much on the punetiulitj 
Its Members. 

Beceaud Members of the M. P. 8. 

Rev. F.. B. Cahlwcll, Wa\-nesboro, Georgia ; Rev. J Huntington, 
Ton ; A. Craigie Esq. Cambridge ; John Dabney Esq. Salem. 

Supposed Error. 

In p. C^^^ of this Number the i*eader will have observed a note, wbidk 
w:c' writirn in ron«tHiurnce of a Kewspaper account of the death of Dr.^ 
n.Mitliu.M. Siiu-r wluih — :iuil too latc to suppress the Note— we bav%J 
t*.,-ii toi.l (h.it iho i^-piir. of his death is contradicted in the Roaton IH&ljF" 
V.t« . \\\ • If \w W %\\\\ living, wo shall rejoice in the continuanee of »^ 
l.ii «.« « 1I11.1M.* . iiul h«*, mill other osmlul men. will readily excuse a mis* 
tiii^ . iiu'i. . .Mti)* luu ti h> aa\ d%-at^i ttf Wound the feelings of the lirinfi or ' 
til t< )Mit.«t ti lilt «i«.«il- ■ I 
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IT former times^ the asa^i^cs of war permitted captives 
to be killed or enslaved. As civilization has advanced^ more 
Immanity has been shown to prisoners of u\m*. In the pre- 
oeiit agey to treat captives with kindness is regarded as a 
pdint of honor ; and none but barbarians, or oflScers of a 
msrugd dispnaitiont will permit prisoners to be eitlier mur- 
deied or abused. If in any instance such barbarity is exer- 
ciaedf it is censored by all Impartial men, and regarded with 
horror by the Chilstian and the philanthropist. 

It seems to be a common opinion among military men 
and the advocates for war» that soldiers and subordinato 
fdkerSf are not liable to blame, for any thing done by them 
in conformity to orders from their rulers or generals. This 
opinion is extended alike tu both parties in a contest How- 
ever wanton, unnecessary, or uiyust a war may be in its or- 
igin, or however cruel in it^ operations, the rulers or the 
commanding generals are regarded as the scape goaUf to bear 
away all the iniquities of the contest ; and the under officers 
and soldiers are praised, as having done their duty in com- 
miHing the most atrocioos acts of violence, iiyustice, and 
depredation. Accordingly, in the most horrid Conflicts, if 
a party of the troops on one side are taken by the other, 
they are treated with kindness as brave fellows, who had 
heen unfortunate in the discharge of their doty. 

We are far fi*om objecting to the most humane treatment 

of captives. We regard them as truly olyects of compassion, 
VoL JIJ>P9.7. 1 
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misled by the influence of educationy in respect to the mu* 
turc uf public war. Butf from the facts and sentiments be- 
fore us, some light may be derived, by which the principles 
of humanity may hare a more extensive operation. 

If humanity requires that prisoners should be kindly treat- 
ed, because they are not the atUkors of the war, why should 
not tlie principle be so far extendeil, as to exempt them from 
being called on to hazard their lives in batfle 7 If even af- 
ter they have fought and done all the iigury in their powtf 
to the people of another country^ they are stiD to be rtgu^ 
ded as innocent, and entitled to kind treatment, from tin 
party that may happen to capture them, had they not a jMl 
daim, before they engaged in the war, to be exempted Iqf^ 
their own rulers from hazarding their lives in m qmlnM 
which they had no hand in producing ? On what priiid|il^ 
of justice can two armies of innocent men be called into i' 
field of battle to murder one another 7 On what |iH nci| lfc 
oi reason or humanity can their respective nden or geaMdv 
excite in them the spirit of hostility or revenge, umI flMni^ 
quire them to shed each other's blood? 

We may as reasonably deny the existence of anyfiodP 
principle as moral justice, or any such being as a rightebn s 
Governour of the Universe, as to suppose that armies of men 
can, without guilt, meet in a field of batfle and butcher one 
another. In all such cases there must be an enormous amooitt 
of guilt some where. If the soldiers and snbordinafe ofliceM 
are to be deemed innocent, how awful Is the responsibility 
of those by whose agency and control these innocent persons 
engage in the work of mutual violence and destruction. 



rraS OPIATE POR A KIKO'S OORSCIKirCB. 

<< Wbi» Alexander had in his fury inhumsnly murdered one of hit belt 
friends and bravest captains— on tlte return of reason he began to con- 
ceive a horror suitable to the guilt of such a murder. In this Juaetm 
his council came to his assistance. But what did hb council? Tbef 
found him out a pliilobopher who gave him comfort And in what »— - 
aer did this philosopher comfort him for the loat of such « man^ and beil 



hit cmncknoe, flagnnt with inch m erime i You have the matter at full 
length in Plutarch, lie told him. that, let a Bovertign da vhat he vUl, 
all hit actions are Jutt, becouee thejf an hie V* Burke's Viudicatlon of Kat* 
oral Society. 



ClitiM was the captain nmrdered by Alexander, and, ac 
cording to Plutarch, Auaxarchus waa tlie philoaopher who 
administered the opiate. Is the reader shocked at the hor« 
rid principle adtanced to quiet the king's conscience ? If 
009 let him Inquire how far the same principle is admitted 
fOfong Christians. How often have professed Christian ru- 
IfVB caused the death of myriads of their own people, and 
ipgrriads more of the people of other nations^ who were at 
liaat as innocent as Clitus ? On what princi[de do tliey sat- 
isfy, their consciences in makipg war and authorizing wAoIe- 
ail^. Tiolenoe^ robbery, and murder 7 Is not this the principle^ 
^■ttit SDcb atrocious acts '< are juBt and lawful, because 
dwQ^bf tts»,*'-4hat: is, by rAixt 7 

Akzander himself, prior to the murder of Clitus, had 
ppqIliHr cmised the death of a million of men by his wanton 
^pasp^and^ with as little reason or justice as he killed the 
cqptaifu^.. It seems that he had been acciBtfomed to applying 
ti|e opiatSr:tp tlbe murders of public wary but had not so fully 
iflMlffirstnnd that the same ingredient or principle might bo 
^Bplisd with equal propriety to a case of private murder* 
^J^m secret was disclosed to him by Auaxarchus ; and thus 
Us remorse for the murder waa dissipated. 

Is it not time that Christians should cease to act on 
Pagan principles— cease to regard as <« just and lawful" the 
iront crimes, when committed or authorized by rulers 7 
Bders are but nuiif and too often they are the worst of men. 
Thqr have no more right to rob and murder the innocent 
tiMn any other men. Nor any more right to authorize such 
xobbmes and murders, than parents haye to authorize their 
<;bildran to perpetrate similar deeds. Murder is murder 
lAsn oonMoitted by a king, or his orders, as reaUy as when 
committed by a ^rate or Ughwayman ; and probably no 
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^illftluB iv^riPB o^ef UMifs-' dtMfvhiig of '*tl0'li|l0f 'tHitf tthn 
who have teen vidsC eidoglMd as cwn n aw t a^ Sadi hft 
been Iho inmmitjr bf the worNL 
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Pk time or leadca ball fmp^d la them* It u «» ^kat emeis^ ^1"^^ 
been in uae in the heroio afei. In modeqi t|aiei tbk frt \ub baea &% 
mumer tpproprUted bj die Eiiliitli>liL. About balf a cmtatf afft IC^rM 
at ragnltr m eihibitkm «t we'^Hr tea al -ilif of ttejAKlte oT i^aHia'll^ 
iort, the theatRa idoAe ezaepted. a%ai uiwitii g Bi ^ <» : ^ iwH<i|| 
afnobiUty, pfttianiied bf tba firat aa^asU ia tbr realm^ pad <«latiW 
bjr the aMc^tntes." "T'^T'^^'^**""?^ 

In the aaoM artklo wb we iiiftmwed- tMlt ae ^r^qiiQ^ f^ 
i74S a new Amphithealre wpa«ractad Ui |SM)A9|d^ |ff^ 

dpaliy by auhacMpCi^iir wkfiA; «aa JMit q^j: J^iriflH 
a aUge for the combatiMrtB,.b«t with 4wrt» far ,t^ffl yi> H* i> 
** After a coarse of yeai» howaTfr thaa^ «ii;liibithi|||^ Jlf^jpab 
leaa patroiiise4 and fraqaettedf owing pMbiAI|y;||^)i|f^^ 
flnenent of oar mannenk— A fatal taaiie which attaaMl^fpi 
of thenoi bixmght the practice into diire|mte. O^a (iA,% 
oombataals was kffled on the apot Hie Boy^I IHghfmfPb 
the Prince of WtdeSf waa preeentf and dfcdand thaij^Jp 
HKMiU have aome aettietteiit made on the naarpit n4fi|y|i!| 
of the deceaaedy bat tiiat on account of the dreadfol ^T*7T|)ff 
which be had then wilneaaedy be wonld naver either aoaiqir 
patronize anotiier atage flghL^ 

From this BrItiBh account we learn that ao latfo^ aa Ike 
middle of the last centuiyp Boating waa practised aa m 
honorable and popular amusement; tiiatit waacoanteoMWl 
and patroniatd by men of the flr^t rank in that w^gt !~Wpwt 
barbarians then were many of the nobility of the En^ial^ 
nation ! We say muufp for two reaaona : one ia^ thpt ^^ 
cannot heUeve that all the nobility of Englandt at that ]i|if 
riod» wereof anch a barbarous character : the other is, thnji^ 
bad there not been aidi^ of this cbamcterf the cuatom cmM 
not ba?e acquired poptdarity* . • 4; 



Bat Boxing bfl% v9t jgmmadf ken m Cur abolisiied in 
Snglaiid» as wdU as in tUs ooantfy» that it is now conAoed 
to the lowest and most worihlsas class of society. It maj 
indeed still be practised hy men of no eharacUrf to settle 
their drunken quarrr Is, as a snbsititte for the laws of ciTili- 
sation-— jost as duelling is by pretended gentleman of honori 
and as public war is by the rulers of nations. 

The fhetf bewerrert that Boxii^; has lost its former pop- 
idarityf and is now practised only by the most brutal class 
of men» affords groond of encouragementf tliat duelling and 
ynhlic war wiH soon- share a simnar iate. For Boxing is 
■ m more barbarons than dneUingy or war^ either in its nature 
pr its origin^ and it is much less fhtal in its effects. If then 
Boung lost its reputation in consequence of the <• refinement 
Mr Inanners,** a little Aiore ^ refinemenf* may exclude dueU 
Uhg and war from the abodes of ciTilixed society, — and 
rtMer them more Inhmotil and abhorrent to well educated 
Min'than Boxing is at the present timeb 

"Inrflie history of Boxing now belbre ns» there is one thing 
lAich' desenres flirtber notice. By witnessing the ^ dreadful 
^tlaAtM^ of ose mm ^ killed on the spot/' the Prince of 
Itides Wis so aflbcled as to resolye» << that he would nerer 
flHhef'See tfr patronise another stage flghf What then 
ittbsl 'be tite character of those nderSf who can witness the 
i hi t gH r tt r <yf 50^000 innocent men in m single battle^ witboot 
ih yflntourabie impression on their minds^ and without fbrm<- 
hig' miy resolAfion never more to patronize such horrible 
scenes ! Nay what must be the character of a man^ who» 
ittBT witnessing soch camagOf occasioned by his own ambi- 
(ttuy cata still thirst for bloodt and exert all his influence to 
tUMtft nations in war ! 

'* 'Frederick the Great» in writing the history of bis own 
tvirst reproached the English fiir their inhumanityt on the 
gfbnnd of their stoge lights or gladiatorial exhibitions ; yet 
M' seems to have been blind to the inhumanity of his own 
Bllttducty in causihg armies of men to shed each otiier's bloody 
ihid in sacrificing one JkwNlrsd and eighhf UumBand of his own 
Mldienp that he might acquire the babbie mifitory/ime. 
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ThaaprobaUy the ptopfe oC tifwy Bttfon an Mini to Urn 
infamiianitjr of their own WKogainny cwtoMi and mi^pM^ 
while they ere forward to reproach other nationa fur rnadirt 
not more barbarow than their ownt People of thia 9f^ 
Uind to their owniaidtBy cenaore the barbaritiea of.finnwr 
generationa ; but the next generation will perhapa diaoaw 
enough in the hiatoiy of our timea to conTinoe <heBi Unft 
their fidhera had not reiy high dainia to the rlMnrnrtaf rf 
civilized men* • . .^ . jinr 

It will probably be the opinion of future poflberi|;f^rth# 
their anceatora continued in a atale of bartariaa^jtik wal' 
ceaaed to be a popular mode of aettlimtha cantwyenlMtil 
nations. .. ^ ^ : ;'i "'# 

THE WAS VOB A BUCKETt 



'< In the year ft006t aome addiera of the. 
of Modena ran away with a bucket flrom a 
longing to the atate of Bologna. The iiaiili n iiin l 1 ^1 1 1 
be worth a shillings but it produced nqnarrd, mtUk^m^ 
worked up into a long and bloody war. Henryytla 1dm 
of Sardinia^ for the emporor Henry the Second^* aaalbM 
the Modenese to keep possession of the bucket; and in 
one of the battles he was made prisoner. His fathcTf 
the emperor, oflTered a chain of gold that would encirda 
Bologna, which is seven miles in compasSf for hia narins 
ransom, but in vain. — After twenty-two years' inprisonniairt^ 
and his father being dead, he pined away and died. Hia 
monument is still extant in the church of the DominictBSb 
This fatal bucket is still exhibited in the tower of tiier<a^ 
"thedral of Modena, cndoscd in an iron cage. Taaao hna 
very humorously described it in his Delia Sechia.'* 

This account was sent to us from a southern atale on '% 
scrap of a newspaper. To some people it may mppanJt 
incredible, that so frivolous an occurrence ehould have beaai 
« worked up into a long and bloody war.'' But Ooaa who 
are acquainted with history, and have been careful to oboarvw 
the origin of wars, will find no diflkuMy in believing tkt 



namtive. In a former Nmnber of tho Friend of Peace 
ve inaertedy from the writings of Frederick the Great, an 
account of a war between England and Spain, which orig- 
inated from cutting off the earn of an English smuggler. 
In an old History of tlie Kings of England wo hare seen 
sn account of a war between that country and France — ^the 
cause of which was this,^ — oiie boy called another boy the 
M son of a bastard.^ As this reproach was founded on fact, it 
was << worked up into a bloody war.'' One of the boys was 
mm to the king of England, the other to the king of France. 
The two kings engaged in the quarrel of the two boys, and 
tlHis the two nations were involved in a sanguinary contest. 
"We might doubtless collect hundreds of instances of 
public wars between Christian nations, which had their 
origin in occurrences as trivial as the three which have now 
been mentioned ; and in such wanton wars millions of lives 
hMi been sacrificed. HVith men who glory in war and 
ham been educated to this execrable employment, any thing 
irilliflervefor a pretext. However frivolous it may be in 
th»«ntaet» these manufacturers can soon blow it up fnto a 
jipfe:«nd necessary war, which shall involve myriads in 
dMtk or wfetchedness. 



I . 



«ENBBAL WASHIH6T0N AHD WAlUmn MOTXBT. 



' Iv reading the Travels of Brissot in the United States my 
nttaation was arrested by the following passage. — << I was 
oUk and Warner Mifflin came to see me. — It is he that first 
fmd all his slaves ; it is ho who without a passport trav- 
emed the British army and spoke to General Howe with so 
UMJb firmness and dignify; it is ho who. Tearing not tlio 
eflbcts of the general hatred against tlie Quakers, went attho 
irkkfof being treated as a spy, to present himself to Grcncral 
'WnsMRgton to justify to him the conduct of the Quakers ; 
itis he, that amidst the furies of war, equally a friend to 
the French^ the English and the Americans, carried generous 
Bvoooora to those among them who were siiBcring. TTell, this 
angel of peace came to see me." 



BtTing HTer before be&rd» or not retBombentig the £icti 
Mfemd to, I Iml a dmra for riirtfarriafunnatiDn 4 hat itMV 
not fktim what quarter it could be obtained. UnayUdte^ 
bowerer, and uiuxiiectedlf the intdllgencc soun CAUie, hj 
a letter IhMU a gentleman in VejttajlJaaia., who was acquaint- 
cd witb Warner Mifflin. From faiti account the foUowiDg 
concise statement wiD be given : — Tbe battle of Gerniantuwn 
happened 00 tbe day of tbe Teariy Ml^eting of the Quakers 
to FbOidelphia. In tbe time of ifft battle these Triend* of 
peace were engaged ia prayer that divine protection niigltt 
be granted to the city and tbe iwople, and in preparing to 
lesew their testimony agaimt tb^ spirit of war. WbDc 
James Thornton was writing their teatimouy, tho canaon 
■book tbe bouse where tbey were assembleil, and the air 
was darkened by tbe amolui of the guns. Warner Mifflin 
Dodertook the service of ccmunoDicating the testimony to 
General Washington an4 Generd Howe. To perform this 
iutj be bad to walk In Hood, and among tbe dead bodies 
of those who ba^ fallen In battle. He performed tlie service 
with great fireedom and intrejudi^. In the conw-rsalign 
with General Washington he said expressly. *' 1 am oppos- 
ed to the revolution and to all changes of government which 
occssion war and bloodshed.'* 

After General Washington was elected President ' of ne 
United States, Warner Mifflin went to vidt him'at Tttim 



York, and was treated by the President with klaJiif jwi 
respect In the courae of the interview the Fz;BdjaMt 
recollected what Mifflin had said to him at Germuitoini, b|v1 
thus addressed him— «< Mr. Mifflin, will yoo please to,uilbim 
me on wliat principles you were opposed to the revnlntioa^ 
Mifflin answered — " Tes, friend Washington, — opon , the 
same principles that I alwuld be opposed to a change ia this 
government, — all that ever was gained by reTolntioas pft 
not an adequate compensation tu tlie poor mangled wfdiv 
for the loss of life or limb." After some pause and reflec- 
tion, the President replied — " Mr. Mifflin, I honor yov 
aentimeats ; there is more in that than mankind han cm- 
erally coBaidered.** 



foiniTB kmnu. bbfost of the mass. fe\ce society. 

Oir occuionB like this, relij^ion demands a grntcrul 
recognition or liaman depfndencc un Divine power and 
beoignit;. JcIiotrIi is to be ackiiowlcdg^d as tlic prii!ic 
Movrr and Founder, as well as the gracious Protector awl 
Benefactor, of all Bencflcont Institutions. 

Impressed witb these seutimetits, tlieExecudvc Committee 
, of tbe BfanachuBetta Peace Society proceed to mako their 
* jAnnaal Report. In performiDg tliia duty they propose to 
t^e ^ tariof retrospect of the origin of tbe Society and its 
Bmiial pmgrPBB ; and then exhibit some faeta and cnnHid- 
eratism adapted to invigorate tbe hopes and tbe zeal of 
■D who deaire tbe peace of tbe world. 

It is now Rinr years sinre twenti/ two brethren of different 
IpttioBiiniitions gave tbrir signatures to the Constitution of 
mis Society. Many of them will long remember tbe appal- 
ling obstarlM which were then presented to tlieir minds* 
Slid the Concern with whirh they resolved to encounter the 
host of prejudcea in fovor of war as a necessary and irre- 
mediable evil. Bat before the close of tlie year they had 
distributed 4SS0 Tracts* and the number of members bad 
faicraaaed to 173. 

fa 4817 they distributed 5870 Tracts* and at the close of 
. fta jtat Urn Eiocie^ comprised 304 members. 
, " In 1818* the third year of the Society, 8208 Tracts wera 
.^Uatributed — at which 478£ wero copies of the Friend of 
'teace. The same year ais Auxiliary or Branch Societies 
,inrtt formed and reported : including these the whole niim- 
. iff oT members at the end of the year waa upwards of £50. 
In the course of 1819 the distribution of Tracts lias 
. immmted to 10*1W — of which 7360 have been copies r)f tbe 
^^nd of Peace. 

The diatribution has extended to nearly nil the United 
States and the British Frurinces in America— to Great 
Vol. n. AT>. 7. 2 
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firitain, Franre, and Rusia in Buiopeyto ladUfiad t» 
the Sandwich Islands. 

fiesides the Tntcta which hare h(«n circidatrd at .On., 
iramediato exprniw uf the Sw-ietft an edition uf SOOO cifffai 
of the last Annual Addrean was published tar aafe bylftqupb 
Wells and Lill;. Thifi mcanurc was prapoard bj the UaflfpT^ 
miltcc oti account uf the deficiency iif fuadi «t the cqot- ^ 
mcBcrtneiit of the year, anil on the preaamiition that tha , 
Adilreas would in thin way be extensively circulated. It 
may also be rrniHrkrd with gratitude* that siucn the first 
edition nf the Sermon on War at tlie expenqp tif tJii^S(x:ielty, 
the New EnjB-Und Tract Society have puhlishtid three edifiom 
of that work. 6000 copies each, in the form of a Tract, and 
tlip greater part of the last edition has been sold or dislrih- 
ntcd. To thrso itema may be added, that, besides several 
hundred smaller Tracts, 6900 copies of the Friend of Peaca 
have been sold to Peace Societies in otlier states and to io* 
dividuals who were disposed to disseminate parific prinriples. 
The SQci(4y has been increased in the last year by S3 indi- 
Tidual Diemben and six additional Auxiliary Societies The 
whole number of <iub8criher8 to the original Society is M7 

To the twelve Brancbea 3IJ 

Making a total of - - - • • - ' .' /illln 
Of the 12 Auxiliaries, 5 are in New HaHpaMni « iftf 
Masxachusetts, and 1 in Connecticut. Several of AMI ^Ofn, 
held their Annual Meetinga.* , i^itM) 

* The following ue tlie Auxiliu-iei, tmitgei MtM^Bg to thair Nik's 
pcct.ve ilatet. _, 

jKfTrcr.N.H. Much 30, 1818 Ifi Memben. 

' SuuUi Beading June U <■ 14 

BillericB Julj 4 " 18 

Ilolli), N. H. Aug. 4 •■ » 

RoyBhtmi Nov. 4 " 15 

Portsmouth, V. H. Nov. 19 " 39 

East UtddNDi, Ccn Dec. IS » 40 

SJicIburn Dec. 39 " 38 

Plumfit'ld J:in. 39, 1819 13 

Soiil borough March II "73 ' -^ 

r^uinmingtoii Sept. 3 " 49 

Hingluun Sept. — •» 36 
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; {• proBQined that there are also a considerable number 
BubscriberM, who5^ names have not been reported to 
Committee. But the Society has to lament the death 
Dore than twenty valuable members One of ^hom, 
J respected, led in our devotional exercises on tiie last 
iversary.* Another, still more recently calltd, had for 
y years occupied the chair of the First Map:istrate in this 
imonwealth — and fhiro uhom a letter, approving the ob* 
of the Societyt was received but a fvw weeks before his 
ase f We have also to condole witli the Peace Society 
aine in the loss of their worthy President, the Rev. Dr. 
leton. Similar occurrences are still to be expected, and 
r admonitory events should conduce to the greater 
fly of surviving nwmbers. 

taring the past year many interesting letters have been 
vi^it-froih whlich it Is evident that tlie Tracts of tlie 
jify have not beeb distributed in vain, — ^that the friends 
^Mm are multipl^ng in the United States and in other 
grlM. The jeffers from CeyloUf which were published 
h sixteenth Nomber of the Friend of Peace, evince that 
iiyecte of the Society have able and ardent advocates 
ilia. These letters were accompanied with a donation 
I5,00f fhim J« N« Mooyaart Esq. a worthy magistrate 
HflCingiiiilMd "pbUanthrDpist PresuoiinK that the meas- 
AiM'tfr' approved by the Societyi the Executive Com- 
D returned to India, in Trartst the whole amount of 
Nution— 4ine half to the disposal of the donor, the other 
I disposal of the American Missionaries, 
would be gratifying to the Committee were they able 
re a more full account of other Peace Societies in this 
17 and in Great Britain. They can only state that, 
the information received, there are now in this country, 
es the Massachusetts Peace Society, and its twelve 
liaries, 15 Peace Societies in tlie United States : one 
Biine, one in Rhode Island, five in New York, one in 
I Carolina, five in Ohio, and two in Indiana. 

Bcv. Joshua UuntingtoiH f Hon. CiJeb Strong. 
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vqfioUa of gallantry and patriotlam. The priticipal ag*^ 
in the wontof crimes han been deified by Pagans; aiidmetti' 
whose tempers and lira were a perfect contraat to thaH df 
the Prince of peace, have riralled liim ia the catcem uf liii 
profeased disci pies. 

But tbeae dplusinns must pass away when the prcdidi 
period arrives, that wars shall ceaa? to the eniUuf itieeiif 
To hasten that event, Ood is now employing perhaps iAH 
ions of human agents. Tiie many tli'iiiflauds uf DcneficfDt' 
Institutions of TsriouB names In difTereiit countries, art- go 
many Auxiliaries to tlie gblbstiaj. peace sitciRrr, orrr 
which God himseir iiresides. These Institutions liave a happy' 
tendency to enlighten the ninds and expand (he liearta of 
men — to eradicate unfriendly prejuiljrcs, to diapel tlie o 
of delusion* to harmoniie and bless tlic nnild 

The unprecedented esertiona of this ngc fo extend 1 

benefito. of Christian ednration to all rhiases of people in 
every land* must greatly fstrilitate the difTtisinn of pacific 
sentimrntst and render it more eaxy tn erect a barrier in 
public opinion against tlu) cruel renoi-t to arms. 

The establislimeiit of permanent sclninls among thiB .liiKr* 
ican Indians, and the liberal patronage which has rtcenlly 
been given to these Institutions by the government of tbe] Cat'' 
ted States, arc auspicious nrcurrenm. They affbrd gt^mhr 
of hoiK*) that a Itumane policy will be pursued, by vbicb Att ' 
netionnill beKaveil D-nm the^niltand repmarhofexterailiMi^ 
ting the resiiluc of tliesc unfortunate tribes. Should rtmllar ' 
schools be also established among the white people In tW^ 
vicinity of t)ie Indian settleraentH, still greater benefits wi^tiP 
result. For the savage character Is not peculiar to red taeK' 

As mcnnifor ab(»!isliing.war, the importance ofavirtMOl' 
and pacific education ran hardly be overrated, too stronj^y 
rccommeniied, or too liberally patroniied by communltica 
and by guvernments. For in no way can money be better 
em|doyed, than in tint of imbuing the minds of the young 
with sentiments of filial obedience to Gnd, and good will to 
men. By the influence of education* the spirit and love of 
war have been rendered powerful and hereditary. But, witk 
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"lefl9 expense and ([neater safety, the chOdren of every 
mtry iniglit be so educated as to grow ap with an habit- 
I abhorrence of war and every sanguinary custom. Should 
rernments duly encourage a ChriHtian education* and the 
Iture of pacific affeciionSf as preparations for peace^ these 
ght soon 8U|ierfiede the supposed necessity i!i}i preparaiijm 
roar. Should proof of this be requiredt proojb the most 
pie maybe found in the well known influence of education 
iHig the several societies of Christians who regard war, 
all Its forms, as at variance with the precepts of the gospel. 
W^ere it needful to adduce other occurrences «-f the last 
ir, which have an auspicious bearing on the objects of 
ace Societies, it would be pertinent to refer to the lumin- 
I Reports and discussions in the National Legislature 
the Seminole War, during the last session of Congress. 
ch documents, published and circulated through the coun- 
'• muat produce salutary reflections, and operate as a 
eck to military ambition and the atrocities of war. 
When, therefore, we contemplate the various and annually 
;reafliiig means which God is employing to illuminate and 
manize the minds of men, it is natural to anticipate a 
ire rapid extension of tlie principles of ^leace. Commn- 
ies as well as individuals may soon {lerccive, that robbery, 
predation, and the murder of the innocent, are atrocious 
mes, whether porpi'trated by a prince, or a pirate,— thai 
ilti[ilying such acts by public aiithoritv* or celebrating 
!m as deeds of glory, cannot render tliem works of be- 
rolence, justice, nr mercy, — that wars and fightings between 
ighbourin/e: states, are as unnecessary and abominable, as 
rween neighbouring families,— that they may bo avoided 
the former case as well as in the lattr:-, and by similar 



Were the heads of neighbouring familirs — like the 
iers of diRbrent nations — mutually to expeiHl a great part 
their annual income in avowed prcpai'ations to contend 
th each other, — were they also to cherish and applaud in 
lir respective households a spirit of amhition, envy, and 
renge ; what belter fruits could i-easonably be expected^ 
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than actual bostflitiflV ^qpfttetfaBy-woidWf and wo 2 Ob 
the ocMHraiyf :while tha headiar thaw fiuaiUflasafa ^keaaMiVM 
of a kiadf pacMo tMantW fC ar afal todiaplaf-'tMratdaaaib 
other a apiritqC oooMaao^ hevgaidbvMid hf^WKW^Mk 
to cherish thia spirit in^ their cUUraa and..aerraa>W 
frieadahqN peace* and hqiiphieaa are the nataral««Bei!VINMii 

Witea the nilen.or difiNpBt ooanftfica^ riiall inqoifMlP 
these beaiga dlctalsB of 7rBaB0B» grflp9i%u««M[ iTjiiiifciWI 
into their several ayataM of govpmm^atr/Wd iHsiuiisipll 
.their menacing preparationSf their, sarcastic .JvpniMF^ 
and their irritating triamphs ; the aaatsaJiitaiT: efbdt^jfl 
reaalt to tlienudvrs» to their tespectire salgsctsy and,ta.th| 
whole race of man. Then it will be seen ..$ba|t)^til^,wala4sf 
this age* in which millions of men hare Imn aaq|i4gad» vtn 
the natoral fruits of maj^imsy firinciplesy and 
which have been derifed from pagan anminn 
barbarism. Other animating facts and ronsideratlans ijl3|^ 
be added* were it consisteitt with the proper Riv^^iidr tjIdU 
Report and the time allotted for its communicatiotti . Perhaps 
however enoogli lias lieen ezhibiled to satisfy rgBseBag-ast^^ 
that the object of the.'Society is attainaUe; and also ta' 
farnish adequate motives for mora extended* liberalf eneij^et-' 
ic, and persevering exertions. 

The time wlien the nations shall learn war no more* asaj 
indeed be so rrmote* that all the present memben of the 
Society sh'alU bcfure its arrival* be numbered with their' da- 
ceased brethren. But some of them may live to witneas 
happy fruits of their benevolent exertions* in the anicula' 
adjustment of many national disputes* and a consequeaC 
diminution of the frequency and ferocity of public wars.' 
And all who have cordially engaged for the emancipation* 
of our race from the delusions and calamities of war* nay 
leave this world witli the c\ieering hope* that they have not 
lived in vain* — that tlie seed they have sown will yield to 
Aiturc generations tlie blessed harvest of pebmaneitt axId' 

VNIVEB8AL FEACB. 




.fitVoB 'ftkui-Dt'ftUM h not to b« 'devoted to k dtarnsthm 
•4l»lbu'frluii7 qaestioa rofpectiag the pr^triety of Toafllb. 
liknMni'bownrer, be iiroper Ibr « to rMMrk the dMlnctim 
ft these sentinMiitfl iriiicb are in themsplvra of a be- 
lt charbcter, and those Whieft are malignaiit and un- 
In the CMrw of <Slf) ire saw a hnmher «f 
tf ef a hatefriand Uoadytendebty.iAidt.ftir the hmor 
» cobntVT-, we shkU fMiear to record. They belong to 
HUrkege$t or t» regions' of pfelpahle barbartmn. fbs 
_ Kitag^ are ef K dttfcnnt deacriptfon ; they were gfren it 
'gMRB-dinnM- in Wifpble; R. B. Jtnm tWh, ISl*. The 
^MfiMiMb are worthy cd^anirenial Approbatbn': — 

''jteO^'oti) imd Social AdrmtH/ /— liCmy the hoiieit ind eoiMcMntioua difr 
fenncMon religioua aiibjectofOeRr dbiolTe tlie bandi of frieadAip, Mr 
prove destructive to ChristiKiCluriliri* • 

" Relighut /'r«'iBm.'—>Ujr the principle* of the Prince of pea«eiMT^ 
■gain give > supposed iiunction to iliuyhter, nor be nude a pretext for 
penecutign." 

" Peaa per^cual and uahitfMl .— SUy the time ■peedil]' wrire whea 
vara and fightings shall b« firand only In the pages of faisto'j, andtJilu 
the DTdcalaixl judicial luiUues, be comiido^ aa inJclibk sUgDkofdikk 
and barburous igcs." 

Senlimcntn like these may with great propriety be addrern- 
eil ta the benev'ilent Ruler of the worid. and cultivated 
among all his clnlili-en. -But those Toasts which contab 
sentimviiit!! of hatnd and ill will to ffUow beinga»M>r which 
are adapted l<i rt'vive, exrite, nr cherish a spirit of anlmtwity* 
n^enge, and w»r. are hn ftbotninaliun in the sight of God* 
and a reproach l» any peuiile who bear the name of Chris- 
tiana. It shniihl be the aim fif all patriots, philantfantpist^ 
and gifod mfti, to discountenance all such malignant and antt- 
chmtian efrusioni. 

Witti great pleasure we record another Toast, which wai 
given in England, at the W Anniversary of the HolkhaiB 
aheep shcaririg. Mr. Roah being present on that occaaion« 
Mr Coke gave the following :—** The health of Mr. Busb» 
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Hic Uiiifed Slates' AmltRBBBdor, with tlinnkft to him aiul tb« 
utlier American genllomcn wlit< have honored tliis meeting 
wi<Ii their presence :-~MHy we aln8>a live on tcrma of mi^ 
tual amity and esiecra with the itcttjilo of tliat enlightnid 
natiun " 

In rei>ly< Mr. Rusli observctl, that " the sentiments res- 
pecting the United States, which had been coupled with his 
name, were reciprocated un hit part with entire warmth. 
There were su many commun puinis or interest and of feeling 
between the two countrie.'i, that all wise men and good ouo 
in each must desire, to see the existin|; harmony iH^rpcIuated." 

A due cultivation of such sentiments and feclinga wUI 
insure uninterrupted peace between the two natiuiis. But 
let the men of each country, whu tliirst for another war, 
remember to what class of beings they belong* and witli 
what justice they are excluding from every class ot *>WUB 

MEN AND COOU MEN." 



TOE PKESIDENT^ MESSAGE BBLATtNG TO IFklS. 

HtTiKO stated facts in relation to the Treaty with Spalnt 
the President jTocecds to say : — 

" Tliew facts will, it U presumed, satisfy snj impartial mind, thit the 
government of Spain had no juslifiible ciuse for dicl'ning to tatih tb« 

Treaty. By this proweiling Spain has formed b relation between the 

two countries whicli will juttify any meiaures On the part of the VriM 
SUtes, which a strong sense of injury and a proper regui'd for their rifhti 
and interest may dictate. In the course to be pursued these ubjfcV 
thould be constantly held in view, and have their due wcigtit. Our 
national honor must be maintained, and a new and dialinguUbed proof 
be afforded of Ihnt regard to justice and moderation wliich has invtrifUr 
governed the councils of this free people. It must be obvioiU 16 all 
that if the United Slates had been desirous of muking conquesta, or bi^ 
even been willing to aggrandize themselves in that way, they eouJd bV 
liad no Ttiotivt to form this Treaty. I'hey would have much cause of 
^ratulation at the course which Ins been puraucd by Spain. An ailpfc 
field for ambition is open before them. Bui such a career is nol ct:ni*- 
tent with the principles of their guvemmenl, nor the interests «f tlw 
nation." Mntast to Congrw, Jitc. 1819. 



r W^ TOgard the Mtsinge befem m «r inteniioiially. pacMc, 
^mH dangned Iik ppeeifiiUito the aatioD mto a. war witli 
paia.: la thia view <i£ it* we aincerelf r^oice* la pre^elit. 
9 ^he extract we are fiu- from a diapaaitioii ti^^crimiiiate 
H) President ; oar aiRi ia to examine with care and candqf 
popidar pri«ei|ile contained in the MeBsage— a priociiple 
hitshwe admit tb be consistent witfc the lawa and aMigea 
^ Mtians^ hat oae that js believed to be nigiut and inbii* 
iiliiii its operaliofiSf and perfectly at variance with the 
rilrit and prtceite'of the Christian rdjgion^ The principla 
^{tewlaifiedia the Mlowiag words :~ 
"^ Bjr this proceeding, Spain has formed a rdation betweea 
latfUro oomrtriea whioh will jastify any laeasarea on the 
iitii^'tbe VnittA Stales* which a atropig sease of iiyuryj 
id #' proper regard to their rights and iotereati^ pay 

If we mistake not» this passage was designed to intimate^ 
Mit the conduct of SpaiHf in declining to ratify the l>eaty» 
(KdAjfUstiiy tlie Unitod States in an immediate declfiratioa 
' war — if soch a measure should be deemed consistl|it with 
iqpwpef iq;afd to their rights and interests !*' But ulibe 
Ivfraadkly admit that thousands of wars have bc^n waged 
NMhalMder growid as that which is stated in the A|easage» 
It JM jmxious that such light may he thrown on the subject 
|^jfwy> as will abdisb such principles, and ^raqse. others to 
mora congenial to the dictates ^fhuopanity and 
¥ar though the President does not appear 

eto nedttce the principle to practice, in the present 
• yet so long, as it shall be admitted as correct the 
.prill, be. exposed to auike uiyust and ndedkas wara» . 
as well as private citiaena, are liable to judge af 
lidiMiral nature of actions, and measures* under the infla* 
life ^ the laws of custom, rather than the laws of equity 
id/beaavolence. Whatever is, according to common usage* 
ffiil^mMlar ease^ is too afton deemed right, though it may 
Mate the first dictatoa of justice and haiaanity. 



To raider ^il for evflf or to r^Uato ^rronf^ Ufibm 
M general principle and practice of goyernments ; yet Mutlk 
tog can be more at yariance with tlie ^rit and preeepli 
of the gospel, — and no one principle perliaps baa ever pw 
dnced more injustice, or more calamity to the h«ma»t«ee*^^' 

But were we even to adroit/ that rendering e?il tif««ir8- 
18 right, when the evil retaliated falls only on tbe olhiltoif 
it would not follow, that it can, in any case, be jastf totaii# 
evil on subjects for the offences of their rulers, or to 
or destroy the innocent. Tet such are the' BHurin 
usages of war, that its greatest oTilo fall principally o»tfce 
unoffending. 

Too long have custom and popular opinloa aanrttonai' 
this poetical remark.— << One murder makes a ▼iHakiy*^ 
Millions a hero.'' But sometimes light may be thrown m 
a subject by comparing great things with small. Famifies 
are nations in minature ; and no valid reason can be given 
why the same moral principles should not be adopted by mm^ 
tions, which justice and benevolence require of independeBl 
families in their treatment of each other. 

There are two independent families, each conrisliny mi 
about 40 persons; Cesar is the head of one of them, and 
Alfred of the other. By the overbearing conduct of another 
neighbour* Cesar became indebted to Alfred to the amoont 
of fifty dollars ; and being in embarrassed circumftt an ocsj ^ 
and not very well pleased with having to pay the debt^ ho 
long delayed to settle the account. He had, however. ^ 
tract of land, of little present use to himself, which AlfrsA 
was desirous to obtain, as an indemnity for tbe money doe. 
Two agents were appointed, one by each party, to negotiate 
for the transfer of the land, and the adjustment of all dtfbr- 
ences. A treaty was consequently formed according to the 
instructions given to tlie agents. On the part of Alfred^ thr 
treaty was promptly ratified ; but Cesar delayed to give it 
his sanction till the limited time bad expired. He now olfers 
reasons for his delay, which are unsatisfactory ; but alSI 
professes a desire for an amicable adjustment, and proposef 



^ 



ilb'fknA amthei^ agent to ask and to gire fcrthelr ttplinft^ 
tlons. ^ 

^ THs wbcUcvcd to be a pretty correct minatufeof ihfe 
ease lietween Spain and the United States, llie nvlm of 
ifty dollars^ hnwerer^ between tlie two families^ is tenrnth 
l^ater ttian the five millions between the two nations. 
^ No#'w(iltt wontd civilized men say of Alfk*ed< should h^ 
In such' clrcnmstancest declare war, arm his children and 
Iferrantt to rerenge the wrong of Cesar, and cause the 
Haaghlcir <tf fifteen or twenty innocent persons and the d^ 
Tistation of a thonsamt dollara worth of property ? AnA 
what aught to l>e said of Iiis conduct in relation to his own 
jHDily^ should he thus expose their KveSf thefr korob, and 
Aobi acrivaftrm, ifor the pidtry sum of 50 dollai^? WouRI' 
ii0ttot be deemed either as ttisane, or devoid of M ptbp6t 
ifgsrd for bis own family, ao wri( as destitute of benevolence 
towtfrd his neighbours ? CouM any enlightened man xustiff 
••ell' a coarse of conduct on the part of Alfred ? If not, 
an Wbmt principle, except custom, can it be said, that the 
May of Ferdinand to ratify the late Treaty << will justifjr 
hiy^ wieasures on the part of the United States, Which a 
Uranjg'Sense of injury, and a proper regard to their rlghtir 
a n t^intcg e s ts, may dictate P' Is it a less evil for a nation 
of tm millions to make war, than for a family of forty per- 
faM^ Or is it a greater evil to sacrifice or destroy 15 or 
W persons in a disiiute about 50 dollars, than to sacrifice or 
ar dhtroy 20,000 persons in a dispute about five millions of 
Atf ara ? 

(^-Let the President of the United States regard himself as 
iB*tte supposed situation of Alfred, and he would view with 
borror a proposition to make war on Cesar. May it not 
Iben be justly imputed to the unfortunate influence of custom 
IkUt any.of otfr citizens believe, that the neglect of Ferdinand 
iln ratify the Treaty affords just ground for war on Spain ? 
t" Jt may indeed be said, that << a proper regard to the rights 
iM interests of all the people of the United States wbiild 
iflkct^ially restrain our rulers from making war for the Ut- 



leged breach of faith or decorum on the part of the Spaniib 
mnnnrch. But " a strong sense of injury" has nftcn ro 
tniftlcd the mtnds of rulers, as to make tliem believe that war 
•* measures" were consistent with *' a proper rt-gard to the 
rights and interests" of their ttubjcrts, while in Tact those vcrjr 
measuivs were adapted to brin^ un these siibjerts far greattr 
evils titan they had sutfercd or were Ukelg tn suffer, froai the 
pcuple on witum tlie war was made. For this reasm we 
have a strong desire that the principle in (|uestiun should be 
seen in a just light, and consigned to its proper ptaco, among 
the now exph>ded prinriplcs of former ages. 

One questiun demands tlie serious conaidpration of every 
enlightened man in this country, and in other cuuntriea j 
immcly — Whether the lives of soldiers can justly he regard- 
ed as the mere jiioperty of rulers, and iiahle to be sacrific- 
ed at pleasure in projects of avarice, ambition, or revenge, 
— 01' to he bartered away in exchange for other property I 
For ages tliey seem to have been viewed in this light; kbA 
millions after millions of them have been sacrificed in the 
games of war. as beings who had no personal rights— no 
claim to liberty or life, but according to the pleasure of men 
in power, — nay, as beings who were made for no better pur- 
pmc, than to butcher or be butchered in the needless quar- 
i-els of goTernments. 

The Message of the President opens the way for a discus- 
sion flfthc question before us. Speaking of the course which 
might he adopted by the United States, were they dispos- 
ed to ♦' aggrandize" themscWes by conquests, he obscrvesr* 
*' An ample fiild for ambition is open before them. But 
such a career is not consistent with the principles of thejr 
government, nor the interests of the nation." 

" T/te priticiples of their government" may intend, eithw 
the principles of liberty and justice, on which oar goTMX' 
ment waa professedly founded, — or the prinriplM jwaHal 
in the constitution, — or the jviBcifdei of the ptVMrt ad||il- 
iatrators. Ve hope indeed that all then we ioiplied iBt4|l 
f resideof B declaration. For the canqnasta of pintM 0ti 



i^gfawiijrne» am ik^ mon re\fn§0Mmt ta tte pi[iiicipl68 of 
j«sticey humanity* and benevolenco^ than the usual conquests 
of nations. These national conquests are not only a glar* 
l^g ontHige on the princlpieB of justice and mercy in relation 
to the peo^e of the conquered countries^ hut also in relation 
to the soldiers employed by the conqueror. For^ generallyf 
|r not alwaySf these conquests are made by the sacrifice of 
men for ftr^ieiiy or femtory. But what goTemnient has a 
IllUht to gisre the life of a single subject for the acquisition 
||<a i^viiM^i? Hay we not boldly affirnif that no gpr^n^ 
imit on earth has any such right— unless de$go&c jpower 
fnA HfU are but different names for the saine thiug I 
,..1lkjip.gratifying; that the President is aware of the incoiu 
itotfijpcy of a career of conquest with the principles of a jint 
mnitnt govemmentf and also inconsiatent ^ with the M^eiU 

I <f honesty is the best policy'* for nations as well as indi« 
iriiittlA. Yet this maxim has been too generally disr^gan^ 
fd^ii^ thft conduct of goTemments towardi^ each other. Yfp 
turn not doubt, that temporary benefits might be acquired bjT 
indlYidui^s from a war with Spain. But hundreds of .007 
pi0|il0' would probably either lose their lives, or b^ ruine4 
fAtoJll ff^^^ ^^ morals, to every individual who would be 
reaUly benefited* The nation also might receive a. temiiQ« 
ipiy « iiggramlizenijent^ by a conquent of the Floridl|[p'<s Bi|t 
|ii0 Hfiiit of war and rapine would be diffused among our 
djU^mw ; thousands of them might become adeptn in th& arts 
of piracy, robbery, and murder ; the number of mHitary slave$ 
WWlld be greatly aui^mented, — and perhaps a founriation 
ITfMilld belaid for the final overthrow ol our republican M^mtj;^ 
tattaoa* and for distressing scenes of havoc and bqrror 
Uproughout the land. 

• {Therefore, to the important decision of tlie Fresi|]e,nt, tk^i 
i^, carw of ambition and conquest, is not consistent H^th 

• * 

tk^ principles of our government, <« nor the interest of tb^i 
IMltion/' may the Members of Congress^ and all our &Ui»w 
i^8Mamf€x»rdially reifpond— amui. 



* POOCBRDINGB AT VUtOU HVMANITT SHtTDDBRS. 

1b the Ri'port iif tlio Committee of the Senate of tlie Uni- 
ted States, on the Seminole War, wc have tlio fullowin; 
remarks : — 

" tn reviewii'g ihe exeeulion of Arbullinot and Ambriater, your Com- 
mitlee cinnot but coiiaiiltr it as an unnecessary act of severity on the 
purl of llie Cotnmanding General. — IIutDBiiity sliuddera at a cold blboded 
eicculion of pris.jner9, disarmed and in the power of tlie conqueror." 

These sentiments do honor to the Committee, and thfjr 
are worthy tu be dilftised throughout the United States* 
transported to other countrieij, and transmitted to future 
generations. It is, howeveri a question which demuidt 
the serious consideration of unr rulers, and of all our fellow 
citizens, whether there are not other things t'llemted ia 
our country w)iicU are more barbarous and unjustt and more 
to be deidored, than the execution of the two Engislimen. 

1. Does not humanity shudder at the deliberate and <■ cAi 
blooded'* derlaraliiin of a war which cuiisl^ns to inevitable 
destruction — to extreme suffering by wounds, or to tlie 
deptlis of poverty and despair, many thousands of innocent 
persons — perfectly innocent as to any offence for which the 
war is made! 

2. What does humanity say to deriding theaufu) question 
in favor of war, and against the lives and happiness of so 
many innocent persons, by a bare majority of votes — while 
a notorious robber or murderer is allowed an impartial trial 
by jury, and cannot be sentenced to death so long as then 
is one dissenting vote ? 

3 What is the voice of humanity when she sees a pow- 
erful nation, making war on a whole tribe of people for the 
wanton acts of a few individuals^acta ton, perhaps, which 
were committed in revenge of greater wrongs on the part 
of tliose wlio make tlto war ? 

4. What does humanity say of the conduct of a great aa- 
tion in exciting one feeble tribe of Indiaas to aid in Ute i)ea> 
tmrtion of another? Does she not shaddArat the idea of anOk 
warg, made by a people professing the ChrlitlaB i 



nvhiie it is well known that Indians are as capable of being 
*• conquered by beneficence," as « by force ?'* 

5. What must be the feelings and language of humanity 
while she beholds the people of every nation in christendomy 
glorying in their military character and war ex|il«iits, and 
employing the greater part of their revenues in the business 
of manslaughter or in preparations for that inhuman and 
antichristian work ? If ** humanity shudders at the cold* 
Uooded execution of prisoners, disarmed and in the power 
of the conqueror," must she not weep day and night in view 
of that << cold blooded" iK>licy which imakes a glorious trade 
df ^war, murder, and devastation," under the delusive 
pretext of «< self-defence" and ^^Jighilng for peace P^ 

Here we again present that magnanimous proposition oif 
Mr. Fuller— *^< Lot us then examine, without fear, any ex- 
iflting practice wliich violates the rights of humanity ; and 
whenever it shall be found substantially unnecessary, let us 
boMly explode it, and not doubt that our example will be 
mpptovtA and adopted by other nations." 

It IB firmly believed that each of the several practices 
wbich have been mentioned in this article, is not only ^^ sub- 
atanttelly unnecessary," but highly injurious and unjust ( 
and that posterity will regard it as a reproach to the people 
of the present generation. 

If posterity shall read the history of our times, aqj^ com- 
pare the boastings of huvzanity in tlifferent nations with the 
atrocities allowed in war, will they not imagine that M'Fin- 
gaPs definition of the word was popular in this age ? — 

*' For now in its prim^al lense^ 

This term, humanity, comprehends 

AH thin^ of which, on this tide hell. 

The human mind is capable." 

TramlraUH M'Fingalf Osnto U. 



THE AMBRICAN SAGLB.^ 



'••Tom, my own part,** said Dr/Pranklin. '<)[ wish the hald Eagle 
had not been chosen as the Bepresentatiye of our country. He is a bird 
of bad moral character. He does not get his Uvin§^ honestl>. Youmiy 

Vol.JI.JS'o.7, * 



fcare leea him perched on »dead tree, wbere^ too Usj to fish lor himiel( 
be watches the labors of the fishing-hawk ; and when that dibgent bird 
has at lengdi taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest, for the support of 
his Bate and young obm, the bald Eagle pursoes him and takii it him 
haau With an this ii^iiistiee be is seldom in good case, bat» like that 
«mofig men who live bj sharping and robbery, he is generally poor sal 
often lousy.* Letter f Mn* JUtdk. 

The Eagle is a bird of prcy» of a war character. Ha 
lifca bj privateeringf robbery, and bloodshed. He ia there* 
fore a proper ^ RepreaentatiTe'^ of a people who delight ia 
war and glory in niachief. Bartram says, <<The bald 
Eagle is a large^ strongy and very active bird» but an eie- 
crable tyrant He supports his assamed dignify and gran- 
deur by rapine and f iolence, extorting unreasonable tribiite 
from all the feathered nations.** TravdSf p. 8. 

With Dr. Franklin '< I wish that the bald Eagle had Mt 
been chosen as the Representative of our country.** But this 
is less to be regretted^ than that we should b^ a people who 
may be fitly represented by a plundering, bloodtUraly bird. 
Such, however, seems to he loo much the character which ia 
inside the boast and glory of the nation. ^' - 

We profess to be a Christian nation, butt in choosii^ onr 
<< Representative,** we have followed the Pagans of RowMf 
and selected the baolb as the fittest emblem of our imiing 
tktii JighHng character! And if we should inquire of the te- 
rious tribes of Indians, they would doubtless give it aa their 
opinion, that the Eagle is a fit Representative of onr nation. 
In t^is decision too the sons of Africa would arqnieace. 

In one respect, however, there is a striiung disparity 
between a warring people, and birds of prey. Though the 
Eagle is said to be of ** a bad moral dharacter,** he is not so 
base as to malce a trade of destroying his cftvn species* 

May it not then be expected, that either a sense of the in- 
justice done to the Eagle, or a regard to our own character 
as a Christian nation, will induce our government to dismias 
the bird of prey, and adopt some symbol for the American 
standard which shall denote a just, magnanimous, and pacific 
people? The symbol in which a nation glories, and by 



which they choose to be known* will natarally have some 
influence on the character of the people. So long as the 
Amerieans sliall glory in being represented by the Eagl^ 
they will be lilcely to imitate his depredating and sanguinaij 
cbaracterf— and, of course, lilce the Eagle* they will be 
watched as enemies* by the people of other tribes and coun- 
tries. 



THK BRITISH UOIT. 



Obbat Bsitaih has for her RepresentattTe* not the B4- 
CCCB* but the xioh* the Icing o^ the beasts of prey ; and that 
it fldght be the more appropriate* it is the *^ Lion raaspaii^ 
— 4hat is* reared in the posture of d«4ance* or the atlitwk 
fer fighting. All who are well acquainted with the histoigr 
•f that iiation must admit* that she has amply supported 
the character which she has assumed. But she* as weU at 
otr nation* has surpassed the ferocity of her Beprf8entath% 
— ^ke kills her own species* and kills for Jhme rather Mum 

If the reader wishes to know the advantages of supporting 
tUa character* let him peruse attentively the histories of her 
wars* at home and abroad* for the last thousand years. Let 
Um observe the millions of human beings slain* the millions 
Woonded* tlie millions reduced to beggary« wretchedness* and 
despair* and the millions educated for theives* robbers* and 
murderers. Let him also estimate* if he can* the many 

.thousands of millions of property destroyed, wasted and ex- 
pended in the wars of that people. How horrible the re-' 
suit ! Will it not be found that to support the character of 

. a beast of prey* \he people of Great Britain have been for 
a thousand years* nearly two thirds of the time engaged in 
toar* and the other third' in preparing for this horrifl woric* 
•«*that by war they have caused the destruction* waste* or 
ependiture of more property than the whole island is now 
woHh, and the untimely death or ruin of more human beings 



than twice th^ preseitt pcypulatioii of the United KJnj^Mii of 
England, Scotland and Ireland 7— 'Is it not shocking to thinks 
that a people, professing the Christian religion, and eiifa]^. 
ing the greatest advantaged for hnman improvem^tf shoidd 
glory in the character of a ferocious, blood-tbirsty aniflnl ? 
And does not some British Franklin begin to say^^-^ For 
my own part I wish the lioic had not been chosen as the SiC 
prcsentatiTe of our country ?** 

May we not indalge the animating hope that the time ii 
not very distant, when the United States shall prefer the 
Dov« to the Eagle as their Representative — and when Great 
Britain shall prefer the Lamb to the Lion f How oiabh t* 
{he hMQir of c>ach nation would be such a change kt their 
ifost^ective symbols, and a correspondent change in tiie ohar- 
a(?tf»r of the people of the two countries ! How aMcb woaH 
Mbh a change conduce to their mutual safety^ proaperf^, 
ttliC liappiaess ! What a aaving as to propertyp trimt^ aid 
Jtfflbriag! 'What a fond warfd e«ch nation posaeia fir pro- 
licMng bencAcent objects--Air the diffusion of MiMlMlBt 
and happiness at home and abroad ? 



THE MOEAYIAN YICTOBT. 

Vhm the Hull Adrertiier, of April 17, UHk 
To the Editor, 

TunTKiNG that an account of the following remarkable 
and providential occurrence would not only be interesting 
to many of your readers, but serve the cause of Universid 
Peace, as we often find that a recital of facts has more effect 
on the mind titan arguments, I therefore send it for insertion 
in your next paper. 

<< During the rebellion in Ireland, in ^793, the rebels bad 
long meditated an attack on the Moravian settlement at 
Grace-hiU, Wexford county. At length they put their threat 
in execution, and a largo body of them marched to the town. 
When they arrived there they saw no one in the streets nor 
in their honses. — The Brethren had long expected this at- 



GM^kf but froe to their christian profeasionf they would not 

lave recourse to arms for their defence, but assembled in 

beir chapelf and in sdlemn prayer besought Him in whom 

liey trusted to be their shield in the great hour of danger. 

The ruffian baiid, hitherto breathing nothing but destruction 

nd slaughter, were struck with astonishment at this novel 

ight : where they expected an armed hand, they saw it 

lasped in prayer. Where they expected weapon to weapon, 

nd the body armed for the fight, they saw the bended knea 

nd hunbled head before the altar of the P^nce of peace. 

liey heard the prayer for protectbn— they beard the inten« 

ed victims asking mercy for their morderers— they heard 

10 ffOBg of praise, and the hymn of confidence in the ** sore 

roaOfle of the LonL'' They beheld in silence this Uttle 

Mid of Christians — they felt unable to raise their hands 

l^nst them, and after lingering in the streets, which they 

Hisd^ Snt a night and a day, with one consent they turned 

nd marchtd away from the {dace without having injured an 

idivid«a}» or purloined a single loaf of bread. In conse* 

oence of this signal mark of protection from Heaven^ itbe 

ihabitants of the neighbouring village brought their goods 

nd asked for shelter in the Grace-Hill» which they called 

M City of Befuge. 

Yours, &c. 

PACIflCATOIL 

« M» Orkmu, Mv. 17, 1S19« 
f* We have learned with the greatest aatUfiictiony that the pirate Viv- 
tar Cahbi, of awful mtmory, ao celebrated in the aonalt of miirder, 
Ilage^ and all other crimed which desolate mankind, has arrived to the 
id of his horrid career* not through the galleys, the last asylum of men 
be him* and which he had so richly deserred hy his crimes, but by the 
ay hands of hb associates, by the very bloody aze which he so often 
led in murdering the yictims of his cupidity and wretchedness* 
^ The person (rom whom we leamt this excellent news, had it Irom 
lod antbority» and, although he had not an opportunity of knowing all 
le particulars, he told its that we might publish it as a certainty. The 



fiwt ii, Uikt the villain, wlioie name thii Atj paWnWt our piper, doe* n* 
longtr cxut lie usel to l;>d Ills intamoui compuiioni with go much 
ripn- and severity, Ihat being tired of his «w«j and availing theiDKlves of 
an opportunily when tricy found their worthy chief aiieep on a lum of 
10 or gIS.OUO which he h^ robbed but a Khorttime before, Ihey cm hit 
head off with nn nie." — CeunVri 



ThU romarkflble obituary lias gone flic rounds in tha ncwi 
pajiers nf our country, but, we ri^ni, witluiut Imving excited 
thoae salutary refli-ctintis wliicli it was adapted to produce. 
In ci^riaiti rea|Mv:t9 the dcatli of sucK a notorious pirate and 
murilcrfr may he rfii^ardrd as a favor to mankind; ypt tho 
fearful consoqucnces nf his bein^ thus driven away in his wick- 
edness must maktt a deep impression on the minds of I'cJlccling 
Christians. To them, intelligence of a lliorougb reformation 
in aucb a man wiuld aflurd far greater pleasure, tban 
the news of his death by murderous hands. 

But why are our citizens shocked at the crime* of Vin- 
cent Cambi ? Or why is his character abhorred, and Iiis 
death regarded as a matter of joy ? — Because he acted the 
part of an enemy to his BjtecieS) made unjust wars on hia 
fellow beings, and displayed the energies of his mind in do- 
ing mischief. Why then do we not equnlly abhor the char- 
acters of tlie more mighty and more surcessful murderers, 
who have unjustly invaded and desolated rountrie-s, and 
filled the world with wof All the great mnquprors of 
nations, whose names are blazoned in history, were as 
chargeable with making unjust wars on their fellow men. as 
Vincent Cambi. — Did Cambi unrighteously assume the ynv- 
mr of making Tvur ? So did Alexander the Great; so did 
all the celebrated conquerors, whether of earlier or later 
times. , , 

On no principle of reason or juatice had (hc^ any r^gM 
to make their wars n( aggression and csngnest They hiill' 
indeed the wUt and the power : So had Cambi ; but he ex- 
ercised them on a more limited scalr^ and with far len 
injury to mankind. Had hc^ like Alexander, saccoeded m 



far as to ravage whole coantrieSf and bring distress on half 
the world* be might have been renowned in future history as 

VlHOENT THE GreAT. 

Nothing* it is presumed* can be laid to the charge of this 
:elebrated pirate* more unjust or inhuman* than the exploits 
)f princes and generals* who have acquired fame as the 
conquerors of countries. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
liat the motives of Cambi were not as just and benevolent* 
IS those of war-makers in general. 

Let any intelligent reader cast his eye over the histories 
of different nations* and carefully note tbeir contents ; and 
will he not be shocked to find so great a portidb of almost 
every volume filled with records of wars* conspiracies* dep- 
redations* and murders*, as unjust and horrible as those in^ 
puted to Cambi* or to any other pirate* whether ancient or 
modern 7 

Since then* the rulers of nations have so long and so com- 
DDMmly set such examples* and caused the most atrocious 
ieeds to be renowned and rewarded as exploits of patriot- 
ism and glory* — what better can reasonably be expected of 
unprincipled subjects* who have been trained and inured to 
crime in public wars* than that they should pursue a similar 
course for private advantage* whenever a fair opportunity 
Dccurs? . 

We are* however* far from a disposition to abate^ In the 
ndnds of our readers* their detestation of unlicensed piracy* 
robbery* and murder. But we wish them to understand 
that* like ** the pirate Vincent Cambi*^ thousands of the 
ndere of nations and generals of armies* have been men 
M of awful memory*'' and more <» celebrated in the annals of 
murder* pillage, and all the crimes which desolate man* 
■(ind.'' We also earnestly desire that all our readers should 
learn to reason correctly from effect to cauee, and from the 
test to the greater f till they shall have imbibed an abhorrence 
for the atrocities of public war* proportionate to tlieir more 
enormous magnitudes and mischieft- 
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In 1819 oor News papers were onasaalij CIM wiHi naF- 
ratives of piracies, robberies, duels, and other murders, flu 
numerous have been these accounts, that we haVe bad neMHr 
room nor inclination to record them. Yet what Is the ar> 
gregate of all these atrocities* when compared with the cttmk 
and horrors of one protracted public war ? Is it not Bke 
the molehiU compared with the Chlmborazo, or a mere HAI* 
pond compared with Lake Sup^or? And whence M 
these more private barbarities '^originate, bht from fbst 
aphool of vice, that seminary of abominations — ^the renowned 
custom of national war^ depredation, and mandaughtefr ? 

When we reflect on the supineness of mankind in rpgart 
to the atrocities of public war, the readiness with whfehHtif 
become accessary to them, and even glory in theilif— wMh 
they are shocked at similar deeds by unlicensed depreda^ 
tors — ^would it not be natural to infer, that kings sintf ottff 
rnlers are supposed to have an exclusive pathd fiir coMUt- 
ting or authorizing crimes of so high an orderr^-'mii' thtt 
pirates, highwaymen, and private murderers, are ha^jped Air 
assuming rights which bdong only to men in power ? 



THE SCOTCHMAN AND THE XVDGB. 

A Scotchman having been injured in his property by a 
tenant, to the amount perhaps of ten dollars, went to an ea* 
inent Judge for advice. He was permitted to state his case; 
and the Judge made such inquiries as he deemed proper^ and 
then said, <^ If you have stated the circumstances correctlff 
your neighbour has done wrong and exposed himself to the ; 
law." — << Tou think then, said the Scotchman, that if I * 
should commence a suit, I shall doubtless recover damages 
— << I think you may, replied the Judge, but there is anotbtf 
question to be considered,— that is, whether it he an objedtf 
sufficient importance to go to larv about P^ — adding, « It i* 
very expensive going to law.'* 

Tlie Scotchman was forcibly struck with these remarks^ 
became cool, gave up all thoughts of a prosecution^ and 
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rrturned home grateful to the Judge for having saved him 
frain the expense and vexation of a lawsuit. 
.^Tbis story is not fction, but /oc^. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was acquainted with both the Scotchman and the 
JTadge,* and he often heard the former relate the circumstan- 
(dsSf and express his approbation of the advice he received. 

But what are the expenses of a lawsuit^ when compared 
with the expenses of war ? What are cents or dollarSf 
when weighed in the balance against the lives and sods of 
men! 

Had the question suggested by the judge been alwayv 
seasonably and duly considered, it would probably have pre* 
Tested ninetten in twenty of all the lawsuits which have oc* 
mrred in our country. Let the question be thus varied— ^ 
<< Whether it be tin object of sufficient importance to go to 
wmr about ?" and we may say with safety, that a seasonable 
ud due consideration of this one question would have pre- 
vented mne hundred and fdnety nine in a thousand of all the 
wars wliich have ever existed between nations. 

RBVISW OT THE WARS OV BBITAIIT. JV*0. 1. 

Iir this and succeeding Numbersy we propose to give a 
conciae review of the wars of BritaiUf the country to which 
a great part of the people of the United States may trace 
tjltair ancestry. The object of the review will be to shov how 
much of along period tff time the people of England have been 
' enjoyed in wars* eitlier at home or abroad— 4he various 
ttioes or pretexts of thesewars— tbe sources of that mtWory 
jlpirtt which has been the boast of Britain^ and of the United 
ItaleSy and the baneful influence which it has already bad^ 
and which it is likely 'to have on the two countries^ till more 
, Oantct principles shall be adopted. 

Far the facts to be stated in this review^ we shall rely 
chiefly oo Bigland's History of England. 

• The Jad^ w»8 the Hon. Samuel Lirepmofc of New Htmpthire, who 
for many years Chief Jastioe in that state. 

VoL %. j>a>. T. 5 



Julius Ceaar invaded Briluin firty live jcara before (he 
Christian erai and found the inliabitunlH a baibAi-ouspfople, 
divided into a number of diattnct Hovereigpilies. After man^ 
ianguinarjr conflictSf tft cuiD|icl)cd several of-t>tc princes to 
give hosta^B and pa; a amall tribute to Rnaie. But the 
conquest of Britain, by tbo UooiDn", wa<) nut complctcil tiU 
the reipi of VeBpasian. Tlie ciiupitry omtinucd under the 
dttininioii of the Bomaas 476 yenrs — reckoniTi^ from the time 
of Cesar's invasion. It was then abaudunml by the Human 
govemmentt on account of tniubles at liume. Alter the Ro> 
mans had left the islan*}, tlie B.-itons were liarosaetl by the 
depredations of the Scots and Pirts. In this extremity tbey 
MVtted Saxon pirates to come to tlieir assiataoce. They 
cane i but finding the Britons to b« a we»k and divided 
people, they soon projected t^c c<>ii(|uest of the country. 

After ravaging the coast of BHt^iin fur a considcrabk 
time, the Saxons socceeded in making a permanent estab- 
Kahnimt. One piratical chief nuccceilctl anQlbcr in making 
conquests, till seven kii^gdons wei-c funned, and the cnuntry 
divided between them.—*' It ajiprars tiiaf thr war between 
the Britons and Saxons haiL conliniiPil, nimnst without in- 
terruption, for the Bpacc of ISO yenrs, before tbr lalter onuM 
comydetHy establish their dominion. This long and sao- 
guinary period exhibits n dreadful series of wars and deras' 
tations — The Saxons, being a cruel, fierce, and rajiaCMi# 
people, unrestrained by any sense of humanity, or principb 
of religion, spread desolation wherever tbey came, maA 
converted the country into a drsrrt." Upland, vol. I. p. 14t 

nuring the merciless ravages of tiie Saxons, some of the 
ancient Britons emi^ratei) to Fraice ; others retired to tblt 
part of the island called Wales, anil here ro>>intained a kud 
of predatory war, till tliey were subdued by Edward I. 

The Saxon chiefs, having established aecat distinct govern* 
menti, had much emplnyment in subiloing and destroying 
one another^ till they were invaded by Danish pirates in 
A. D. S3S. Then, in the course of providence, ttw Ang)o> 
Saxons were made to eat the fruit of tlieir own ways. The 



evils which they had inilicted on the ancient Britons were 
new retaliated on themselves by another race of piratical 
Wbarians. 

'* The inyasion of Britain by the Danish piriUes <« proved 
Hut oo&iniencement of £00 years of disasters.'' In 872 Al- 
fred, the celebrated king of Saxon descent, began his reign. 
M The Danes were already masters of a great part of the 
montry, and were pushing their conquests with extreme 
Mpldfty/' After a series of disasters and conflicts, Alfred 
succeeded in restoring peace to the country without expelling 
the Danes, and in preserving peace, perhaps, for eight or 
ten years of the latter part of liis reign. 

From the death of Alfred in 900 or 901 to the conquest 
eff England by Swein, king of Denmark, was about ilS 
years. During this period, Alfred had eight successors on 
t&e throne; among whom was Edgar, who reigned sixteen 
yeftrs in << uninterrupted peace.'* Except this uncommon 
laterval of peace, much of the 113 years was employed in war 
bolween the different parties in Eri^land, or between them 
md foreign Danes. Seven years at^^r the death of Edgar 
the foreign Danes began to renew their ravages in Britainy 
continued them for ten years. .>< The whole kingdont 
a scene of massacres, pillage, and devastation." Then 
tterewas an intermission of two years; after which the 
d^redations were recommenced, and, with short intervals 
of peace or truce, the horrors of war continued till Swein 
iMde a complete conquest, and was <• acknowledged solo, 
itonarch of England,** A. D. 1013. ^ 

Trom the Danish conquest to the Norman conquest, was 
m period of 53 years. During this period* besides the wars 
with tiie Welsh, there were bloody struggles for the British 
tiirone— straggles between the heirs of the Saxon line and 
ttose of the Danish, and struggles among the heirs of each 
yarty. After the death of Swein, the Danish conquerort 
ttree kings of the Saxon line, and three of the Danish, had 
Mcb his turn of reigning in England before the invasion of 
the Duke of Normandy— afterwards William the Conqueror. 
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On tim Hth of October 1066 was tho mcmorablp battle of 
Hasting!, between the English king Ilamld, son of Eail 
Godwin, xnd William. Duke of Normflndj.— in which Ha* 
nld wu killed^ and " about 60,000 of the English, with 
nantt of tbc nobilitv ;" William the Concjueror beruine king 
of England, and filled the country with Normans, o{ipr(«> 
vons, nnd woes. 

On tbia part of tlie histoiy nf the wars ol Britain, we 
shnllf fiv Uie- present, leave our readers to their own reflec> 



IMPOBTAHT BEPilRT ON PRtTlTEEBINO. 

Mr. I^wKtiKB, from the committee on foreign relutions, to wbon bad 
ban referred two mcmopiala from certain citizens of 'Ohio, prajing the 
•uppreuion of privaleering, an .inenni of imlional warfare, submitted tie 
foUovinj report ; 

The eomtnhlee of Foroipn IteUtiona, to whom huve Seen pefcired two 
li from Citizens of the state of Ohio, relating to the pmctice of 
f»keg' leave respectfully to Heport :— 

Tbat the Ungiiage of tijc memorialislii is buch u to lenve tiie cstcDt 
in vhich they di;em it reasonable to expect a miligation in the lins of 
maritime warfare. In some ilnubt. Tbry are contiilcred by tlie committer 
u recommending such a change m theae Uwa, as shall exempt the prop. 
erty of individualB from capture, either by public orprirate ahip* of wni 
at least when it' does not consist of contraband articles, and is not detl^ 
ed to a blockiwlcd port. The general benevolence which is ezpmsed, m 
well as the opinion of Dt> Franklin, which ia referred to by the monori^ 
iats, aecm to prove tbat it i* their wish tbat tiie property which rabatfti^ 
no purpose of war should be as aafe upon the sea as upon the IsiilI 'mtt 
tbat ^should be secured from private cruizers, and be lehutpoaedtB 
public ships, wbich in the service of some Europeui powers are mnch 
more numerous than the others, and whose pursuit of plunder is tSU* 
quite as acti^-e and unsparing. It cannot, indeed, be prfsumed, that d« 
memorialises should wish a change in maritime law, wbich wooU p(4^ 
duce very litllc diminution in the dangers of our commerce in a oonfliel 
with any considerable naval power, while it would wrest from our hands 
what we have hiUvrto considered a* one of our principal means of annoj. 
nnce. It is the security of fair and harmless commerce from all attad^ 
which the memorialisis moft desire. It is the introduction of a sytttai 
which shall confine the immediate injories of war to these whose se^ wtf 
»gf, and occupation, do not nuAt them for the struggle. If Oiete Me ttt 
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withes of tfan memorimliits, fhe eiflnmittte exprett i^tir MMurienoe in 
them, without hesitation. 

The committee think that it will be rig^ht in the government of the Uni- 
ted States to renew its attempt to ohtain the mitigation of a barbarous 
code, whenever there shall seem a probability of its succeas. They do 
not doubt that it will do so. Its first efforts at negotiation wen chane- 
terized bj an anxiety to limit the evils of war ; and if it seem to have de- 
sisted from the prosecution of this design, the commit^ believe that this 
ctrcumstance must be attributed, not to a- change in the policy of the Uni- 
ted States, but to the perseverance in their former poHcy of other nations. 

The committee are not unaware that the ** United States aie better sit- 
uated than any otiier nation to profit by privateering ;** but tliey are fiur 
from opposing this calculation to a regulation which, if the powers of the 
world would adopt it, they too should consider as " a happy improvement 
xn the Uws of nations." 

It is an improvement, however, which cannot be made without the eon- 
sent of other states. The committee will not flutter the memorialists fay 
ejquessing the opinion that sudi consent will probably be given ; but as 
it can be obtained only, if at all, through the Executive government, to 
whose discretion the conduct of negotiations has been properly confided 
by the constitution, they recommend to the House the following resolu- 
tion?— 

Mtetolved^ That the committee of Foreign Relations be discharg^ed from 
tiie farther consideration of the memorials rdating to the practice of 
j f l v a teer i ng, and that they be referred to the Secretary of State. ^ 

The report was read, md the resolution agreed to« 



AID REqUESTED. 

To Committee of Inquiry of the Massachusetts P^ce Society have 
at the present time the following important questions under consideration. 

** What have been the causes of wars ; the degree in which their objects 
hftfe been secured, and the state in which belligerents have been left at 
tlKir termination? » 

** ¥rhat are the best sources of information on these subjects f* 

These inquiries were proposed in the Circular Letter published in be- 
kilf of the Committee in 1817. The results o^ tl>e informatioir which shall 
bave been obtained may be expected in a Report of the Committee of In- 
tplaj at the Meeting of the Society in June, of tlie present year. The inqtii* 
riet have a special reference to the wars which have occurred in different 
pnrta of the world ** since A. B. 1800>* 

The Committee earnestly solicit information on the questions proposed 
Apom any wlio may be able and willing to aid them. Communications on 
these subjects msy be addressed to f osnvi P« BLixaiann of Bostoh, the 
Chairman of said Committee. «* 
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SBflOLm^OHS OV THE TBRMOlTT COlTTBimail. 

At a meeting of the Vermont Conreiition of Con^^regational and Vrtt, 
byteritn Ministers^ in September, the following Resolutions, were adopt - 
ed unanimously. 

** Whereas the religion of the gospel it a relig^n of peace and love, 
and whereas it appears evident to this Conyention, that, for a kmg ses- 
aon. Christians have been too much under the influence of m popular d^ 
fusion, in lavor of the custom of war, which is equally hostile to the spirit 
•f the gospel and the Iiappiness of maakind. I'herefbre, 

** Be§9lved, That tins Convention view wiih approbation and pletsoit 
the efforts which have recently been made, by benevolent individuals and 
by Peace Societies, in our own country and in Europe, to lead Chrlitianf 
to a consideration of the real Hpirit of their holy religion, and of their tnie 
interests, on this important subject. 

^' JRetolved, Tliat it be recommended to Christians in our coraieziaa 
to favor tlie object of the8e benevolent individuals .and Societies, wifk 
tlieir countenance and influence,— and to unite widi them in their esertiom 
to diffuse light on the subject of peace and war, that men may learn hofir 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in onity. 
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TERMONT PEACE 80CIETT. 

Iv October of the last year, a Society was organized at Mo«tp€lier ia 
Vermor.t, by the name of the Vermont Peace Society. It then consisted 
of about 50 members. The following gentlemen were elected as officers :- 
Benjamin Swan, Esq. President. 

Hon Wm. Chamberlin, ? pj^^ Presidents. 

Hon. Charles Bulkelt, ^ 

Rev. Leonard Worcester, Cor, Secretary. 

CoU EzEKiEL P. Walton, Ree. Secretary* 

Doct. John Crosby, Treasurer. 

Samuel Elliott. Esq. 

Hon. Luther Jewett, 

Rev. Chester Wright, ( tl: * ^ 

Elder Steklino, ^ Dtt-eetor,. 

Rev. Walter Chapin, 
Col.'EzRKiEL P. Walton,' 



AUSPICIOUS 0CCUBRENCE8. 

I. Thk Committee of a" Society for the prevention of Pauperism,* ' 
the city of New York, have under consideration a •* Plan of Conciliata ^ 
for adjusting differences by mutual agreement, instead of resortin g ^ 
the forms of litigation in courts of law. We may in a future Numbj^ 
he able to give a more full account of this ** Plan," and perhaps of -^ 



. Our conretpondent inlbnn* iw that a aiiiiilar "fUm has fteip 
in Denmark ; tliat in tbv three ye»n preceding thin cstiibliftlie- 
,5il causes came before the courts of ImW, and in the three hU 
sars but 9,653— 'roakuig the aatomnbing difiVrefice of 15,868 lav 
hree years.— A result not leaa faxourabie might be anticipated 
reW organized ** Plan of Conciliation for adjusting difTerences" 
nations, instead of resorting to tlie horrible ** forms of litigation** 

of battle. What a change will there be in the state of societf 
:n shall be taught to love one another ! .« 

e <* Miuouri Quettion** tias awakened a spirit of philanthropy and 
whicli promises fiivourable results. We hope at least that our 
len Will be led to reflect on «lf the Tarious forms of Simverjft and 
ive trade, which are admitted in this land of freedom and equal 
The condition of our regular troops and of our seamen on board 
\ of war» is not less desenring of commiseration, than that of the 
ho are doomed to serritude io the soutliem states, 
le Presidents of five Insurance Companies in Boston hare for* 
I Memorial to tlie President of the United States on the sabject 
—accompanied with a list of 44 piracies in the coarse of 1819» 
. from the Boston Daily Advertiser. This Memorial on the jn- 

Piracy is well timed and well adapted to fiiTor the objeet of 
Is on privateeringi and other licenced depredations* Oovcm* 
to be consistent and successful in their eHbrts to sappiCM. 
Qust lay the aze at the root of the tree, and cease to auiimim 
s similar character. The commands, ** Thou sbalt do bo mur^ 
rhou shalt not steal," should be as sacredly regarded by gorertt- 
I by private individuals i and it is not a less evil to rob or mur- 
he benefit or glory of a nation, than for the benefit of a company 
s. Hence, 

fall the recent oceuTences, there is perhaps no one more anspU 
:n the admirable Report of the Committee of Congress on Foreign 
i, respecting the Memorials for the abolition of PriTatecmng. 
mrt, at the commencement of 1830, may be hailed as the iioiiKni* 
better times, the harbinger of a more benevolent policy among 
I nations, and ^' a happy new year.** We admire the caiidor, the 
s, and the magnanimity of the Report, as well as tlie evidence it 
of a solemn conviction, that the present laws of naitions, respect- 
itime war, may justW be termed "a barbait>us ' code.** The 
f peace in all parts of our countiy will refolee on seeing such a 
on m the National Legislature^ to dhnini^i the leaftort as well 
M^ of war, b^ putting an end not only to Privateering, but to 
le system of maritime depredation on private property. Aa 
^t is now referred to the Ser.retsry of State, with such a digni« 
ression of the desires of Congre8s,*^may we not reasonably ^tici- 
more general manifostation of public sentiment, by Memorials 
'resident m favor of the object ; and that similar exertions will 

by our brethren in Great Britain and other countrihs,. to insure 
1 consent of governments to the just and humane proposition ? 
le Eesolutions of the Vermont Convention of Ministers, and 
tfiisation of a Peace Society Jn that Sute, will rejoice the hearts 
ise and the good. 

question has been proposed in Congress, whether a law may not 
ed for the suppression of duelling. The proposer seemed to 
beUier it could be extended any further than to the army and 
the United States. We hope, however, that the law will extend 
t least, as to embrace all the Members of Congress, and all who 
f office of honor or profit under the geneml government.. 
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VI [. Questioni have also occarred in Congress, wliethcr f0» much 
is not expended on our military and nuvul establishments, or in 
tions for war P Wc hope that these inquiries will .uUuiiately leaid 
another — whether too Uttln money has not been expended in prcparatigot^^ 
for peace ? 



JTOTE ACCOMPANTING A SUBSCRIPTION. 

NsTsm did 1, with more satisfaction, contribute a fmall mite for 
purpose, than my annual subscription to the Peace Society* VThen 1 1 
•ider the inseparable connexion between the character of a Inend 
peace and a frierdof the religion of Jeaus Christy I can but wonder 
any one who is in fact Uie latter, can avoid avowing the fbnner. Fc 
be a subiect and son of the King of peace, and at tlie aame time prof 
spirit of war, revenge, or blomlshed, are in my view incompatible, 
the increasing light on tliose subjects, and the growing cordiality 
is among professors of different orders, has a favourable aspect. liet 
followers of Christ, with one united voice, determine to b««ome pnctieil'i 
followers ef their master, the Kinj;^ of pence, and wliat a powerful r*-^-^*" 
Society would they form ! Their weapons, though not carnal, would [ 
mighty to the pulling down of stronjf holds. Their influence would Afts 
far auperior to any military preparations for preventing the atrocities of j 
war. May the embassadors of the King of peace unitedly lay aside ll^ ■ 
use and encouragement of all carnal weapons, and contend earnestly fife 
the faitli once delivered to the saints, which is, in all respect^ best cal^^ 
culatcd to redreka ^Tongs, and promote peace on earth, and Kood ^ri&' 
among mankind. A. F. F. 



^'\)fices to Members of the M, P. 8» 

It was proposed to publish tlic Report of tht; Treasurer of the 

Peace Society in this Number, but wc have failoil of receiving it in 

It may perhaps uppeAr witli the Catnlogiie, v.'liich will snon be publiaheidL v 
or in the next Number of this work. Witli Home reluctance, how e T e^ l 
we now state, tliat several hundred dollars hud been expended for tbu i 
Society, — for printing and Tracts, — prior to the last Annual MeetlUb.^ 
over the amount which had been rcrdved by the Treasurer. Some 9 
which has sinci^ been paiil, but consi<lfr.kble is still due from indi^idudl 
members; and it is hoptfd that this iiit nidation will induce all delinqofeflS' 
Members to forward thtlr sub-iri-jp'ioiis without delay— either to tlSl.^ 
Treasurer, or to \\it Corresponding J^ccretary. " 

Accordinjj to the amcmlmcnt of the Cor.sliMifion of the Society in Joas, 
1819, the annu'd subscriptions arc to be p.^ id on or before the JirH 
Februart! in each year. 

By payinjT three dollars, any pcv/^i may nov,* l)rcoine a Member of tfat^ 
M. P. S. entiil'jd to a copy of t'l^; ci;ri*een Numl^Ts of the FrienA^; 
of Peace for pa^>t yczirs, and to thobc wliich shall be published intfaii 
course of 1820. The subscription is one dollar annually ; and this is tht 
fifth year of the Sociffty ; 

Copies of the Solemn Rrview, ar.d of all l!ic Xos. of the Friend of Pfooll 
are constantly for sale at t.'ie Boston Roofc«tni*e, by Cumminp^s and U3« 
liard, and by J. W Uurditt, No. 94 r.o'irt street, Boston. 

.T. \V. Durditt is now Assistant Trcasui-cr of the Societv, and will r^' 
ceivos ubscriptions, and deliver copies to such as wish to become memben.- 
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prevented, had enliehtened principles and a christian spirit 
governed the parties. 

On these principles and vith this spirit^ the now United 
States mi^ht have heen separated from BritaiUf without ths 
sacrifice of a single lifef or one drop irf haman blood, b 
the same manner the Spanish provinces of South Amerioa 
might have become independent states* much to the advaa« 
tags and honor of both parties, and with the saving of hwH 
dreds of thousands of lives, vast tressares, and an ince»« 
ceivable amount of human sufierings. Except from the 
principles and spirit of barbarism, there was not, in either 
of these cases, any more necessity of war, .than in th^fSfN^ 
mUon of Maine from Massachusetts,— -or in the stpavation 
of children from their parents, when the fimber become el 
age, and desire to establish independent fiimilies. 
' A division of the United States is oft^n ^oIlsii of as «i 
errent which can never occurs without being aeoon^anisi 
with the iKirrors bf a civil tvar. We have no desirf Ar » 
separation of these states ; and we hope the pedsd^ wbnk 
such an event will be deemed necessary^ n so far MlM% ftal^ 
prior to its arrival, the diflTusion of the principles of peaoe 
will preclude even the thought of a recourse to war,— and 
that the example of Massachusetts and Maine wiU be deemed 
by all the states as worthy of imitation. The govemment 
of enlightened principles and the exercise of benevolent dis* 
positions, are all that is necessary to i)erpet«ate peace. 

It was a pleasing circumstance that the people of Massa* 
chusetts and Maine w^re able to agree on all the details for 
a separation. But had it been otherwise, the path of wisdom 
would have led to an amicable rejerence of the disputed points 
to some intelligent and impartial men. Had it been neces- 
sary, we have no doubt that this course would have been 
adopted ; for the management of the afiair was not under the 
direction of barbarians, but of men civilized and eulightened|^ 
of men who preferred the way of peace. 

But as war has often accompanied the division of a state 
or a nation, some light may be thrown on the subject, bj 
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Imaginikig a diffeHmoe of circnrastances ^^-^uppose then thati 
the petition from Maine had been rejected in an arrogantf 
liienacing tonc^ and from motives of ambition) avarice or 
malignity ; that the people of Maine* resenting such abua^ 
had immediately proceeded to organiie an indepeadent goT<« 
emment; — that the riders on each side* resolving on tba 
iavage appeal^ had issued orders for tidjing out their traopi 
to decide the controversy in a field of battle. How antichria9 
tian ! how horrible these mandates ! • 

We may here be permitted to ask — ^Woald the aoldiersy ill 
stich a case, on either side^ be under any rational obligations 
to obey such orders 7 Might they not justly refuse thus to 
asurder one another, in a quarrel so perfectly unnecessarf^ 
or which might have been so easily avoided by the display sf 
pacific dispositions ? 

In this time of peace and good feeling these queations will 
probably receive correct answers^ from all the well disposed 
dtlsens of Massachusetts and Maine. The bare proposition 
Ibriocha war would fill their minds with horror. But wheii 
ttnj shall have answered these questions according to ttii 
Actatea of reason and benevolence, let them seriously reflect 
oil the Mlowing i^^When or where Was there ever a war bev» 
tween any two states or communities, which waa HHire just o# 
Mcessiry, than would have- been a war between Masaachii* 
setts and Maine, in the supposed^ case ? Or when waa there 
ever a contest between the rulers of diSerent nations, In which 
the soldiers on each side might not as jusOy have rrfused to 
fthed each others blood ? 

Had there been a disposition for war between Massachu- 
setts and Maine, the questions and interests necessarily 
involved in the division of a state, ^ould have furnished 
ample materials for a long and sanguinary conflict If the 
fbosiness had been managed under the influence of warring 
passionSd and had taken the course which haa been suppoa^ 
—on the one part we shoidd have heard the cry of rebeUUuh 
and on the other, the cry of oppreision and ^raany. Then, 
ty the aid of newspapers- asd iaflaniaMtoigr haraasoei^ tha 



^rks might tunm bare been blown to a flame, whieb imdd 
ba¥e filled both districts with desolation and horror. On 
the termination of the diabolical contest^ the promoters of 
U» and the successful generalSf on each side, might have 
been extolled to the skies^ for their Moody and dttlmdm 
foirudiim* Perhaps too» for many years» there would haft 
been anaiversary celebrations of deeds of horror^ adapted iri! 
once to knmortalize the names of wicked or deluded meUf and 
to perpetuate the enmities which had been excited by a wan* 
ton and needless war. 

But to how much higher renown are those heroes entifle^ 
who haye been the champions of a Pacific Revolution !— -^whoy 
in dividing a state, have not only avoided the calamities ef 
war, but laid a foundation for mutual respect and a prama- 
neut peace ! Perhaps history will say nothing of medab or 
JksHvabf given in hojior of these bloodless deeds of patriotism : 
but God will remember and reward them : ,an enlightmsd 
posterity will review and admire them, as far transcend i^ 
in glory all the sanguinary^exploits of a Cesar, or a Nafioleo^u 
During the long and barbarous reign of mililary fasiatidiimf 
warriors have been the objects of praise, in proportion to their 
success in destroying their species, and ravaging the world; 
but the day begins to dawn, in which the mighty desolators 
of the earth will be banished from the temples of fame, to 
make room for those who come < not to destroy men's liTMb 
but to save them,' whose courage and patriotism are display- 
ed in promoting the happiness of mankind, and in preserving 
the peace of their country, and of nations. 



BEVIEW or THB WARS OF BBITAIN. No. 2. 

In the last Number of this work we gave an outline of the 
wars of Britain, fnim the time of Julius Cesar, 55 years be- 
fbre Christ, to the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. We have 
seen that the original people of that country were barbarians; 
that the successive inhabitants of the island were engaged in 
war a great part and probably much the greater part ^ eleyen 



centnrie^; that the country was conquered four times bj fcr* 
eignersy — by the Romans, by the Saxons, by the Danes, and by 
the Normans ; that in each conquest a great change was made 
in the population — each conqueror cutting oflTmany of tlie former 
inhabitants, and repeoplingthe island with those of his own na- 
tion. Consequently, after the Norman conquest, the inhabi- 
tants of England were a mixed multitude of ancient Britons, 
Saxons, Danes, and Nnrmans ; and it would be difficult peilia^ 
to ascertain which of the several tribes was the most ferocious, 
blood-thirsty and inhuman. Nor would it ht easy to deter- 
inine which were the most deserving of res^pect, the piratical 
chiefs who ravaged the country, or the kings by whom it wikb 
conquered. 

Before Christianity was established in England, it had been 
corrupted by an unnatural association of its principles with 
tte maxims of war, or by basely accommodating its precepts 
lb the popular passion fot^ military famie. 

Plunder and dominion appear to have been the motives of 
the several nations that invaded Britain ; and in each case 
ibe cruelty of the invaders was characteristic of the ages of 
Vai%arism. Prior to the Norman conquest, there bad been 
lUany divil wars in the island ; these probably originated 
firom the ambition of a fe^ aspiring individuals. ' ' 

From such a mingled population of barbarians, addicts 
io war, and taught to glory in deeds of outrage and violence, 
mrbat better could have been reasonably expected than a lotig 
continuance of a bloody and barbarous policy ? From sudh 
a population descended the present inhabitatfts of England^ 
and of the United States. But we are not to suppose that 
Britain and her descendants have been alone in their pursuit 
of military fame ; — other nations have also pursued the same 
destructive career. 

■■■■• V/ 

From the Norman conquest to the death of William the 
Conqueror was a period of Si years. Much of this time was 
^ent in suppressing successiverevotts, which were occasioned 
Mjhis despotism and craelliy. Ho also had warn witii tte 



Scots, the DaneSf tbe French, and with his don Robert of 
Normandy. To make the best of this man, he was a barba- 
rian and a tyrant 

William II. son of the Conqueror, reigned 1 S years. He 
also was a tyrant He had civil wars in England to secure 
his crown^ and a war with his brother, Duke of Normandy. 

Henry I. began his reign A. 0. 1100, and reigned 35 yeam 
He warred with his brother and made a conquest of Norman* 
4y — which was followed by << a series of wars with France.^ 

King Stephen succeeded Henry I. and reigned 16 yearrt. 
The greater part of his reign was spent in wars with tiia 
Welsh, the Scots, and in civil wars fur the crown. Theii 
contests << drenched England with blood, and converted btft 
fertile fields, her villages and^wns into scenes of desolation.'' 

Henry II. reigned from 1155 to 1189. He had a war wi& 
the Duke of Bretagne, with the Welsh, and several civil watt 
With his aspiring sons and barons ; — war ¥rith Ireland— Witt 
Scotland, and three wars with France. ^ 

Richard I. reigned 10 years ; nearly thru of which wem 
spent in a crusade to Palestine, and four in wars with France. 

King John was crowned 1199, and reigned 17 years-4n 
which period he had one war with Ireland, ^ur wars wifli 
France, and a civil war in his own dominions. 

Henry III. was crowned during a war with France, which 
continued about a year after his coronation. He was avari- 
cious and oppressive, but not remarkable for love of war. 
He however was engaged in a number of civil war&^in two 
wars with the Welsh, two with France, and one insane cru- 
sade. He died in 1272, having reigned 56 years. 

Edward I. reigned 34 years. He was of a war character. 
By repeated wars he conquered Wales. He had one war 
with France ; five times he invaded Scotland and ravaged it 
in a merciless manner ; and while preparing for a sixth 
expedition with an avowed purpose of « desolating the coon* 
try from sea to sea," he was seized with a fatal distemper^ 
which put an end to his bloody career* But when he saw his 



death approaching, he urged liis son to prosecute the horrid 
eliterpiize, and to « carry his bones at the head of the arnij^ 
to sirike terror into the Scots." — What a murderer! 

Edward II. ascended the throne A. D. 1307, and reigned 
19 years. He had two disastrous wars with the Scots^- 
several civil wars— the last of which was with his wye, who^ 
aided by barons^ compelled him to resign the crown to his son* 

EdWard IlL was crowned at 14 years of age^ in 1527. 
During his minority a peace was made with Scotland which 
was uiisatiafactory to the English. When he assumed the 
government, he formed the design of conquering both Scot- 
land iind France; and a great part of his long reign was 
devoted to these atrocious projects of ambition. 

To accomplish his purpose he first excited a civU war in 
Scotland ; then openly violated the treaty of peace and inva- 
icdthe country. One war prepared the way for another^ 
and in the course of a few years, he four times led his armies 
into Scotland, filling the country with havoc and desolation* 
Having, as he imagined, subdued Scotland, in 1338 he made 
par on France* This war was prolonged twenty-two years, 
exeepting some intervals of truce agreed on by the parties* 

During the wars with France two more wars occurred with 
Bcolland, in which great numbers were slain on -both sides. 

For a long time» Edward was successful. When a treaty 
of peace ^fas formed between him and France in 1360, tho 
king of France and his son, and the king of Scotland, were 
all prisoners of war in En^and. But in the treaty, Edward 
relinquished all claim to the crown of France, which, had 
l^een his pretejit for war on that country. It has been sup- 
posed that he was induced to consent to this treaty by 
the terrors of a hail-storm, which destroyed 1000 of hb 
troops and 6000 horses. This occurred while he was rapidly 
pursuing iiis conquests in France* The bloody monarch was 
hrougbt upon his knees brfore God, and constrained to vow, 
that he would consent to equitable terms of peace. But 
mrhik he resigned his claim to the crown of France, he retain* 
ed a considerable portion of his conquests* 



At fhia tine the people of EaglMA eppear to ham bee* 
esmidettly int^icaied by the love of war uiS the Hplendet 
«f their TktoriDBt— end Kdmrd ww adored vt • drmi)^ 
The spirit of war and chiTali? vas^ifftteed amung all ciamea 
of peoi^e, and even the ladifs would appear at the militaiy 
tonrnaiDents, riding in traops and urined will) swofiIh. The 
principal wars however of Edward 111. were wars of Iris own 
nakingf wars of aggression and iiiva«i"n— as perfectly wan- 
ton and unjust, as the wars made by piratt-a and rubbers. 
Tfl^ the infatuated Britons gloried Id the Tictori<^ obtained 
ia such wara ; and that too while these viciorira were gain- 
ed at the ex]iensc of several hundred thousand human lives, 
and the distress of millions of their fellow beings, fiut such 
in the general blindness and insanity of nations, when vir- 
tortousin war. 

The hail'Storm peace was of but ten years* duration ; and 
IB the subsequent wars of Edward, he was deprived of all 
Us former conquests in France, and lost mnny thousand of 
his troops. Such warring kings are ever a rursc to the 
nations they govern, as well as to neighbouring countries. 
Yet Mr. Bigland says, « the reign of Edward 111. was the 
most splendid and striking, and one of the most important 
recorded in English history !" Bat we may ask, what, on 
the whole, did this conqueror obtain for England, which 
would jostify the sacrifice of a single life ? The proper an* 
swer ia — AWAiny/ 

Edward died in 1977 ; " But before he left the world he had 
the mortification of seeing the world leave him." Of all hia 
admirers, flatterers and courtiers, '* not one remained with 
him to console him in his last moments." Such was the end 
of this bloody conqueror .' 

From the Norman conquest to the death of Edward III. 
was a period of Stl years — during which eleven kings of 
Norman descent reigned in England. The greater part of 
these three centuries was employed in wars, either foreign or 
domestic But periiaps of the whole number, there was not 
•ne ill twenty more just or necessary, or made on any bet- 
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ter priaciples^ than the wars of earlier times which were 
made by the Saxon and Danish pirates. How deluded, or 
how barbarous must our ancestors have been, to boast of 
their exploits in these wars of aggression and murder ! 



REVIEW OF THE WAB8 OF BRITAIIT. No. 3. 

The death of Edward III. happened in time of a truce 
lietween England and France. He was succeeded by Rich- 
ard IL in 1377. The truce soon expired and the horrors 
of war recommenced* The French were not only successful 
in their own country, but carried the war into England, and 
made there considerable devastations. In this reign there 
was also a war with the Scots — a civil war — a nito with 
Spain^ and a war between two Popes, in which England en- 
gaged on one side and France on the other. 

Henry lY. was crowned in 1399. The next year a war 
commenced with Scotland and with Wales. In this reign 
there was also a civil war, and a predatory or piratical war be- 
tween France and Britain. Henry died in the 14th year of 
his reign^ an^ enjoyed, in all, perhaps two years of peace. 

Henry Y. began his reign in 1413. ' In the following year, 
he commenced a war for the crown of France, the pretended 
right to which had been relinquished by Edward III. To 
effect his purpose, he took advantage of a time when the 
French king was afflicted with insanity, and the nation con- 
vulsed by factions. To this antichristian course Henry was 
advised by the archbishop of Canterbury ; a professed minis- 
ter of the Prince of peace ! 

This war continued six years, and the slaughter was hor- 
rible. Henry was successful, and by treaty obtained a 
promise of the crown of France, on the decease of the then 
reigning monarch. But the Dauphine of France contended 
for his right ; and while Henry was preparing to renew th6 
war^ he was summoned by death to give account of his atrp^-^ 
clous deeds. 

Vol. IL J\ro. 8. 2 
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Mr. Bigland has many just remariif and refiecti«a m 
tbe wan of Britain ; but» like biatoriaDS in general, ba ha« 
■aid aotne thiags nf a dehuive tendeocj. The foUoiving«« 
some of kia ninarlu :— 

*• Tbe great affair of Henry^a reign» and that which hatk 
giTcn a distlnguiahed luafre to his nomory, was hia exjwdituui 
to France." Vol, i. \t J79. 

Speaking of the sHiiguinnry battle of A^incnurt he haysr- 

** In this memorable battlp, wliich wan so fatal lo France, 
and so gloriooE to England, the Frenrb I'ist their Gi^orral- 
iasiroo* tbe Constable D'Albprt, the Duke of Alenroit. prioct 
' of the blood) the Dukes of Brabant and Bar, the Counts of 
Ifevers. Vandeniont, Marie, Rous^i, and Fauquenberg, who 
were all slaint as well as many oihccrs and nobles and ten 
thousarfV soldiers." |i. 390. 

*' The reign ol Henry V. was glorious rather than liene&cial 
to England* Tbe successful tcrniiiiatiun of his wars with 
France cast a lustre un lils name ; but it was the aoun e of 
fiiture disgrace and ralamities; althougli Ua died in the midst 
of glory, the baleful cunsetjucnres of his triumphs were fatally 
experienced by Wis succcssurs." 

Thus the historian ascribes *• lustre" and ** glory" to 
crimes of the deepest dye, to exploits and enterprises which 
deserve the detestation of all mankind* If he has given a 
correct account of be cause and objects of this war, of its 
aggressive character, and of tbe inhumanity and baseness of 
Hoory in availing himself of the calamity of the king of 
France to accumplish his unjust purposes, — the conquests rf 
Britain thus obtained ought to be regarded as a reproach t* 
the monarch and to the whole nation. 

*• Henry VI. was an infant of nine months when he suc- 
ceeded to the thrpne of his f;itlier ; and in less than six 
months after his accession, the deatli of Charles VI. dcvtJved 
an him the crown of France. Accordingly the infant mon- 
arch of England was piwlaimed king of Franco." But a 
war immediately ensued between the two nations, in which 
England was deprived of ail her boasted conq'ieats in tbe 
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preceding reig^n* tW disastrous war continued to the end 
of the reign of Henry VI. 

Not ouljy sof in the course of this reign commenced the 
bloody and disgraceful civil wars between the house of York 
and the bouse of Lancaster. The ambition of these two 
branches of the royal family, and th^ir contests for the crown^ 
divided the inhabitants of England^ made them enemies one 
to another, and filled the land with crimes and woes. 

Speaking of the battle between these parties, in 1455, Mr. 
Hume says, ^ lliis was the first biood that was spilt in this 
fatal quarrel, which was not finished in less than a course of 
iMvty years, which was signalized by twelve pitched battles^ 
ifMch opened a scene of extraordinary fierceness and cruelty^ 
is computed to have cost the lives of eighty princes of the 
blood, and almost entirely annihilated the ancient nobility of 
England." Vol. ii. p. 200. 

Tlie quarrel between these families was prolonged not only 
to the end of the reign of Henry VI. but through the reigns 
of Edward IV. Edward V. and Richard III. The last great 
battle prepared the way for Henry VIL to ascend the blood- 
stained throne of England, in 1485. The number of men 
who perished in these murderous and shameful wars was 
ipery great The eighth battle is described by Mr. Bigland 
in the following manner :— 

«« On Palm Sunday the bloody conflict took place. It con- 
tinued from morning till night. No quarter was given; 
and never was victory more obstinately contested: Never 
before had England seen so terrible a day. Never was 
there a more remarkable instance of the folly of the people. 
A hundred thousand men of the dame nation were sera 
fighting for no interests of their oWn, but merely to satisfy 
the empty ambition of a few weak and worthless individuals^ 
and butchering one another to determine, whether an idiot or 
a boy should wear a crown set with diamonds. Tet in decid- 
ing this dispute above thirty six thousand fell on the field of 
battle, and the waters of the wharf were tinged with blood. 
Soch is the infatuation of mankind ; such are the direful con- 
sequences of civil dissensions." j 
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In each of two other battles the nninber ^f the alabif ov 
one side only, is stated at IO9OOO. 

The situation of the people of England daring this eoiKBet 
was truly distressing. Each party was alternately sucoessM 
and unsuccessful ; and whichever party triamphed, those of 
the otiier were treated as rebels; and their leodersy if not 
killed in battle^ were very sure to be massacred or aasattim^ 
ted — except when they were so fortunate as to escape deaflf 
by flight to another country. 

* Mr. Home says— -^< all we can distinguish with certainty^ 
through the cloud which covers that period, is a scene tf 
horror and bloodshed, savage manners* arbitrary ezec«ltion8# 
and treacherous, dishonorable conduct in all parties**' WiL* 
ii. p. 235. 

Speaking of the joy of the people on the accession of Hei»* 
ry yil. the same writer remarks— << During the coarse of 
near a whole century the kingdom had been laid waste by 
domestic wars and convulsions; and if at any time thr 
noise of war had ceased, the sound of faction and discontent 
still threatened new disorders.'* p. MS. 

While Britain was thus distracted by civil wars, they had 
little leisure for war with foreign nations. There were, 
however, several wars of short duration with France, Scot* 
land, and Ireland, prior to the accession of Henry YIL 

Both Hume and Bigland seem to regard the contest be- 
tween the house of York and the house of Lancaster as closed 
by the battle which gave the crown to Henry VII. It is 
however clear from Mr. Hume's own history, if it be corrext, 
that the prejudices excited by those wars produced horrible 
scenes during Henry's reign. There was also in the same 
reign a revolt of Ireland, a war with the Scots, and a war 
with France. 

From the death of Edward III. to the death of Henry VII. 
1509, was a period of 132 years ; and probably more than 
three quarters of this time was spent, by the people of Britain, 
in the work of havoc and desolation, either abroad or at home* 
Indeed from the time of the Norman invasion to Henry VIIL 

\ 
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a period of ^S years, the history of England is little else 
than a history of wars with foreign nattonSf civil wars, re- 
ToltSf insurrections, cabals, intrigues, and murders. Perhaps 
this remark may be justly extended to all the nations of Eu- 
rope during the same period. 

We may now solemnly appeal to the consciences of all 
enlightened men, and ask their attention to the foUowing 
questions :-— 

From the Norman conquest to Henry VII. which of the 
numerous wars of Britain was either just or necessary ? In 
which of these wars was it the duty of the people of England 
to hazard their lives to gratify the ambition of those in 
power ? 

Did the conquest of William, or his obtaining the crown 
of England by violence and murder, confer an obligation on 
the people of that country to hazard their lives to further 
the ambitious projects, either of the conqueror or his sons and 
successors ? 

Was it on any principle, either of religion, reason, or ju9« 
tice, the duty of Britons to obey the mandates of Edward IIL 
which required them to expose their own lives, in murdering 
the Scots, and the French, that he might obtain the sove- 
reignty of those countries 7 Or was it the duty of Britons 
to engage in the aggressive and unjust wars of Henry Y. that 
he might be called the king of France ? 

Was it the duty of the people of England to aid either the 
house of York or the house of Lancaster, in their attempts to 
murder one another ? 

If it may be said to be the duty of Christians, or subjects^ 
to obey those who hapiicn to be in power, by engaging in 
such murderous quarrels, what is religion, justice, reason, and 
the rights of man, but mere insignificant namesr— ^r words 
which import obligations to obey the vilest of mankind rather 
than the God of heaven ? 

If there ever was such athingaa wickedness or murder on 
earth, these wars were wicked and murderous, on the part of 
the rulers who waged them f and the supposition that subjects 



are in duty bound to obey the reqairements of ndeTe» mhtm 
called to aid them in the perpetration of the worst of criaMii 
is too absurd to be admitted by any enlightened mind. Th« 
opinion originated in ignorance and barbarism ; and it has 
been supported by custom, tyranny^ and oppression. . f 

Suppose a royal murderer should command a siAjoci to 
massacre an innocent neighboui*ing family: ia the aulyeet 
under obligation to obey this unjust mandate? or can he Iw 
justified in thus shedding innocent blood i No# he should 
rather expose himself to the vengeance of his soverdgUf thia 
be hip instrument in murdering others* 



PROGRESS OF X16HT IN BRITAIK. 

In the British House of Commons, March Sy 1819, Btr 
James M'Jntosh made a motion for a ^< select committee to 
be appointed to consider so much of the criminal law as iof* 
dained capital punishments." In suppoH of his motion he 
said — << It was a well known fact that about 200 capital td^ 
onies were to be found in the law of England ; but in the last 
seventy years, executions had been enforced on only 25 of 
them ; so that upon 175 capital felonies, the punishment or* 
dered by the statute had nut been inflicted." 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, said, << he certainly had no 
idea that the number amounted to any such extent/' 

Mr. Buxton, in support of Sir James M*Intosh, stated the 
number of capital felonies wliich had been added to the for- 
mer list since the commencement of the reign of £dward III. 
— " From Edward III. to Henry VII. only 6 nftences were 
declared to bo capital, — from Henry VIIL to Elizabeth only 
16, — from James 1. to Charles 11. only 30, — and under the 
Brunswicks up to the present time, 156." Men, he said, 
were then living, who had ** seen laws inflicting the awful 
penalty of death, enacted by dozens and by scores, and lev- 
elled at not only the most atrocious crimes, but even at the 
most trivial offences* Of those acts passed at one and the 
same time, one was for maliciously shooting at a man, and 
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amtlter for shooting at rabbits ; another for cutting down 
Tfiimg trees, and another for cntting down the lieads of fish 
ponds." 

To show the present repugnance of public feeling to the 
existing criminal code, Mr. Buxton represented, that while 
people acquiesced in the execution of a man for murder, yet 
#< when the awful drop fell which was to exclude the culprit 
Ibrever from thin world, whose erime was forgery, the spec- 
tators, with the unanimity of eonviction loudly exclaimed—- 
Murder J Tliey temperately, justly, and fairly taxed the 
laws with murder ; such at least was his opinion ; for he 
thougiit it a crime not to be punislied with death.'' 

To. show that this repugnance to the laws was general, 
Mr. Buxton said with regard to the culprits — ^^ Prosecutors 
were reluctant to proceed against them ; witnesses felt a bias 
in their favor ; juries commiserate them,-*and even the judges 
-forjudges were but men, and had the feelings common to 
the human breast, — even ministers themselves militated 
gainst the operation of tlie penal laws." 

In support of thcjse assertions Mr. Buxton stated some ira^- 
pressive facts, — from which he inferred tlie following chances 
in favor of the culprit. « That it was five to one that the in- 
dividual was charged, fifty to one that he was prosecuted, a 
hundred to one that he was convicted, and a thousand to one 
that he was executed* The effect, he observed, of this' noto- 
rious fact on the mind of the criminals was dreadful ; they 
were urged on to commit the most enormous crimes, as it 
were by the love of hazard ; this was their stimulous, and 
would continue to be so, unless some radical change were 
made in the criminal law of.the country. It had now become 
an inverted lottery — detection, the blank, was almost impos^ 
fible ; and escape, the prize, was nearly a matter of course.'^ 

In showing the little good, or the great evils, which result 
from the severity of the penal code, Mr. Buxton said, << he 
believed there was not a single instance of an executioh hav- 
ing taken pla^e without some robbery being committed at the 
tin(ie under the gallows. Indeed it had been admitted by one 
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of the light-fingered gang, that an execution was their harvesi^ 
as vhile people's eyes were opened above, their pockets were 
open below. A boy was executed fiir snatching a watch in 
White-chapel ; two persons bad the intrepidity to go to the 
place where the gang was assembled, to see if they could dis- 
cover any thing in the boy's favoi:. The gang was then en- 
gaged in drinking, swearing, and gambling. The 1>i>y was 
hung on a Tuesday, and a ii|ry few days afterwards no fewer 
than thirteen of the gang WA^ apprehended on a charge of 
robbery in the same place. A man was executed for selling 
forged bank notes ; his body was given over to his family, 
and it was taken home, — This unhappy family and mount- 
ing friends were actually seized by the police ofllcers in ths 
act of selling forged notes over the dead body." 

Mr. Wilberforce said, << it Was a pleasure to him to find 
that which every man acquainted with life must have seen, 
that the opinions of prejudice faded before the truth like the 
dusk before the most perfect light of day. Our penal Imp 
were certainly the result of gradual legislation, because^ whm 
a crime was found to exist, it was conceived to be a much 
easier mode of checking it, to enact a severe statute against 
it, then to stop and inquire into its cause, or to look for a 
more lenient way of preventing it. It was thought to be a 
safe way of checking the crime, to fix the i)enalty of death in 
the statute book against its * commission. But that this was 
a most erroneous mode of legislation, experience had tatight ; 
and it should be recollected now, that this method would not 
do for persons who were careless as well of this life, as of the 
life to come.'' 

HEMABKS. 

Whether the "200 capital felonies," mentioned by Sir 
James Mcintosh, include the offences made capital by the 
martial and naval laws of Britain, does not appear from any 
thing whicli we have seen in the parliamentary debate. If 
not included, tlicy will make a great addition to the black 
catalogue. The exertions of piiilantbropists in every nation 
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should be directed to a revision of those laws which relate 
to armies and navies ; fort so far as we are acquainted with 
thenif they are of a despotic and barbarous character, and a 
reproach to every christian country. 

From the facts and sentiments contained in the extracts 
before us. It may be seen, that public opinion is susceptible 
of improvement; that sanguinary laws, which were once 
deemed necessary and useful* gAduaily become abfaorrenfy 
lose their force, sink ioto disrepute and contempt. Of 200 
such laws in Britain, 175 have been cancelled by a public 
sentiment of reprobation; and many of the remaining 25, in 
the same way, have become nearly void, and will probably 
soon be added to the catalogue of condemned and exploded 
statutes. 

Laws, usages, and customs, equally depend on public opin* 
ion ; and, from what has been already effected by the prog^ 
iress of light, a firm hope may be derived, that war, with all 
Its imaginary splendor, will yet become an object of aniversal 
'detestation. 

' If our brethren in England are now s6 enlightened, as 
^'i' wkh unanimity of conviction, to^«xclaim. Murder!** on the 
tWHiiiig of << the awful drop," which takes human lire torjbrge^ 
>y,.-.what hereafter will be their feelings on hearing a war 
Ih^nlfesto, which exposes hundreds of thousands of innocMt 
fietsons to perish by the hand of violence ? If they have dis- 
covered that the severity of their penal code is *so far from 
affording protection, that it multiplies the evils it was intended 
to diminish, — can it be long befofe they will percf^ve, that 
such also are the effects of public war and other sanguinary 
customs? If an enlightened public sentiment has already 
attained such force, as to paralyze ei^A/^core andjijleen sam 
guinary enactments prior to a repeal by the legislature, vrill 
not this sentiment soon acquire such strength as to paralyse 
the custom of war, by rendering it impossible for war makers^ 
in any country, to obtain support for sush unjust and bloody 
enterprises ? 

Vol. II. JVb.8. $ 
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Mr* Wilberforce says, << that the opinions of prejudice fade 
before truth like the dusk before the perfect light of day,** 
and we believet that they will continue to fade till the present 
bewildering prepossessions in favor of war shall have been 
banished from the world. Before the close of this century, 
such a change may be eflTected iu public sentiment — not only 
in .BritaiUf but in the United StateSf and all christian coun* 
tries — ^thaty on seeing or bliaring a war manifestoy the peo* 
fie will» << with unanity of couviction, exclaimt Mfrdbb ! 
Murder !" —and this with a voice so powerful as to paralyze 
etery arm that may have been raised to shed a brother^s 
Uood» and to appal every heart that may be found thirsting 
for havoc or depredation. 

Much has been done, both in Europe and Americat for the 
abolition of sanguinary laws and customs ; but more remains 
to be accomplished. Enlightened men now regard with hor- 
ror those ancient laws, which would take human life for a 
supposed error in religious opinions* or hang a man ^ ftr 
having his face blacked,'' or « being found disguised upon a 
high road," or for << shooting at a rabbit/' or ^ for cnttiiq^ 
the head of a ftsh pond," << a young tree," or a « hop vine,'' 
or for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. ^ Can then those 
who are now shocked at the barbarity of mcb laws, remain 
blind to the far more horrible injustice and cruelty of tha 
laws and usages of war, which authorize the murder or roil 
o{ innocent persons, by myriads in a day, and millions in a 
year ? 

No : Christian philanthropists will not long be blind to the 
atrocities of this custom, nor deaf to the cries of sufiering 
humanity. They will on reflection be convinced, that more 
positive mischief has resulted in twelve months from one 
wanton and needless war, than has occurred in two centuries 
trom the barbarous penal code of <' two hundred capital felo* 
nies." Being thus convinced, and having extiipated some 
of the smaller withered plants of barbarism, they will direct 
their attention and unite their efforts, to destroy the enor* 
moiis BOUON UPAS, the fVar Tree, whose baneful effluvia 
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has been difftised over all lands^ and filled the world wiilt 
chranic insanity^ deathf and wo. This deadly tbee^ being of 
artificial growth, and nourished at the expense of many hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually, can be destroyed, by lop* 
ping off its branches, withdrawing popular favor, and with« 
holding the ordinary means of nourishment : This will be 
understood, and good men of all countries will combine theii^ 
influence to execute the benevolent plan for Its extermination* 



UTHUMAN CONDUCT* 



^^Capt Winslow of the schooner Sisters, for Havanna, states, that on 
Saturday night, while on soundings, standing in for the land, in company 
with the brig Trader, from St. Salvador, he discovered a light at 11 o'clock, 
which he supposed to be Sand^-hook light, and shortly after he saw two 
more lights, which corresponded with the beacon lights, which are made 
on coming into Sandy-Hook. At two, when close in, he saw the breakers, 
and was only enabled to tack ship and stand off. At 4 o'clock the lights 
disappeared entirely ; and at day-light men were seen on the beach. Capt. 
Winslow is confident that they were arranged for the purpose of decoying 
vessels on shore. The lights were seen 18 miles south of Sandy -Hook* 

^^ This is not the first instance that has come to our knowledge of this 
most inftffnouft conduct in some desperate and abandoned wretches, who 
inhabit the Jersey coast, and expect by these deceptions to enrich them- 
selves by plundering vessels decoyed on shore, even at tlie expense of the 
lives of passengers and crews." JV. T, Gaxetu* 

Thb above article was republished in the National Intelli- 
gencer Jan. S9» 1820» but without anj additional remarks or 
reflections. Perhaps it never occurred to the Editors of ei<* 
ther of the papers, that what is here termed << inhuman" and 
^ infamous conduct in some desperate and abandoned wretch- 
eSf'* is precisely such as is authorized, practised, and applaud- 
ed by rulers in time of war. It is, however, a fact which 
deserves serious consideration* that almost the whole business 
of war between nations is carried on by acts of inhumanity, 
deception, fraud, violence, and outrage, which none but« de8« 
perate and abandoned wretches'' would think of perpetrating 
without a license from some government. — What is more 
common in war between maritime nations, than attempts to 



<<decoy'^ innocent masters of yessds into ft snare, ereti at 
the hazard or ** expense of the lives of passengers and 
crews ?" And what is done in war which js mbre generalij 
deemed justifiable^ or which is in fact l^ss inhumai> or less 
detestable ? 

Is it not then a valid objection to public war, thaty to settle 
their controversies, rulers adopt the << infamons*' and ^ inhu* 
man" principles, stratagems, and practices of ^< desperate and 
abandoned wretches," who are the reproach and the curse of 
their species ? And is it not a solemn truth, that the greater 
number of these << wretches" were educated to the course 
they pursue in that school of depravity which has long been, 
at ^enormous expense, supported by the several governments 
of nations ? 

' How awful and fatal then is that delusion, by which rulers 
and nations have been led to imagine, that it is lawful for 
them, in a case of public dispute, to set aside the laws of 
moral rectitude and benevolence, and resort to the worst 
practices of the most << desperate and abandoned wretches" 
of the human race ! Such a delusion is truly wonderful ; 
but the wonder is increased when we consider, that a success" 
Jul resort to such « inhuman" practices, under the patronage 
of government, is deemed and rewarded as a matter of glory 
far transcending the noblest acts of benevolence and mercy ! 
*— and that too while acts of precisely the same moral nature, 
when perpetrated by unlicensed «< wretches," are punished 
with death ! 

" The public faith which every one 
Is bound to observe, is kept by none j 
And if that go for nothings— why 
Should private faith have such a tie V* 

" Cannot the learned council there, 

Mukc laws in any shape appear ?•— 

Mould them as witches do their clay^ 

"When they make pictures to destroy— > 

And vex them into any form 

That fits their purpose to do harm V*^»MutUr, 
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*' For war Itself is nothing furthef 
But th* art and mystery of murder, 
And who most methods has essay'd 
Is the best gen'ral of the trade. 
And stands death's Plenipotentiary 
To conquer, poisoD, starve and bury. 

^' Great generals, foremost in the nation, 
The journeymen of desolation^ 
Like Sampson's foxes each assails. 
Let loose with firebrands in their tails, 
And spread destruction more forlorn 
Than they did in Philistine com,— 
And see in flame, their triumph rise. 
Illumine all the netlier skies, 
\nd streaming like a new Aurora 
The western hemisphere with glory."— Triimfti/// 



DEFENCE OF FEiiCE SOCIETIES. 

r has often been said that Peace Societies tend to weaken 
arm of government. This is the principal objection 
:h we have seen or heard. It is founded on a supposi- 

which we believe to be correct^ although we deny the 
rence* The suppostion isy that the diffusion of the prin- 
BS of peace will render war so abhorrent as to diminish 
number of its advocates and supporters* Such is indeed 
effect which Peace Societies aim to produce ; but this 
r be found a very different thing from weakening the arm 
overnment. 

^o meet the objection fairly it may be useful to consider^ 
it are the proper objects of government^ or for what pur* 
is its arm should be employed. If the objects of govern- 
it are to excite or keep alive enmities between different 
onSf to acquire fame by human butchery^ to sacrifice the 
s and happiness of many for the benefit of a few ; then it 

be admitted that the exertions of Peace Societies tend 

weaken the arm of government^ and to defeat its objects* 

if, on the contrary, the design of government is the good 

he governed as well as of those in power» — if its objects 



are the peace and welfare of a nation ; then the influence of 
Peace Societies may strengthen the arm of goyemment^ and 
render it a blessing to the world. 

The whole human race should be regarded as the children 
of one Father^ even God ; and no christian will deny that 
men should love one another, and do all they can to promote 
peace and happiness. It will also be granted that war is a 
great evil, and that it should be prevented when this can pos- 
sibly be done by benevolent means.— -What more than this do 
Peace Societies aim to effect ? 

In regard to the supposed danger, we ask — ^Does the wise 
parent apprehend any danger in teaching his children to lie 
of a kind, forbearing, and peaceable disposition ? Is he 
afraid that this will weaken the arm of parental government 
or endanger the welfare of his family ? Can the good par- 
ent imagine that teaching his children and servants to fight, 
to4>e of a haughty, unforgiving, and revengeful spirit, wooM 
strengthen the arm of parental authority, or render bis fanfly 
more safe and happy ? Should any parent be so blind aalil 
educate his children on this principle, would it bo wonderful 
if his instructions should eventually operate to his ovni on* 
timely ruin, or bring down his gray hairs with blood and 
sorrow to the grave ? 

Let these questions be extended to large families or socio* 
ties of men, — ^to a town, a state, and a nation composed of 
many states : — Is it not obvious at first sight, that, in eadi 
case, the greater the number of persons who are under the 
influence of pacific sentiments, the greater is the safety of the 
whole, and the stronger the arm of government ? 

In a nation like ours, composed of more than twenty inde» 
pendent states, spread over a vast extent of territory, it is 
to be expected that a clashing of opinions and interests will 
frequently occur, — and also supposed grounds of complaints , 
of one section of the country against another* These clash- 
ings may cause great excitement, and expose the nation to the 
calamities of civil war. We now ask, by what men, what 
principles^ or what means, are insurrection and civil war 



to be jireTPnted 7 Are they to bo prevented by duellists and 
men of military ambitiani who are |ii-epared by their princlr 
plra aiift paBsions to murder one anittber, like savages, f<Mr 
trifling offences ? Are they to be prevented by the general 
diffusion of the principles of war, revenge, and the love of 
military renown ? Or by having all oui- citizens throughout 
the country armed with weapons or death, and trained to tb* 
art of manslaughter ? Is it not etay to see that in times tS 
great exritemrnt, tltese meat these principles, and these means* 
may .all be called into operation by popular and unprincipled 
demagogues, tu subvert or cliange our gorernment, and to 
fill the land nith munler and deHolation ? 

If our ciiuutry shall be saved from such horrible scenes, 
it will not be done by the friends of war, nor the principles 
of war, nor the prtparatiena for w^r ; but by the friends of 
pt-are. liie pi'iiici|>les of peace) <ind preparations (or peace* 
One hundred iolelligent lending mcn> in eacb of the Unit«l 
States, hiiving their minds properly imbfied with the love of 
peace, would atTord more security against insurrection and 
civil war, than five hundred tbousasd fighting, men, with all 
our boasted preparatioTis for war, by U»i and sea. For 
what security do flgliling men afTord to a oatitHi, when divid- 
ed and inicnsi'd against each other, and disposed for mu- 
tual havoc ? 

How happy then it would be for this nation, and for eacb 
particular state, if the principles of peace should be so exten- 
sively dilTused. that no demngoj^uo or rash politician could 
possibly obtain folliiwcrD, to support him in an attempt to 
excite insiirrectiiin and civil war! Should these prudent^ 
forbearing principles bemme predominant in the land, then 
in the evi'nt of oxlraonliiinry cxcilrnient, men will take tinie 
to reflect and adopt rational and conciliatory means for ft 
ndresB of grievances. They will avoid the rash and barba* 
rous resort to arms, as beneath their dignity as christians or 
civilized men. And in all cases of controversy, cool refleo 
tion on both sides will discover a mors excellent way thaK 
that tf murdering one another. 
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Those remarks may be ailmUtei] as correct in regard to 
domratic tranquillity. A'Laiiy howt-verniay still imagine, that 
surli a pKciGc jwlicy would expose ttie nation to he ruined 
by loreign powers. Wc may tlucrerore observe, 

First^That it is the desire of Teara Societies to diffuse 
their principles not only in one counti*y, but throughout the 
world. If these principleH tend to produne an abhorrence 
of war in the United Statesi they will have the same tenilco- 
cy in Great Biitain, and in every other country. If they 
tend to diminish the number of the friends and advocates of 
war in one stitte, they will do the same in anotlier. Con- 
sequently, tiie safety of all countries will be promoted by the 
general dilTushm of the principles of jieace and good will to 
men. As the probabilities of civil war will be diminished 
by multiplying the friends of peace, so will the probabilities 
of war with foreign powers. Une intelligent statesman, of 
pacific sentiments, will afford more security against llie re- 
currence uf war, than n thousand ambitious warriors. Ajid 
to prevent a war is far better for any country, than the most 
splendid victory. The histories of war clearly e\ince, that 
in general, the victories of a nation at one period have been 
but preludes of future defeat and ruin. 

Second. It is beUeve.il that a nation which adopts the 
principles of peace and acts conformably to them, will be 
in little danger of invasion from any foreign power. . Sap- 
pose, for example, that Great Britain should adopt these 
principles, and discard her warring policy ; — would our gov- 
ernment, or any other, take advantage of this change in the 
policy of Britain to do her any liarm t Would not a sense of 
justice, magnanimity, and honor, immediately produce n 
change of feeling towards that [leopleF \Voidd not every 
christian and every honorable man, raise liia voice agi^nst 
any measure for injuring a [leople who had renounced the 
principles of rivalship and war f Tliey certainly would. It 
is the boasting, initating, and menacing attitude assumed by 
tlte several nations, wliich makes them jealous of each other 
and exposes them to frequent collisions and the calunitiea of 
war. 
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A pacific nation might indeed occasionally suffer by dep- 
ilating and unprincipled bands of pirates and robbers ; but 
these are as nothing when compared with the whulrsale mur- 
ders and devastations of public war^ between powerful nations 
engaged for mutual havoc and destruction. One public war 
has probably occasioned more mischief^ crime, and sufferingf 
than all the unlicensed depredations and murders which have 
occurred in Christendom for a century. 

We may now observe, that if there be any validity in the 
objection against Peace Societies, the same may be urged 
against every humane and beneficent institution — against all 
pacific instructions and examples, and especially against the 
precepts and example of Jesus Clirist. For these all tend to 
the same result — an qbhorrenu of war. Are christians then 
willing to discard every thing benevolent and humane, lest 
they should weaken the arm of civil government, by exciting an 
aversion to war, and diminishing the number of its adherents? 

May not the objection, liowever, be turned to good account. 
It is generally admitted that war i^ one of the greatest evils 
with which the world was ever afflicted; that the object of 
Peace Societies would be good, if it were attainable ^-^-and it 
18 certain that if all men were friends of peace, tliere would 
be no occasion for war, and no country would be afflicted 
with its calamities. It is also admitted, even by our oppo- 
nents, that men are susceptible of the inffuence of pacific 
principles, nnd of a change of opinion in respect to war. Oth* 
erwise there would be not even the pretext for their objection. 
If then it be evidentthat the exertions of Peace Societies tend 
to multiply the friends of jpeace, and to thin the rank>s in 
fiuror of war, why should not every good man, every chris* 
tian society, and every christian government, adopt similar 
means to diffuse the principles of peace throughout the world 7 
Success in any cause is generally in proporiion to the amounlf 
of well directed means and exeriions. If then a few Peace 
Societies, with scanty meaii^- and limited influence, can pro- 
duce in so many minds an aversion to war as to excite a 

fear that the ranks of fighting men will be too much Ihinned 
rd. II. JVo. 8. 4 
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orenfcebled, — what might not he efTected hy a p^eneral vn- 
inn of christian societies and cliri»l'i»ii guvenimfntH '. CntiM 
they not soon causr all the aiaim to subside, by lllin^ every 
country with sentiments uf peace and love I Sbiill then 
Peace Societies be blamed fitr attempting an impi'ovement 
in the state of the world, which ought to be encouraged by 
overy government, and by every accountable being ? 



A MILITARY DKLHSION. 

'■ GKiTTtuicx, 1 liold it iionourable in a Citizen, ti Geiitlemui, or a Chri»> 
tian, for tlie tuke of peace, to cunceile ninall points and to accommodite 

small diapulfs j but nol lo with nn oj^ccr or a loltlirr ,- — hisduty and brmour 
consist in disputing every inch of ground his opi>oser5 maj itrivt to ac- 
quire ; he ia to ipiU /lii life, rather Ihiin centeiU an hoaaarabie point." 

MilUia fieporter, p. 227. 

Thts extract was furnished by a distant genlleimin, who 
perceived in it a mischievous sentiment — the fallacy nf which 
might be exposed to the advantage of the cause nf peace. 
The sentiment was urged in defence of a military uffireTt 
whose name we shall not mention ; for it la the setUtmenl, 
not themnu, on which our remarks arc to he made. If the 
aentiment were confined to the individual who expressed it, 
we ahuuld hardly consider it as worthy of notice ; but it is 
believed to be a commim sentiment among military men, 
and one which is injurious to themselves and to others. 

There is indeed some nmbie;uity in the last member of 
the sentence — •' he U to gpitl his life, rather than concede a» 
hononMe point." For what one man might deem «n »* htinor- 
able point," another might regard as a « point," which m 
well-disposed man would make the subject of dispute even 
fbr a moment. Such points have not only been made the 
vBGCasion of bloody quarrels between individuals, but have 
been *' worked up into long and hlcKMly wars" between na< 
tions. 

It is, however, very clear, that in the opinion of the gen- 
tleman 'who made the plea before us, it is nof (Ae dtUy of ■ 



nilitary '' officer or a $€Uier,^ to display that conciliatory 
spirit whict) is *< lionorable in a Citizen^ a Geotleman* or a 
Christian,'' — nay, not <<for the salce of peace^ to concede 
small points, and accommodato small diaputes.'^ 

Did the speaker then mean to say, that an « officer or a sol^ 
dier'' is neither a << Citizen, a Gentleman» nor a Christian !'* 
We presume not. What then was his meaning ? He probably 
meant to say, that an << officer or a soldier'' is, by his mili- 
tary profession, freed from obligation to conform to those 
pacific maxims and precepts of the gospel, which are bind- 
iag OB a mere <^ Citizen^ a Gentleman^ or a Obristtan f that 
^ faia4ttty and his honor consists" in being of k more hangb- 
ijf unyielding, unforgiving, and revengeful spiritr-*not dis- 
posed, « for the sake of peace, to concede small points and 
accammodate small disputes," but on the contrafy^ to << dis- 
pute every inch of ground his opposera may strive to acquire f^ 
—moreover << he is to sptU his Ij/fe, raihtr than concede** such a 
<< point" as it would be ^ honorable in a Citizen, a Gentlor 
man, or a Christian to concede, for the sake of peace." 

This sentiment involves the principle, that military men 
are a pricikged order of beings, in relation to the moral gor- 
ernment of Jehovah,— or rather, an order of beings exempt- 
ei f rom obligations <<to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humi^ with God." 'How far this shocking principle is 
reduced to practice by both qfficers and soldiers, we leave to 
tiie consideration of ,our readers. 

The prevalence of this sentiment will account for the nu- 
merous quarrels and duels among military and naval officers 
—and for the frequency of public wars, occasioned by their 
haughty, insolent, or revengeful conduct 

A sentiment analogous to this seems to have been gener- 
ally ntertained by the rulers of nations. While they have 
approved the <^ meek and quiet spirit" in private citizens^ 
have they not regarded it as beneath their own dignity as 
rulers, and as degrading, if adopted in their official conduct ? 
And may we not hence account for the irritating, intriguingf 
and revengeful proceedings of rulers of diffisrent countries 



towai'il'^ carh otliert and for tbc long and black catalogae of 
ware i I 

If aciitimeitta like tbcse are nlways to prevail in tlie world, 
what better is Xo be cxjiccted Ihnn perpetual quarrels between 
military meni ur bi'tweeii tbeiii and otlier peo]iIe, and froqueiit 
contests between iiatioiiH ? 

But) alter all. what are tiirse 8cnttment$i» but the relics of 
barbari^'ai and pnganiHnit ur tl>e effects of militarj' fanaticism 
and delusion ? In what portion of tlje Word of Gud, or of 
the dictates of sound reason, du we find any claKs of rational 
lieinps expmpled front obedience to tbnsc pactlic maxims and 
pn'cepts wtiii'li arc obligatory on <' a Citizcn> a GentlemBii» 
or a Chrititiati f" 

N. B. The preceding paragraphs were wriltrn prior to 
tlie late batile of tiie Gominudorra. In tbat,battlo and in the 
irritating »• Correspondence," which led to it. we have a strik- 
ing and practical illustration of tlie falal and sanguinary 
principle which has been the subject of discussion. The 
" Correspundencc" between llicse dnellists clearly displays 
the principles, tbc passions, and the process for rendering 
duelling and war nnrusory; and no one> we think* wb> 
rcadi* it impartially, can question the jOBtice of ProvideBM 
in the rcault of the battle, — or any longer imagine tiurf; d«> 
elliata, in office, are a safeguard to their country. An 
tliey not in fact a dangerous class of men in raapect to ttl 
peace and wvlfaiv of a nation ? 

TBE B&TTI.B OF AMERICAir COHHODOBBB. 

Bb it remembered, that on the 32d of March, 1S90, at 
the American Qf^gotha. near the seat of government, and 
during a session of the National Legislature, a battle was' 
fought between two American Commodores, Decatur and 
Barron* having for their aids. Commodore Bainbridge and 
Capt. Elliott ; that on this occaaion the combatants dis|dayed 
tlieir usual skill and bravery in the art of manslaughter. 
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Their skill appears i n the severe wound of Barron the con« 
queror, and in the mortal wound of Decatur. Their extraor* 
dinary valor was displayed not merely in the intrepidity 
with which tiiry met in the field of battle, but in the circum- 
stances under which they fought. These brave Commodores 
engaged in the work of murder , not only in tiie presence of 
God their maker, in direct violation of his' laws, and con- 
tempt of his authority ; but in the presence and in defiance 
of the Legislative and Executive authorities of their country ! 
•— Ho^ justly may such men have their names blazoned in 
history as heroes — as patriots — as stars of the first magni- 
tude«>as the defence aiid glory of the nation ! 

Yet such are the men whom the friends of war delight to 
honor ! To multiply the number of heroes, who can thus 
bid defiance to the laws of God, and the laws of their coun- 
try, we have the prolific nurseries of military schools, acad- 
nies, fleets, and armies ! 

Some severe censures, and some pathetic lamentations, 
have appeared in the news-papers in regard to this great 
battle. But wc are of opinion, that there has seldom been a 
public war between two nations, or a civil wirt* in any coun* 
try, which was more just and necessary, or more strictly 
defensive; .and seldom a battle more bravely fought, or 
fought on better principles, or with purer motives, — or one 
less injurious in its results, or more adapted to the real ben* 
efit of agnation. 

W© deeply regret the wanton sacrifice of a single life ; we 
sympathize with the surviving relations of the murdered 
Commodore, — and we blush for the barbarism of our coun- 
try, wliich permits such atrocious crimes, and gives celebrity 
to the perpetrators. But we indulge a ho^ie that the late 
battle will lead our countrymen to reflect on the principles 
and passions of war which have been so clearly displayed in 
single combat. Should such be the effect, and should such 
reflections be properly extended, the victory of Barron and 
the fall of Decatur may result in the saving of many hun- 
dred thousands of our countrymen from a violent and un« 
timely death. 
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There are many who scrm to regret that Ihe life of Deca- 
tur had not been sacriticcO in tiic "service of liis country " 
But what is meant by this f Do they regret that he bad not 
been killed in a former war! Or do they ivgret that anoth- 
er war bad not occurred in season to give birn a more 
"splendid opportiinily to die!" Ferhapx the lime will come 
wlieii the progrms of light will have shown, that (mbtir war 
and duelling stand on equal gnnmd, aa In necPHsity, Jusiire, 
and glory ; that both originate from thcRame vile |mHsi»iis and 
principles; that both might be avoided by the same means — 
tho diHplay of benevolent dispositions, and due |ireparatiaiis 
for peace. 



OEHEKAL OKDEK. 

vVb-oy IkpnrUnenl, 251k of March, 1830. 
The Officers of the United Slates Nnvy are directed to 
wear ciaiic upon the left arm for tho [ferioil of i'O days, as a 
testimony of i-er<pect, for the late Commodore Stephen Deca- 
tur, deceased. A'nhouai InleUigcncer, 

REMARK. 

With others of our countrymen, we lament the untimely 
death of Commodore Decatur; but wc should have been 
better pleased had the " General Order** been of the following 
imimrt:' — 

•' The Odirers of the Navy of the United Slates are di- 
rected lo wear crape upim the righl arm for thirty days, as 
fl tcfitimony of" the abhorrence of the American GoTem* 
ment for the black and barbarous practice of duelling — in 
which " the late Commodore Deratur" wantonly sacrificed 
his life, brought distress on his family and friends, and 
deeply stained the character of his country. 

Such a •» General Order" would probably have been of 
more real utility, than a thousand eulogies on the character 
of a man who vuliintarily exposed his life in a combat declar- 
ed to be murderous by the laws of his country, and by the 
laws of Heaven. 
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BEF£EOTl62f t OH A DEATH-BED TREATY OP PE4CE. 

The Georgetown Messenger gives the foUo^ving account 
of the late Treaty of Peace between the two Commodores^ 
Decatur and Barron : — 

*'*' It is said thai a perfect reconciliation took place between the parties ^ i 
on the field, after they had fidlen, both wounded^ as was supposeclf mw» I 

tally/* 

I 

How much better and more honorable for these Commo- ! f 



doreSf had the *^ perfect reconciliation took place between the 
parties.'' prior to the battle ! In that case tliey would have 
avoided the crime and reproach of murder, and the sufferings 
which eac^ of them has endured in consequence of the disgrace- 
ful and disastrous combat They wr>uld also have preclud- 
ed the severe distress^ which the battle has brought on their 
rdations and friends. Had they been governed by the prio* 
ciples of peaccy instead of the principles of war^ the << reconcil- 
iation" might have been as easily effected before the combatp. 
as afterwards. But indulging wamng passions and princi- 
plesy they were hurried on from step to step^ till such injuries 
had been inflictedf as no « reconciliation*' could repair. 
Having- fought and done what they could to destroy one ' 
anolher» and each imagining himself about to appear before 
an ofibnded God^ they then reflect, and make peace with each 
other. It does not however appear from any account we 
have seen, that concessions were made on either side. In 
that serious hour the ground of their contest might appr^ar 
to both* too trival to be named. After all, this << reconcUia* 
tion" bears a strong resemblance to a deatli-bed repentance i 
at the close of a vicious life — doubtful in respect to its genu- ^ 
ineness, and of no avail in regard to healing the wounds or 
repairing the damages which vice had occasioned. • ; 

The recent occurrences, however, furnish a striking, 
though not a full length portrait of human foll>, as it has r| 
been exemplified in the histories of warring nations. Like j 
Decatur and Barron^ governed by hostile passions and false I 



i 
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principles of honor, the rulers of one nation Taney or fabricate 
a cause of war against Ibnse of anutber. Inntead of display, 
ing tbe true spirit of peace, tlio diplomatic cori-espondence 
is so m»uiiged as to inci'easc irritation till w»r becomes 
inevitable. Then tlic parties light and do all they can to 
distress and destroy one another, till earh is greatly crippled 
and injured; — and after having sarriSced many thousands of 
human victims, on the altars of amhitimi and i-evenge, i 
Treaty of Peace is propcjsed hy one of the parties, and ac- 
cepted by tlie other. Perhaps too this tii'aty is formed 
without any concessiun oii either side, unless it be Implied in 
a total silence respecting the original objects and causes of 
the war. Such a Treaty as they might have had without 
the guilt, the sucrilice^, and the sulTenngs of war, they both 
afterwards gUidly arcept, — and then console themsHves for 
their respective losses and injuries, by the imaginary honors, 
ac(|uired in bravely lighting and murdering one another. 

The two Commodores have proved, at great e.rpense to 
UiejasHves, that they could light bravely in a fiolisb quarrel, 
which might have been easily avoided. In the public wars 
of nattofis there is in general a similar result. In both ca^es, 
if peace be made at all, it is made when each party has far 
greater grounds of complaint than either had when the con- 
test began. But after the injuries have been multiplied ten 
thousand fuld, they can maLe peace, though priitr to these ad- 
ditional injuries, they imagined a war to be just and neces- 
sary ! 

Such are the advantages, the folly, and the madness of 
duelling, and public war — both resulting in misery and ruior 
or a Death-bed Treaty of Peace. 



SCIPIO'S PRATER FOB VENGEANCE. 

Scipio Africancs was the commander of the Roman 
army when Carthage was destroyed ; and the following is 
his horrible prayer on that occasion : — 
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** O dreadful Pluto ! let terror and vengeance loose agaitist the Cartha« 
genians ! May the cities and people who have taken up arms ag^ingt us be . 
destroyed ! To you, O ye Furiies, in my name, and in the name of tlie senate 
and the Roman people, I devote all the enemies of my republic.*' 

Millot, in his « Elements of General History y'* aft«r 
mentioning the flourishing city of Carthage^ as << given np to 
slaughter and buried in flames'' by the Romans^ has this 
remark : — « But what above all shocics humflfn nature i% to 
see them sanctifying all the horrors of war by the ceremonies 
of religion. They solemnly devoted their enemies to their * 
infernal gods, and Scipio performed the ceremony /'-«Tlie 
historian adds — ^ Such imprecations might undoubtedly in- 
crease the military ^dbr and confidence of the soldiers ; but 
bow dreadfully shocking must they be to the feeling heart l^ 
Vol. ii. p.16,17. 

If it be so ^< shocking to the feeling heart'' to read this pa- 
gan prayer, and to observe the Roman manner of «< sanctify- 
ing all the horrors of war by religious ceremonies/' — how 
shocking must it be to reflect on the constancy and tnotm* 
sttfencjf with which Christians have imitated these pagan 
ekatti^es ! 

We sliy the ecmtancy ;-^or in all the wars of ChristiaiiSf 
jfrom the reign of Constantine to this day, they have asso- 
<^ated ^^he horrors of war with religious ceremonies ;*' and 
each party in a contest has prayed for the destruction of 
the other. 

Vfe say the inconsistency, for two reasons : — 

First. Christians profess a religion which positively for- 
bids the indulgence of warring passions — ambition, ayaricef 
hatred, and revenge. It requires them to love one another 
— ^to love even their enemies, not rendering evil for evil, but 
blessing them that curse, doing good to those who hate and 
persecute them, and praying for their forgiveness, as they 
would hope for the forgiveness of God. Tet professed 
Christians have not only made war on each other, but hare 
attempted to « sanctify all the horrors,*' and even all the 

Vol. IL JVa. 8. 5 
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The TncU requcttul will be Itft in parcel] %\. Uit Doiton Bookitorv, 
ito. 1 Cornhill, without any additional expense, or sent by miii], si tbe ei- 
ptne of tbe Societies, ns thej rhall severally direct. 

From this Hmposal it will be seen, that a Reding Pe»ce Society of 
eight penons. Tor '25 cents each, may have a ca)n)llete set of the Tncto prior 
to thU ye»l- i ao'i for about ail centi each may have a set of the copies fiw 
1830. On Ihii plan it ia believed that the Peace Publications will be plac- 
ed within the reach of evei-y class of people who may desire to read them, 
in asy town, village, of neighborhond, of Massachusetts, or tbe nei^bbor- 
ing state*. Social Libraries may be supplied with Peace puhlicatimis on 
the same terms, as Reading: Peace Societies. 

MriglUfn, .ifril 15. l»20. N. WORCESTEK, Chairman. 



THB BLACK LIST. 

Tn followinf; list of atrocities has been collected from re:ent nen. 
piqiers!— 

Morocea. Prince Hamet Mulej-, Prime Minister to the Emperor, his 
been shot by a soiiiier of ihe Emperor's guanla. — The Viceroy of Fez h»s 
besn assassinated at the door of his palace, and his body torn in pieces by 
tb* Moon. 

Fixuite. The Duke de Bern has been assassinated by Louvel — a reputed 
diac^le of Bonaparte. 

England. A number of persons have been arrested for a conspincy to 
muTder the miuisiers of government. 

Urnied Sialfi. The mail has been robbed near Baltimore and tbe carrier 
iahumanly murdered. — Commodore Decatur, and Henry Carroll, Esq. have 
been killed in " affairs of honor," or rather affairi of tnjamg. Piracies and 
priTsle murders have been numerous, and many malefactors are now under 
sentence of death, 

All these crimes, it is believed, may be justly classed together, as the 
genuine fruits of the war ipirii — na "afTaira of honor," or "relics of bartia- 
rism." Not one of them resulted from the principles of peace. 

We arc, hon'ever, aware of one plea, which maybe made in fftvor of dO' 
elling, when compared witli other forms of murder : — It may be said, and 
perhaps justly, that the ravages of duelling are almost eiclusirely confined 
to a class of men, whose principles, passions, and examples, render tbcM 
dangerous members of society, — and that this practice has seldom if erer 
been known to take the life of a man truly pious, benevolent and peaceable- 
Piracy, Robbery, Assassination, and Public War, too often blend the rigbt- 
cout witli the wicked in their inhuman aacrifices i but Duelling carefully dis. 
eliminates between the men of peace and the men of blood, and uniformly 
•electa its -vttarif, for iti viciimt. This is the most Itcmirabk trait in the 
chancttir of duelling which we have yet been able to discover. 
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▲U8PICIOIT8 OCOtrBBENCES. 

Firtt* ^^ The Emperor of Russia has been fixed on by the govemments 
of the United States and Great Britain as the umpire to adjust the differ* 
cnces respecting slaves, under the Treaty of Ghent.'* This example is 
adapted to show the world the proper substitute for war. The principle 
is applicable to all cases of controversy between nations, and infinitely pref- 
erable to a resort to arms. 

Second. The Emperor Alexander has recently given further proof of 
bis sincerity in forming the "' Holy Alliance," by friendly efforts to pre- 
Tail on our government not to adopt a course which might lead to a war 
with Spain. In an official despatch to his minister in this country, he 
charges him ^^ to plead with the government at Washington the cause of 
peace and concord,*' and to engage them *^ to g^ve to the Spanish ministry 
an example of patience." To enforce his plea in favor of pacific measures, 
he suggests, that our ** rights appear too solid not to be weakened by a 
Tiolent course of proceeding." Th'^s idea ought never to be forgotten. 

We are happy in having to add, that the President of the United States 
has shown a readiness to comply witli the wishes of the Emperor, and has 
recommended to Congress measures of forbearance towards Spain. 

Third* The Legislature of Maryland have made a supplement to their 
militia law, which contains four sections. " The^r«/ strikes off the first 
Mid last parade ; the tecond reduces the Jine for each parade — ^the third re- 
the Quakers, the Mennonists, the Dunkers, and persons who are con* 
itiodsly scrupulous of bearing arms, from militia duty, provided audi 
persons are contributors to the Dispensary to the amount of seven dollars 
imd a half annually— the fourth relieves the keepers of the penitentiary 
from militia duty." JSTationai InteUigwtcer: 

We record this as an auspicious occurrence, not because we think the 
*^ •npplement*' makes tlie law unexceptionable, but because it evinces a 
spirit of melioration and improvement, which ought to be encouraged. 
*' Seven dollars and a half" is a heavy tax for a poor man to pay annually 
lor being a peaceable and conscientious citisen, though the sum be devoted 
to a charitable institution. But the same spirit of improvement which has 
thus far abated the rigor of the militia law, may yet lead all the LegisW 
tures of our country to see, that men ought rather to be praised than pun- 
ished, for being " conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms" to destroy 
their brethren ; and tliat a wise policy will rather inflict its penalties on 
duellists and instigators of war, than on men who are so peaceable that 
they cannot shed a brotiier*s blood. 

Fourth* In Wayne county, Indiana, a society of 35 members ha? been re- 
cently organized by the name of the Whitkwateb Ikaiana Pback Suoistt. 
Thomas Currall is tlie Corresponding Secretary. 

A society which has for sometime existed in Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 
has commenced operations as sPkacc Socixtt, by procuring a considerable 
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quantity of Truts fur distribution. Wc h*ve not be«a infomied in respect 
to the ntiinbi:r c>t membFrs, or the names of the officers. 

Fifth. Since tlie publiuilion of the lust munbEr of the Friend of Peice, 
inteUJgenoe has been received of three Branch Societiei, Auxiliariei to iht 
M. P. S> wliich were formed in December liut, but not reported in leason 
tat Ko. 19 :- 

BniKLD I'KiCR SociRTT, of 17 iiTembera. Rev. Eiij»h P«ri>h, D D Pr» 
identi Bev. Joseph Cmerton, Vice President ; Air. Joseph Hale, Treaxum; 
Mr. FuttiHn Pearly, Secivtwy. 

AniraTiM Pr.io Socistt, of 34 members. Hev. Bailey Lqring-, Preiidfnt^ 
BCT. Abiel Abbot, Secretary: Mr Jonathim Ing~jlU, Treasurer 

BoxroBB N'oBTH HiRidn Piici SociETi, of 45 tncmbeTB. Rev. Peter E«- 
ton, Preiideni ; Ilea. Charles Foster, Vice President ; Capt. Stephen B»r- 
ker. Secretory i Mr. Israel Adams, Treasurer. 

We rosy here also oUcrve, that the Billebic* Pbice Societi has been 
feoryaniied, and the number of members increased from 18 to 60 Tli* 
HMsachuKlta Peace Society, witli its ffueii Amiliaries, now eompriiti 
upward* uf onf: TiioiistTD mkubiss. 

Tlieie ai-e all volunteers, engaged to promote peace on earth. Of the 
■■ovams >uiBEBs, there are certainly many of veiy respectable standing 
and influence. In other states there are also m.^.y societiea which ban 
bwn formed for the same benevolent purpose. We now appeal to the eos- 
•ciencei of nil reflecting men and ask, whether such socie lies, acting M 
tbe principles of peace and good will tu men, may nut probably atfbnl beb 
tCF support 1o the government, and more protection lo tbe riglils, the iote^ 
eits, and tbe peace of our coiuitry, than an equal number of military tegionf 
thirsting for war, — and whose commanders, rather than not light at all, 
will wantMily murder one anolbcr in private combats. 

We have been disappointed in not being able to enlarge tlie list of aus- 
picious occurrences by accounts from the Peace Societies in Great Britun. 
We have failed ofrcceivlng any ihingof later dale than April of tlie last yeaiv 



A BBMEDT FOR WAB. 

The following lim 

What could secure the earth frum future war 
So fully as a mutual compact maite, ' 
The BisiB OF TBI PEACE, that future wrongs 
Of renlm and realm should finally be judged 
As those between tlie subjects of one king i 



Each nation mi^t depute « sovereign judge. 
Replete with power to hear the mighty caiue. 
Thus by such wise and legal rules defined 
As were kdHpted to contending kings. 



All nations by their peers might theii be judged ; 
Their cause decided by no other sword 
Than justice bears/ th* insignia to denote 
Her balances of right are held wit]i power. 

In this imperfect age of Christian love. 
If justice should not bear imperious sway. 
And her decrees for ever banish War ; • 
Tet Heaven's approving and propitious smile 
• Would crown her efforts— 

iFair Albion, hail ! and all ye powers who rule — 
Treat not as mere chimera, what the muse. 
With humble fervor casts before your view. 
Deli BBHJLTs— and may the God of Peace 
Direct your councils to exalt his cause. 



ABSTRACT 07 THE TBEASUBER's BEFOBT* 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society, Dec. 12, 1819, the 
Treasurer, Elisha Ticknor, Esq. made a Report for the two preceding 
years : from which it appears, that the whole amount of receipts in 1818 
aiKi 1819, was ...... 21116,47. 

Of the sums received he had deposited in the Provident Institution for 
Savings, the amount of a donation from His Honor the President of the 
Society. ^ ..--.- - 50,00. 

Paid to orders of the Executive Committee for Tracts and 
TP^intingy - ^- - - - - - 1035,83. 

^or expenses at the two Annual Meetings, • - 20,83. 

fbr collecting in Boston, and other small bills, - - 10,10. 

On hand to carry to a new account, .... 9,71* 

lU6,4r. 

To this abstract of the Treasurer's Report it may be proper to add the 
following remarks, that the accounts of the Society may be more clearly 
mlderstood. 

In 1818 and 1819, the Executive Committee expended for the Society iu 
Tracts and Printing, ..... £1338,14. 

which is {$221,67 more than the total of the Treasurer's receipts in the 
same period ; and it is supposed that more than this sum uas due from 
members at the close of the year. These facts are mentioned that each 
member may be impressed ,with the importance of punctuality in paying 
Ilia annual subscription. 

It is further to be observed, that the above amount of expenditures is 
exchuvoe of the Tracts sold to Branch Societies in 1319* In that year the 
accounts ivith the several Branches were kept entirely distinct fit>m the 
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account with the origiBtl Socktf , and in tlioMsie nmnnrr tb iceounlt m 
kept u^th independent Peace Sq^etie* in olmk ititei. Tbe amount paid 
for Tract! by the levcral Auiiliiria in ISlg'wu 1B9 Uullij!^. 



JMica to Members of me M. F. S. 

Accordlnif to the unendment'of ibe Conititution ol' tlie S 
1819, (lie aimual HibMriptioni uc to be pud en *r before tht 
ary in eacli ytar. 



By paying three dolUn, any person may nmr bccnmi 
M. P. S. entitled to a copy oAhe eirbteen Numbers nf I 
for put years, and to those which shall be publitbcii in th? ccnirsc of l83 



llie aubscription is one dollar Hinually i and this is the lifth year of tb 

Copies of the Solemn Review, and ofall the Nos. of the Friend nf Pease 
are constantly for sale at the Boiton Bookatore, by Cunimingg and IfiUiard 
and by J. W. Burditt, No- 94 Court street, Boston. 

J. W. Burditt is now Assistant Treasurer of the Societt, andwi]! reeciTi 
•ubscriptioni, and deliver copies to such a* wtih 1o become tncmben. 



BEIXCT THOUGHTS. 



" If Christian nations were nations of Cliristians, all uur vroifld be ii 
uble and unknown ammig them." Sanim Jaij/m. 

" A ainj^lc robber, or a few associates, arc braliilcd witli their Rmoidj 
name; but the exploits of a numerous band auume Uie character of a li^ 
ful and lionnrable war." E, GibbQti. 

" The individuila wJio compose these armies nre miserable bv 
tyrarny ezerciaed OTCr tliem ; and are themselves tlic cause of miwiy 



^., it»,Ub., 



they defend llie nation fliim fureign enemies. Mn r could a /s 
qmnr aanrian nore vrelc/iedneti than $uck de/endert ?" /Jr. J^rri 

" Man dares to take what heaven in mercy spares — 
Man, cruel man, the ' arm of vengeance bears.' 
Fa!ie lloRiir swells the bloudy list of fame. 
And adds, with demon smiles, Dnaiar't nnme." 



Deeaised Members, 






bied at Cumminffton, Hon. Peter Bryaiiti at WL-)moulJi, Dr. Jimea 
Lavell ; at Huston, Mr. Jacob A> Curamlngs. 



Errata. No. XIX, p. 18, line 16 for " excluding" read excluded— ^fl 
and 21 for " minature" read miniature. 

In tlie late Catalogue, p. 10, Hollis Branch, the name of /ette W* 
was accidentally omitted. 

In the present No. p. 18, line 9, for " unsnity" read unanimity. 
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[ Preliminary Remarks. 

f FirsU XT is well known that a great portion of the ha- 

man family are now in a state of deplorable ignorance and 
oppression ; and it should be the study of all intelligent 
Christians to devise ways and means for improving the 
condition of their brethren. 

Second. The expenses of government in the several conn- 
tries have brought heavy burdens ou the people ; and these 
iNirdefis have principally resulted from a war pdlicy---4!hi 
\-* fpMlne fruits of which are sin^ oppression) and misery. 
*' AM In the present age many govemments have pro- 
-•Ibased a desire to preserve peace, and have pablicUy avowed 
h. coBvictiony that the war policy is inconsistent with the 
^Ch^gjMian rdigioQ and the stability of human governments, 
the Hdy Alliance. 
JRwrtt. Under each govemmenty tlw supposed necearitjr 
l^^^of a standing army is merely relative) and> except so fkr at 
j'^focb armies are supposed to be needftal to prevent insorrec* 
ty.lbmf each government regards its own as necessaryy because 
^i]^9eighboaring nations continue this policy. Hence it is easy 
C Wsee that, by a fHendly compact, the standing army ^ 
^v«ach nation may be reducedt without the least diminutloB of 
>f ^Ito Ttlattoe strength. If Britain has an army of a hundred^ 
'^^^. ^usand men» because France has such an army, then, bJT 

"•■ i^lvement between the two powers, each army may be 
Uv- v Fo(. XL JVb. 9. 1 

I- 

«t • ■ 
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duoed to fifty thousand, or eren to five thousand, and the 
relative strength of the two powers still be the same. This 
principle may also be applied for reducing the number of 
ships of war. On such ground a compact miglit be made 
between tlie several governments, which would at once di- 
minish the burdens of the people and the dangers of war and 
insurrection. For, 

Fiflh. It is a well known fact that many of the wars 
between governments liave been produced by the arrogance, 
the insults, the ambition or the infiuence of military and 
naval commanders. Therefore^, the fewer there are of such 
men in office, the less probable it will be that wars will fre* 
quently occur* 

It is also understood that insurrections in states or kingdoms 
have commonly resulted from one or more of the following 
causes : — the oppressive and cruel exactions of rulers — ^their 
neglect of providing for the proper education and employ- 
ment of the lower classes of people, and tlie fatal celebrity 
which has been given to the spirit of war and revengeful 
.exploits. 

There is perhaps nothing which an ignorant and oppressed 
people will learn with greater facility than the arts of mis- 
chief and revenge. Therefore, while governments, in .pur- 
suit of military fame, neglect the good of their people, and 
set examples of revenge and violence, by making war on 
each other for less injuries than each government inflicts on 
its own subjects ; what better can they reasonably expect, 
than insurrection and revolt in their resiiective dominions ? 
And should such rulers perish by the hand of violence, will 
not their blood be on their own heads ? The injuries, real 
or pretended, for which wars arc generally made, are as 
nothing when compared with the actual injuries which the 
war-maker inflicts on his own people, by adopting tliis re- 
^, vengeiul course. 

Should governments relinquish tlie war policy, wUh the 
oppressive exactions which are its invariable concc ants 
or consequences— should they study the things whi* a tend 



to peace^ and direct their efforts to the proper education and 
real happiness of the governed, — tliey will soon be freed 
from the dangers of insurrection. In the virtue and love 
of their subjects, they will find a far better protection than 
in standing armies. 

Sixth. It is a reproach to all Christian nations that their 
rulers have been so uncivilized, that they could not settle 
their disputes without resorting to the very practices and 
crimes for which unlicensed depredators and murderers are 
condemned to an ignominious death. 

Seventh. The nations of the world are making rapid ad- 
vances in knowledge ; and in proportion to tlieir progress^ 
the tyranny, oppression, crime and mischiei of the war 
policy will be discoverd and abhorred. Consequently, there 
must be either a change of policy in the existing govern- 
ments, or they will be more and more exposed to the horrors 
of revolution. 

In view of these remarks we may suggest some means tot 
improving the condition of men^ relieving them from un- 
necessary burdens, preserving peace between different nt^* 
tions, and tranquillity under the several governments. We 
shalU however^ attempt only an outline of a plan of improve- 

Bienty in a few propositions i-^ 

1. That the several powers of Christendom should agree 
on A General Congress to be held at the most convenient 
place, composed of authorized delegates from every govern- 
inent which may be disposed to unite in the general olyect* 

2* That the real and avowed object of the Congress be* to 
devise and adopt means for improving the condition, pre- 
serving the peace, and promoting the general welfare of aH 
nations. 

In particular— 

To organize a High Tribunal for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the several powers, and thos to prevent the 
crimes and miseries of war. 

To agree on reciprocal terms for the reduction of stand- 
ing armies and navies, that the burdens of the peoj^e in 



each country may be diminished^ and that national revenues 
may be applied to more useful and benevolent purposes than 
the destruction of mankind. 

To form a solemn compact, that in future no armed force 
by sea or land shall be employed by any one nation for the 
annoyance of another — nor for any purpose, except the 
legal suppression of piracy, the slave trade, insurrection, 
and outrage. 

If the rulers of the several nations are sincere in profes- 
sing a desire for peace, and are worthy of the high stations 
which they occupy, it is certainly possible that such a benev- 
olent plan may be carried into effect ; and should a plan of 
this character be cordially adopted and pursued, the situa- 
tion of rulers, as well as of subjects, will be rendered far 
more secure and happy. The barbarous and gambling war 
policy, has been a constant source of vexation and insecurity 
to governments, and to every description of people ; — and it 
bears so strong a resemblance to the policy of associated 
bands of robbers and pirates, that its past and present pop- 
ularity will be shocking to an enlightened posterity. It 
most surely be the prayer of every benevolent and well in- 
formed man, that a substitute may be found for a policy so 
horrible in its nature and effects — so oppressive to the peo- 
ple of every land, and so perfectly at variance with the 
principles of moral rectitude and the spirit of the Christian 
religion. 

Something analogous. to the plan now proposed has been 
suggested by writers of great respectability. The principles 
were embraced in the Holy Alliance between several Euro- 
pean sovereigns ; they have been partially reduced to prac- 
tice in the arrangements between Great Britain and this 
country, for reducing the number of armed vessels on the 
lakes, and for referring disputed questions to an Umpire. 
What then shall prevent the progress of light, the extension 
of these principles, and the accomplishment of a plan to 
give peace and security to the world ? 



Will it not be a shame if the goTernments of civilized 
nations, professing the Christian religion, shall continue to 
be at the expense of many millions annnally, to gual^ 
against each other's 'perfidy and inotence, just as tliey would 
guard against hordes of unprincipled robbers and cut* 
throats? Do the rulers of different nations really view each 
other as of aucb a perfidious and abandoned character, as 
their preparations for war seem to indicate ? If such is the 
opinion they really entertain of one another, and if the 
opinion be correct, a reftirmalion of tlioae in power is surely 
of great importance to themselves and to their subjects. But 
if they are not of that fait)de8a character which their war 
policy imiilies, they can certainly relieve their people from 
unreasonable burdens by adopting a pacific policy, and 
cnltivating friendship and confidence one towards another. 

It must indeed he acknowledged that heretofore there was 
too much reason for governments to regard each other as no 
better than unprincipled robbers, in whom no confidence can 
be placed. But we hope tliat many of tlie present rulcra of 
Cliristendom are of a more improved cliaracter tbaii their 
predecessors ; that tlicy may with more safety confide in 
each other, and of course have lesa occasion for Uic detesta- 
ble policy of faithless barbariaiis. 



THE XHVE OF MABTIAI. BLUBT. 

Odb inipliries in this article will relate to a passion which 
has long been the boast of every nation in Christendom — the 
love of martial glory. This passion has been celebrated as 
a -ciHue, worthy of tiie highest admiration and praise. It 
is, however, important that its claims to respect sliould be 
examined, and its real character impartially displayed. 
" Every tcec is known by its fruit," whether it be good or 
bad ; and by this criterion we slioidd estimate the love of 
martial glory. But let us first atleni! to the meaning of thu 
terms. 



l¥hat then is martial glory 9 It is that fame and praise, 
which is bestowed on warriors for their valour and success 
in attempting to destroy one another. As the terms are 
commonly iised^ they have no respect to the right or the 
wrongy the justice or the injustice of the cause in which the 
valor is displayed. On either side of a contest, if bravery 
is successiuly the glory is sure to be given. Men have ac- 
quired an astonisiiing share of this ^lory in wars the most 
wanton and murderous ; and nothing can be more unjust 
than the wars of those conquerors whose names have been 
most celebrated in history. As military glory is acquired 
only by war, the love of this glory must involve a desire of 
war* as the means for attaining the object. 

What then is war ? It is an employment which gives 
ample scope to the vilest passions of meny-— it is carried on 
by the arts of deception, injustice, violence and crueRy^— 
it sacrifices the lives and happiness of thousands and of 
millions for the benefit of a few, and fills the countries of the 
world with extreme suffering, lawless rapine, merciless 
carnage, frightful desolation, and horrid murder. 

To obtain correct views of the love of martial glory, we 
should examine the conduct and trace the footsteps of the 
ambitious and warring ruler; — observe on what slender 
grounds or shamcM pretexts he involves nations in a san* 
guinary conflict ; — what artful and malignant misrepresent 
tations, falsehoods and revilings he employs, to excite in his 
own people the spirit of hatred or revenge towards their 
brethren of another state or country, — and what seductive or 
tyrannical means he adopts to fill the ranks of his army, or 
man his ships of war. Then survey the fields of battle in 
which military glory is acltieved ; — behold with what shouts 
of madness and fanatical ambition the armies meet for mu- 
tual havoc ; — see the thousands of deluded mortals dead and 
dying, prostrate on the ground, weltering in blood, tram- 
pled under foot by war-horses, or crushed by the carriages 
of cannon alternately advancing and retreating ; — see the 
multitude of wounded, groaning with anguish, left for days 



ur weeks to pine away among the knps of the alaini or at- 
teni))ting to satisfy thtir Iiunger by feeding on the flesh of 
their dead hrethren. Behold the conflagration of Tillages^ 
towns and cities — the inliuman massacre uf the innocent and 
faelpleas — the thousands uf sick or wounded perishing in 
flamt- 8, and the brutal viulation of females who fall into the 
hands of abandoned ruffians. See also the arms of the coU' 
4]ueror spreading horror and desolation over whole proviii- 
ces and kingdoms, — the innocent inhabitants batcbered 
without mercy or despoiled of their means of subaiflteiicey 
and driven into deserts or carerns to perish by famine. 
Then think of tlie thousands of parents bereaved of Uieir 
sons, and the tliuusands of widows and orphans which war 
b«8 made and reduced to wretchedness. For a modem 
example : — Behold the glory of Napoleon ascending to the 
skies in the groans of miUiona of murdered and wounded 
men— in the smoke and flames of burning cities— -in the 
heart-rending shrieks and cries of an innumerable multi- 
tude of women and rliiltlrcn — in the mad liuzzas or insan<; 
acclamations of one half the inhabitants of Europe, and ia 
the lamentations ur oxccralionH uf the other. 

Such are some of tlie genuine fruits of tiic love of martial 
glory, as tlicy have appeared in diflerent ages and countries. 
But human language is too feeble to portray tho crimes and 
suflTcrings produced by this detestable passion. For no 
tongue, no pen. no pencil can give an adequate description 
of tiie mischiefs and Imrrors of war. 

The love of military glory ia one of tlic principal sources 
of public war, with all its crimes .\nd calamities. It is the 
bane of civil liberty and public happiness, and the cause of 
despotism, slavery, opprcssinii and national ruin. 

The indulgence of this passion is condemned by the spirit 
and exanii>ie of the Messiah, by the precepts and prohibi- 
tions of hia g'ispcl, and by every prinrijile of moral justice 
ftnd philanthropy. Indeed this passion is a contrast to 
every thing good in God or man; and it transforms human 
beings into lievils to their own species, under the mask of 



guatdians and benefactors. It resorts to the vilest meaiiff 
for the attainment of its end, Tiie flagitious crimes of 
pirates, highwaymen and incendiaries, practised on a scale 
of almost unlimited extent, are the ordinary means by which 
military glory is achieved. 

• The love of martial glory is an eocpensive passion. Be- 
sides the hundreds of millions of human victims which it 
has sacrificed to its idol, and the inconceivable amount of 
property which it has destroyed in its ravages, — the pecuni- 
ary expense by which it has been supported, transcends the 
powers of arithmetic intelligibly to express. The present 
unparalleled debt of Great Britain may be principally set 
to this account, and most of the debts of the other govern- 
ments in Christendom, with much of what has heretofore 
been paid in contributions, taxes, and various imposts. For 
the expenses of governments, aside from the expenses of war 
and military establishments, have been small when compared ' 
with the whole amount of national revenues. 

The passion for military fame is as bewUdering as it is 
expensive. In the esteem of those who are under its influ- 
ence, the most atrocious acts of violence and injustice are 
splendid exidoits> of virtue, — and the most amiable virtnei 
are regarded as mean and contemptible vices. Tliia paarini 
treats the benevolent laws of Jehovah as of no antfagritj 
when they 9tand opposed to itft career for fiune. It ffas 
inflates the mind of its possessor, and deceives him in ngsri 
to his own character and worth. He often insginss hiflMelC 
to be entitled to high esteem and praise^ while in trirtii be ii 
but a successful robber, pirate, or marderw. Thns tti 
inflated Alexander aspired to divine honors for UswroodBiftl 
exploits ; yet his true character was given by the 'wmm 

who said to him, ^'Thou art the greatest robber hi. lbs 
worid.'* If on the first discovery of his passion far nHllMy 
glory, the people of Macedon had confined him in a aM- 
house for life, they wonld have disidayed more wisdom ani 
virtue, than tkey did in becoming his instruments to riiTVgs 
tte woiid. The same remarks may be applied ts si ibe 
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military madmen whose names have been blazoned as mighty 
conquerors. 

The love of military glory oflen bewilders a community 
as well as an individual^ and causes the multitude tobelieve^ 
that cultivating this passion tends to the preservation of 
peace, to the safety and welfare of a nation. Tet this be- 
lief is condemned by the plainest dictates of reason and ex- 
perience, and by the light of historical facts. With equal 
propriety people might expect to increase individual safety 
and welfare, and prevent the recurrence of private robbery 
and murder by giving celebrity to these crimes, and to the 
passions from which they originate. 

To the same influence we must impute the distinction 
which is made between kings and other people, as to their 
right to authorize or perpetrate acts of injustice, rapine^ 
and murder. So extensive and complete has been this delu- 
sion, that such horrible acts, when done by a king or his 
order, are deemed not only innocent but praiseworthy. As 
8oon as a war is proclaimed by the rulers of two nations, it 
is supposed that violently plundering and killing the inno- 
cent, cease to be robbery and murder, and become deeds of 
heroism, patriotism, and glory. But what are kings or 
other rulers but men ? How often have they been the worst 
of men ? Whence did such men, or any man derive a power 
to change the character of moral actions, to cancel or sus* 
^^nd the laws of heaven, or to demand works of hatred be- 
tween those who are required by Crod to love one another Z 

This supposed power is all imaginary, and as gross a de- 
Idsion as was ever entertained by a maniac. The heads of 
different families have as good a right as the rulers of differ- 
ent nations, to arm their children and servants for mutual 
depredation and butchery. And this is only saying that no 
mtch right exists in either case ; and that this mode of set- 
tling controversies is abhorrent to reason, unjust, barbaroug^ 
and beneath the dignity of Christians or good men. 

From the love of martial glory was also derived the pagan 
and mahometan belief^ which has been so prevalent among 
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ChriBtiana, tbat thoBB wlio die bravely fij^htiiig in (lie (jiiar- 
rcls of goTernments, are piititlcd to the rewards of a lieav> 
enly paradise. Od this fatal principle, men uf (hr must de< 
praveil rbaracters are encouraj^rd to liupe, that all tlieirMns 
will be forgiven, and the j»yi of heaven conferred, as 2 re- 
ward for bravely killing one itnotlier ! 

Un the whole, the love of martial ginry is a selfish, arro- 
gnnt, tymnnical) inhuman, murdcrouis anddel u.sive passionr- 
as o]ip<H<ite in its nature and fruits to Christian philantlimpj 
or benevolence, as cruelty is to kindness, or war to pp&co. 
What then in all the hititory of human folly and wirkednm 
can be more astonishing to enlightened and reflecting mind^ 
than llie evidence that this most destructive and diabolical 
passion baa been allowed celebrity among people who an 
favoured with the light of the gospel ! 



KSTIS1| at THK W&BS OF BHITIIK. .Vo. 4. 

Tbe last number of this Review embraced the reign of 
Henry YIL which closed in 15( 9. 

Henry Till, succeeded to the throne and reigned St 
years — " a tyrant in religion, a tyrant in govcrnmenl, and 
a tyrant in his family-" He had three wars with Scotlaud 
and three with France, and *' departed without h<riog 
desired." 

Edward VI. tinder ten years of age, was crowned in 1547. 
The Earl of Hertford assumed the regency. Henry had 
negotiated for a marriage of Edward uith a young <]ueen of 
Scotland ; but the Scots refused their consent to the bargain. 
This refusal was made the ground of a bluody cunSict in 
the reign of Edward. In one battle ten thoumiul of the Scuts 
were 9l9A<tu This contest was prulon.s;ed till it involved a 
war between England and France. Edward died in 1553. 
About half the time he lived after his curonaliim was cin« ] 
ployed in this detestable mar for • i«i/e— w l.icli probably 
caused the daciifice and murder of tweoty or thirty thousand 
human beings. 
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Queen Mary succeeded Edward, and reigned 5 years. 
To gratify her husband, the king of Spain, she involved Brit- 
ain in a war with France. She also had a war with Scotland. 
These wars, however, have been made far less a ground 
of complaint against Mary, than her causing the death of 
nearly 300 of her subjects on a charge of hei'esy. <• Five 
bishops, — 21 divines, — 8 gentlemen, 84 mechanics, — 100 
husbandmen, servants and labourers, — 26 married women, — 
20 widows, — 9 virgins, — 2 boys and 2 infants expired in 
the flames, — besides 7 that were whipped, and 16 that per- 
ished in prison." << She died," says Mr. Bigland, ** in the 
MA year of her age, and tlie sixth of a bloody and inglorious 
reign." 

This account of Mary is indeed horrible ; but we must be 
permitted to ask — which of her numerous predecessors can 
be named, whose reign was less << bloody " than that of 
Mary? Or wliich of her successors, excepting James I. 
caused less blood to be wantonly shed ? 

Queen Elizabeth commenced her reign in 1550, and 
reigned 41* years. She soon made peace with France and 
with Scotland. But in 1561 she engaged in a war in favour 
of the king of France against a party of his revolted sub- 
jects, and in a war with the Flemings against the king of 
Spain ; and afterwards in a more direct and open war with 
the Spaniards. She also had a war with Ireland. 

James I. succeeded Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned 22 
years. ^< James," says Bigland, << who had always been a 
lover of peace, did not live to see binuielf engaged in war.** 
This was a phenomenon in the history of the kings of Eng- 
land. «In his pacific reign, England made no splendid 
conqests ; but her trade he was continually increasing, and 
fhe nation was happy in the enjoyment of external peace and 
hitenial tranquillity." Such are the natural effects of hav- 
ing <^ a lover of peace,'' instead of a lover of war, at the 
head of a nation. James has been accused of too great a 
IbndiiBSs for arbitrary power ; but the power he assumed 
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wiui not a power to sacrifice the lives of his subjects in tte 
^mes of war. 

Charles I. ascended the throne in 1635. He had Wtt 
with Spaliiy war with France, war with Irelandr-^and a 
long and deplorable civil war with the parliament, whkb ti- 
Tided the nation and filled the country with dire calam- 
ities. << England displayed the horrible spectacle of betwem 
three and four hundred thousand of her fanatical sons tm^ 
ployed in mutual butchery.^ — B^latuL 

Charles was beheaded Jan. flO, 1648. 

From the death of Charles I. to the Restoration of Cbaika 
IL was a period of twelve years, including the time of the 
commonwealth. The greater part of this interval was «■• 
ployed, by the people of England, in war either with Scot- 
land, Ireland or Holland, under the direction of Ulim- 
Cromwell. 

The Restoration of Charles IL occurred, in 16eo. Ih* 
1665 he wantonly engaged in a war with Holland. ^< His- 
torians," says Biglaud, ^' have endeavoured in vain to de- 
velop the real cause of the war." This was a maritime 
contest, in which there was dreadful havoc on each side. 
The same year London was visited with the plague, which 
swept ofi* 65,000 inhabitants ; the next year was remarkable 
for a conflagration in the same city. ** Besides 89 churches 
and other public buildings, 400 streets and 13,000 bouses 
were consumed." Yet neither the plague i^or the fire could 
abate the thirst for blood. The war was pursued with un- 
relenting fury till July, 1667. In 1672 another war with 
Holland commenced, which continued more than two years. 
Charles died in 1685. 

James II. ascended the throne ; and in the same year the 
duke of Monmouth excited an insurrection — in wMch coa« 
siderable blood was shed, not only in a battle which was 
fought, but in the sanguinary executions which followed tbb 
defeat of Monmouth. Six hundred persons were condemned 
to be hanged by judge Jewries, who was probably as bad 
a man as any one of the 600 victims. <« He even gloried in 
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his barbarity^ and boasted tliat he had hanged more men than 
any judge in England since the days of AVilliam the Con- 
queror." This is a counterpart to the barbarity of warriors 
who boast of the number of men they have slain in battle. 
Major-general Kirk was ordered to eccompany Jeffries. 
'< At Taunton lie caused 19 ])ei'8onB to be hanged without 
any trral. At another time» having invited his oflScers to 
dinner, he caused 30 condemned persons to be hanged while 
they sat at the table ; ten to tlie health of the Ring^ ten to 
the health of the Queen, and ten to the health of the Lord 
Chief Justice Jeffries V* Tliis resembles in barbarity^ the 
practice of bacciianalian festivals to celebrate a victory^ in 
which thousands have been slain. ^In less than four year9 
after he began to reign, James II. was deservedly driven 
from his thnme. 

William III. was a warrior by habit if not by nature. He 
had war with the Irish, war with the Scots, and a long and 
sanguinary war with the French. Almost the whole of his 
reign was employed in this bloody work ; and at his death 
he left the nation involved in war with France and Spain^ 
which he had but recently commenced. 

Queen Anne succeeded William III. in 1701. In the war 
against France and Spain, William was in alliance not only 
with Holland but with the Emperor of Grermany. Anne was 
under no obligations of reason, religion, or interest^ to en- 
gage in this war. But the Earl of Marlborough wanted 
employment, money, and fame ; and he and his friends prob- 
ably directed the counsels of the Queen. She was conse* 
quently involved in war till ±7±S, thje year prior to her de- 
cease* In this war the Duke of Marlborough acquired his 
renown as a mighty butcher of his species. In this war too 
England probably sacrificed more than 50,000 of her sons^ 
and murdered as many more people of other countiies. It 
-was a war in which the English had little interest, and 
gained little indemnity for their sacrifices, except that praise 
-which is as justly due to beasts of prey as to fighting men— * 
the praise of being brave la battle. 
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Mr. Bigland has the following passages in regard to 
Anne : << The reign of this princtss was a period of con- 
tinual war, in which the success of her arros was globioub 
TO THE British name, but of little advantage to the 
nation/^ — <<Tlie Queen expired in the fiftieth year of her 
age^ and the thiileenth of a glorious and equitable reigm** 
^ Her character is emphatically described in the merited epi- 
thet, < the good ^ueen June/ '' 

Is it not astonishing that intelligent historians should be 
so perfectly blind as to the ati*ocity of wanton and rainous 
wars 7 On what principles, but those of the grossest barba- 
risnuy can it be pretended, that the wars of Queen Anne were 
^ glorious to the British name V^ — With equal justice we 
might ascribe glory to the brave and successful exploits of 
Bucanneers, or bands of Ilobbers. And where is the equiif 
of sacrificing the lives and the happiness of a hundred thou- 
sand human beings to the insatiable avarice or ambition of 
the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents ? 

Bigland is not alone in his .delusive manner of represent- 
ing achievements in wnr. Smollett gives the following 
account of the battle of Blenheim in which the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene were the commanders on the 
part of the Allies : — << This was one of the most glorious 
and complete victories that ever was obtained. Ten thou- 
sand French and Bavarians were left dead on the field of 
battle; the greater part of thirty squadrons of horse and 
dragoons perished in the Danube ; thirteen thousand were 
made prisoners. — Of the Alliesy about 4^500 were killed, and 
about 8,000 wounded or taken.** 

Alas ! of how little value are the lives of men in the view 
of such historians ! Could Satan himself have given an ac- 
count of this horrid carnage with less appai*ent feeling fbr 
the miseries of mankind ! The inhuman slaughter of sto- 
iten thousand human beinc^s, the excruciating torments of as 
many more wounded, and the anguish otjifty tfiousand mourn* 
erSf are all enveloped in the delusive cloud of ** one of die 

most GIiORIOUS AND COMFL£T£ TIOTORIBS that WIS tWt 
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obtained/' — But he that ruleth his own spirit is better than 
Le that taketh a city — or he that gives such delusive descrip- 
tions of the murders of war. 

According to the same writer in the battle of Ramillies, 
Marlborough and Eugene << took 600 officers— 6000 sol* 
diers— 8000 were killed and wounded/' — "The loss of the 
allies did not exceed 3000 men/' 

In the victory at Malplaquet these generals had <^ about 
20,000 of their best troops killed in the engagement ; where- 
as the enemy did not lose half the number/' Still it was ^ 
glorious vii lory ! tlie French retreated and left their enemies 
in possession of the field of battle. — These are only three of 
a vast number of battles which were fought in << the glohious 
AND £quiTABJL£ BEI6N " of Anne. 



KEYIEW OF THE WABS OF BRITAIN. JV*0. 5. 

From the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII. to 
the death of Queen Anne, was a period of 205 years. Prob- 
ably there liave been no two centuries since the Christian 
era, in which the people of England employed less time in 
war, tlian the two now before us. Yet of these it is believed 
that nearly half was spent in this barbarous, inhuman and 
antichristian work. 

We may then ask, which of the wars of England, from 
Henry Ylil. to the death of Queen Anne, was either just^ 
necessary, or profitable ? In which of those wars was it the 
duty of British suhj.^cts to hazard their lives in obedience 
to the mandates of those in power, or to gratify their ambi- 
tion, avarice, or revenge ? Or which of those wars might 
not, on pacific principles, have heen easily avoided, both to 
the honour and advantage of the nation ? 

On a review of these wars as given !>y British historians^ 
we are jiersuaded that the most of tliem were as perfectly 
wanton and unnecrssaiy, as the bloody contest to procure 
m wife for ll^dward YI. What then shall be said of a people 
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|ffofessiag the Christian i-eligion, w)io are hair the time M- 
gageil in war on such frivolous pretexts— and who regard 
success in such atrocious warn as contrihutiDg to the glor; 
of their cuuntry ! Are thej' sane, or insane 2 Tet such in- 
fatuation and fanaticism hare been cuinmoa in all the na- 
tions of Christcudoin I The; have al) gloried in morderiMU 
valour. 

Aa persecution and war have buth b#en brought to viev 
in examining the period now under consideration^ it may be 
■seful to make some inquiry in regard to their compantin 
enormities. At the present day, in ail Chriatian coonbries, 
people are filled with horror on reading auch acconntB tt 
persecution as are contained in the histoid of Mary. 8k 
is perhaps regarded as the most bloody tyrant that erer 
reigned in Britain, because she ilestroxed neariy 300 person 
for supposed liercsr. Every one is ready to deny htr ri^ 
thus to sacrifice her subjccls. 

But we may ask, what better right had Mary to sacrifice 
ber subjects in war, or to cause them to mnrder innocent 
people of other nations, than she kad to cause them to be 
. put to death for what she regarded as wicked and dangerous 
opinions ? "We believe she had no right thus to do in eitlier 
case, and that her conduct is not less censurable in the 
former case than in the latter. But if instead of sacrificing 
SOO human victims on the altar of her religion or her big- 
otry, she had sacrificed a kundred tfioaaand on the altar of 
military ambition, in a wanton but successful war, the his- 
torian would probably have spared the reproach of " a blood; 
and inglorious reign." 

While Mr. Bigland has thus stigmatized the reign of 
Mary, lie has praised the reign of Anne as ** glorious and 
equitable." But, in truth, the reign of Anno was ten 
fold more bloody than that of Mary, and ttii^ innumerable 
victims of the former were as unjustly Hacrificed as the 
comparatively small number of the latter. Anne had no 
nore right to sacrifice her subjects in a needless wari to 
gratify the ambition of the JJuke of Marlborough, than 



Mary had to sacrifice her 300 victims to gratify Gardiner, 
the champion of persecution. And how could a reign be 
'• glorious and equitable," which sacrificed fifty or a hundred 
thousand human beings to the ambition or avarice uf a few 
aspiring and blood-thirsty men .' Anne might be, in her 
private character, a more amiable woman than Mary ; bat 
we believe slie was not leas deluded in respect to her right 
to dispose of tlie lives of her subjects, or to dfier human sac- 
rifices. 

The manner in which the victims uf Mary's persecution 
were put to death, is indeed shocking. But had the whole 
number been burnt at the same time and place, the scens 
voold have Wen far less horrible than the miscalled " fields 
of glory" at Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet* and other 
{daces, where Marlborough gained his bloody laurels. 
IVIiat are 300 suRering victims compared with ^ or 30 
thousand! As to the degree of sulTeriiig, probably there 
were many thousands of the victims of Marlborough's ambi- 
tion v\\o severally endured greater and more durable 
torments, than were sufTered in the Qamcs of Miiry's perse- 
cution. 

TJie distinction which is now made between war-makers 
^nd persecutors will hereafter be done away, and the former 
will be regarded with as great abhorrence as tlie latter. In- 
deed war-makers have been the most wanton and bloody 
persecutors which the patience of God ever suffered to live 
en earth. As to tlte motives of those who persecute on ac- 
count of supposed erroneous opinions in religion, tliey cannot 
be more abominable than tlic motives of war-makcrs; and 
the delusion as to the right of rulers is probably the same in 
both cases. 

, The wars on the continent of Europe, in wliich William 
.111. and tlie Duke of Marlborough were so zealously en- 
,gagcd, were made on the [in-tcxt of " preserving the balance 
:of power." In such wars niillioRs of lives and thouaanda of 

R (Billions of proiKrty have been wiikedly aarrificed by the 
European governments. Rut when have they made suck ; 
Vol. 11. M. 9. r. 
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sacrifices to preserve the balance otjustiUf or the balance of 
peace ! Had they been as anxious to preserve these balan^ 
cesy as thej have been to acquire military renown^ war might 
long ago have been banished from Christendom. 

To immortalize the name and deeds of Marlborough^ 
Blenheim Castle was bestowed on him and his heirs — a de- 
scription of which is given in White's << Letters on England.** 
He says that << Parliament, in the reign of Queen Anne^ 
voted half a million of pounds sterling to complete the build- 
ing.'* He also describes, among other objects, a towering 
pillar with the statue of the Duke on its summit ; and on the 
sides of the pillar are inscribed — << The acts of Parliament 
whicli entailed the honors and estates,'* and also a pompous 
account of his exploits and character, as 

** Illustrious Monuments 
Of Marlborough's g'lory 

and 
Of Britain's gratitude." 

We lay no claim to the spirit of prophecy, nor do we 
need it to anticipate the day when Blenheim Castle and the 
magnificent pillar \Nill be regarded by posterity, as 

Deplorable, ill-judged Monuments 
Of Marlborcugn's bloody career 

and 
Britain's love of martial fame. 

For Marlborough «came not to save men's lives, but to 
destroy them ;" and posterity will find out better methods of 
employing money, than that of baying warSf or encouraging 
men to murder one another. Such a manner of rewarding 
a man for his agency in producing a needless war, and caus- 
ing the slaughter of a hundred thousand of his brethren, 
is sowing the seeds of future wars, and renders them almost 
inevitable. << Monuments and other {fosthumous tokens of 
great respect have much influence in society ; they rouse 
the torpid spirit, and stimulate men to go and do likewise, 
that they may be honoured in the same way.'* — WhiU?s LeU 
lets on England^ vol. i. p. 306. 



BCHAinTT TO A SOUIBK BT IXDIA. 

A soLDtBB in India wis conderanrd by a yalire Coait 
Martial to be shot ■' for desertion when on dutr as a sentTyy 
and for taking away twenty six inguts of silver, valued at 
1079 rupees, the property of tlie state placed under his 
charge." Tlie Governor General commuted the punishment, 
assigning the folluning reasun : — " There «aa gross injustice 
in subjecting the cupidity of the Sepoy to the temptation 
which a number of ingots of silver, not secured in any man- 
ner, necessarily offered. The Commander in Chief is 
pleased to commute the punishment of death into five years* 
labour on the roads." 

Suppkment to ihe ladia Caitlle, MartA 15, I8t9- 

The humane princi[iles, ailopted by the Marquis of Has- 
tings, the Governor General of India, are worthy to be 
disseminated and reiluced to practice in all countries. The 
principles are thc-ae, — That human life should not bo taken 
for an oSence to which the culprit was exposed by the neg- 
lect or injustice of those in power; and that, in ordaining 
pnnishment, tbe magistrate should inquire, wlietber tha 
crime had not occurred through some inexcusable fault on 
the part ot government. 

Wheo rulers act in character, they are as fathers to thuM 
over whtHn they bear rule. If a child has committed an of- 
fence. \iU parents should inquire, whether Uey have not 
caused the transgression by some injustice or neglect of 
duty ; and when this is found to have been the fact, how 
cruel must it be in the parents to take the life of the cliild ! 
If they have neglected to give him a virtuous education, — 
if thry have tRught him to defraud, to lie, to steal, or to 
oinrder fr>r their ndrantage, — or if their own examples have 
exposed liim to frirm vicious habits ; these things 'should be 
duly considered in determining the kind and degree of pun- 
ishment to be inflicted. Nor should the parents hesitate to 
confess and censure what has been wrong on their part, 
while they blame or chastise their son. How shocking to 
sec a father punish bis chBd wilhont mercy, for an oHkoW 



men nf the natioiit who are usually under the influence of ths 
court, resolve (for it is their interest) to supjMirt their royal 
muster, and are never at a loss to invent aonie coiourabk 
pretence fur engaf!;iDg tbe natinn in the horrors of war. 
Taxes of the most burtliensome kind are levied, soldiers an 
collected, so as to leave a paucity of husbandmen ; reviews 
and encampments succeed ; and at last fifteen or twen^ 
tliuusand men meet on a plain, and coolly shed each others 
blood, without the smallest personal animosity, or the shadow 
of a provocation. The kings, in the mean time, and the 
grandees, who have employed these pmtr innocent victims to 
nboot bullets at each others heads, remain quietly at home, 
and amuse themselves, in tbe intervals of balls, huntirtg 
schemes, and pleasures of every sgieries, with reading at th« 
fire-side, and over a cup of chocolate, tbe despatches from 
the army, and the news in the Extraordinary Gazette. Old 
Horace very ti-uly observes, that whatever mad froUclcfi enter 
into the heads of kings, it is the common peojde, that is, the 
honest arlizan, and the industrious Iribi's in tbe middle ranki^ 
imoffinded and unoffending, who chiefly suBer in the evil a»- 
sequcnces. If tlic King of i'russia were nut at the head of 
sume of the best troops in tbe universe, he would he Judged 
more worthy of being tried, cast, and condemned, at the Old 
Bailey, than any sbedder of blood who ever died by a baiter. 
But he 19 a king ; but be is a hero ; — those names faacinata 
us, and we enrol the butcher of mankind among their bea* 
efactors. 

When one considers the dreadful circumstances liiat at- 
tend even victories, one cannot help being a little shocked 
at the exultation which they occasion. I have often thought 
it would be a laughable scene, if there were nnt too much of 
the melancholy in it, when a circle of eager politician!! have 
met to congratulate each other on a piece nf good news just 
arrived. Every eye sparkles witli delight; every voice is 
raised in announcing the happy event. And what is tbe 
cause of all this joy ? and for what are our windows illumi- 
nated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and feasts celebrated? 
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We have had a auccpssrul engagement. We have left a 
thousant) of the enemy dead on the field of hatUe, and only 
nine hundred nf our cnuntrymen. Charming news ! it vm 
a gloriou.t battle ! But before you give a loose to your rap* 
tures, pAUHK a while; and consider, that to every one of 
these nineteen liundied, life was no less sweet than it is to 
you J tiiat to ttie far greater part of them there probably 
were wives, fathers, muthera, snns, daughters, Bisters^ broth- 
era, and frienda, all uf whom are at this moment bewailing 
that event whicli occasiona your foolish and brutal triumph. 

The whole time of a war ought to be a time of general 
mourning, a mournhig in the lieart, a mourning; much mora 
sincere than on the death of one of those princes whose ao 
enrsed ambition is often the sole cause of war. Indeed, that 
a, whole people should tamely submit to the evils of war, be- 
cause it ia the will of a few vain, selfish, ignorarit, though 
exalted individuals, is a phicnomenon almoat unaccountable. 
But tliey are. led away by falne glory, hy their passions, by 
the.ir vices. Tliey itflcrt not ; and, indeed, if they did ro- 
flert, and opinise, what wuuld avail the oppusitiou of unarm- 
cd myriads to the manda'e of a government supported by a 
itanding army f Many of the Euroiiean nations are eutirely 
military ; war is their trnde ; and when they have no etn- 
jilnymeiit at hume, or near it, they blush not to let tlicm- 
ielves out to slicd any blood in any cause of the best pay- 
laaster. Ye beasts of the forest, no longer allow that mail' 
is your superior, while tlicrc is found on the face of the earth 
•uch degi nerncy I 

Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, conduct, 
lUid consequences ; but to many rulers and {lotentatrn moral- 
ity and religion apjiear aa tho inventions of imliticians to 
facilitate subordination. The principal objects of crowned 
heads, and their minion'^, lire the extension of empire, the 
augmentation of a revenue, or the annihilation of their sub- 
jects' liberty. Their restraints in the pursuit uf these objects 
arc not those of morality and religion, but solely reasons of 
state, and political caution, riausibtc words are used, hot 
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tliey are only used to hide the defonnity of tbe real principles 
Wherever a war is deemed desirable in an interested TieWf 
a specious pretext never yet remained unfound. Morali^ ii 
as little considered in the beginning, as in the prosecution tf 
.war. The most solemn treaticfs and engagements are vio- 
lated by the governing part of the nation, with no more 
scruple than oaths and bonds are broken by a cheat nA a 
villain in the walks of private life. Does the diiferettcs if 
rank and situation make any difference in the atrodty sf 
crimes ? If any, it renders a thousand times more criflusil 
than that of a thief, the villany of them, who, by ▼iolatiBg 
every sacred obligation between nation and nation^ give ite 
to miseries and mischiefs most dreadtul in their nature ; and 
to which no human power can say, Thus far shall ye pvoeseii 
and no further. Are not the natural and moral evils of lib 
sufficient, but they must be rendered more acute, more ns* 
merous, and more embittered by artificial means i Mj hsait 
Heeds over those complicated scenes of woe, for wUcb w 
epithet can be found sufficiently descriptive* Lai^gm^ ||pi 
fai labouring to express the horrors of war amid privals bm^ 
flies, who are so unfortunate as to be situated oii As smi 
ofit 

War, however, it will be said, has always been peraillid 
by Providence. This is, indeedy true ; but it has beea. sa|f 
permitted as a scourge. Let a spirit and aetivilj be exetUd 
in regdating the morals of a nation^ equal to that if^ 
wluch war, and all its aj^aratus, are attended .to» and 
kind will no longer be scoorg^, neither vefll it be 
to evacuate an empire of its members, for note will be i^- 
perfittous. Let usy according to the advice of a 
Divine of the present age, think less of onr fleete 
armies, and more of our faith and practice. While vnijijf^ 
warriors, with all our pretensions to ctviliauUio% we are 
savages. 
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THIRD REPORT OF THB SOCIETY IN XONDON. 

The experience of tiie past year has confirmed the hopes whicb 
have been entertained by your Committee, that the advancement 
ofthe cause of Peace, although not rapid, would continue pro- 
grchsivelj to gain ground. They have hitherto witnessed with 
peculiar satisfaction the fulfilment of their hopes; and whilst 
each succeeding year has added to the number of the avowed 
supporters of tlieir cause, a still greater number have been led to 
examine a question of such vital im(>ortance to the interests of 
mankind with that attention wliich its importance demands— and 
have acknowledged thatJthey have obtained more correct views 
ofthe nature and effects of war, and have been induced to forego 
opinions founded on the principles of pagan morality, rather tliaa 
on the pure and peaceable principles of Christianity. 

Your Committee have not calculated upon any very great effect 
is the results of their labours, but they are more and more con- 
vinced that an exposition of the evils and antichristian nature of 
War cannot fail to produce a considerable effect on the minds of 
reflecting men ; and they are persuaded that the more it is in- 
vestigated in its various characteristics, the more atrocious will 
it appear, and the more apparent will be the false colouring under 
which the deformity of its features is disguised; and its enormi- 
ties palliated. To effect any material change in the public mind^ 
roust be the work of time and unceasing exertion, for it would be 
unreasonable to anticipate the speedy accomplishment of an ob- 
ject which aims at the destruction of some of the most deeply 
rooted passions and prejudices of the human mind. By a systeni 
of persevering exertion, a barrier may however be raised against 
this tremendous evil, and thuse obstacles which are opposed to 
the abolition of War may prove to be less formidable than are 
generally supposed. However visionary the idea may be deem- 
ed, the testimony of many great and powerful men may be ad- 
duced to sanction the opinion of its practicability, considered 
merely as a political measure, if, then, the prevention of gen- 
eral war be considered attainable by the politician, surely the 
Christian, relying on the fulfilment of the Divine prophecieSi 
need not despair of the possibility ! Let him rather use every 
lawful moral means to effect it 5 and let those means be commen- 
wrate to that light, which, powerfully aided by the Societies for 
extending the benefit of Education and the diffusion of the Holy 
Scriptures, is pervading every quarter of the globe. 

No new Tract has been added to your publications since last 
year. A new edition of Tract No. 3, consisting of 10,000 copies, 
one of No. 5, consisting of 5,000 copies, and 10,0(K) copies of the 
Second Report, have been printed since last year, making a 
grand total of 153,000 Tracts, Reports, &c. printed since the for- 
mation of the Society. The circulation of Tracts has been cou- 

VoL U. JVo. 9. 4 
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tiniied, und about SO^OOO have been dUtribated and disposed of. 
Ad edition of 3000 copies of the Solemn Review has been printed 
at Prnnont, in Germany ; and these have been circulated throngfi 
the hands of the bc»oksellers in the principal towns in Germisj 
and Switzerland, from the grand fiur at Leipzig. Inqairies hsve 
been made for the other Tracts, but ^our Committee having^ken 
some preliminary measures with a view to publishing in Frendi 
and Dutch, have not yet thought it prudent to add to the number 
of Tracts in German. 

Various opportunities have been embraced for forwarding copies 
of your Tracts to different individuals on the Continent, many ef 
them higlily estimable from their religious and benevolent charac- 
ters ; and your Committe hope that many of these will be rankei 
amongst their correspondents. 

Consistently wiUi that respect which is at all times due to the 
constituted authorities of the country, your Committee presented 
to His Royal Highness the Prinee Regent an address, at the same 
time requesting his acceptance of a set of ihe Society^s piri>liei- 
tions. These were delivered into the hands of Lord Sidmoutk 
by a deputation from the Committee, and he promised to take an 
early opportunity of presenting them to His Royal Highness. 

The intended journey of Mr. Clarkson to Aix-la-chapelle 
being made known to the Committee, an Address was pre^ured 
to the Congress about to assemble at that place, which your Cop- 
mittee have the satisfaction to learn was circulated agreeably te 
their wishes. 

On the same occasion, an Address to the Emperor of Bnnij 
was presented to him, with a copy of the Tracts. For ai| aocouat 
of the manner in which these were received, your Committee 
refer you to some particulars of an interview of Mr. Clarkson 
with that monarch, and to the Bmperors reply to the Address of 
your Committee, which was sent to England by the Rev. l^wis 
Way. 

The proceedings of the Allied Sovereigns at the Congress, and 
their declaration, afford the pleasing hope that their influence will 
be exerted to preserve the peace which has been so happily re- 
stored to Europe. 

The amount of Subscriptions and Donations ending June 14, 
* 1819, is 4&4/. lis. Sd, making the total receipts of the society 
1073/. 16s. Id. Between two and three hundred new Subscribers 
are reported since last year. Additional Auxiliary Societies hate 
been established within the year at Worcester, Frome, and Dun- 
dee; and a Ladies' Association at LymiDgton, Hants. The 
progress of the Societies previously established, which have re- 
ported to your Committee, is encouraging ; and some of them 
nave been actively engaged in pursuing the objects of the Society. 
A Society in eommunication with your Committee has been 
established at Glasgow, from whose zealous and active co-opera- 
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tion your Committee anticipate the greatest assistance in this 
^'ork. This Societj has circulated some thousands of yuur pub- 
licationS) besides several editions of Tracts of their own selec- 
tion, and an excellent Address adapted for general circulation. 

The accounts from America continue to give a favourable 
statement of the progress of Peace Societies, upwards of twenty 
being now formed on tliat continent. The Massachusetts Soci- 
ety m the year 1818 had distributed upwards of 8000 Tracts, 
and had received an accession of 246 new Members. The Society 
at New York had also circulated some thousands of Tracts, and is 
reported to be in a state of progressive increase. Besides these 
eflorts, different individuals have exerted themselves with activity 
in the distribution of pamphlets. One individual, a mechanic in 
the State of New York, has published at his own expense 14,000 
copies of the Friend of Peace, and 2,500 copies of the Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War. 

Your Committee have continued to derive support from the 
Editors ot different periodical publications and newspapers, who 
have occasionally inserted articles favourable to their views. 
To the Editor of the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette they feel 
particularly indebted, for his able and valuable services, and the 
zeal with which he has espoused the cause of the Society. 

Tlie Herald of Peace which was announced in the last Report^ 
was published on the 1st of January, 1819, and has proved, a^ the 
Committee had anticipated, a most valuable auxiliary. To the 
Editor the Committee acknowledge their warmest obligations. 
Tlie thanks of the Committee are also due to the Editor of the 
British Magazine for the services which he has rendered to the 
Society in that valuable miscellany. 



POEM ON DEATH, 
By Beilbt Porteus, a. m. 
•*Twas man himself 



Brought Death into the world, and man himself 
Gave keenne^ to hit darts, quickened his pacet 
And muldply'd destruction on mankind. 

First £nvy« eldest4x>m of Hell» embrued 
Her hands m bloods and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which Nature never made. 
And God abhoned, 

————— with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run» 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy Ambition saw, and soon improved 
The execrably deed*— ^Twas not enough 



By subtle fraud to snatch a mj^e life^ 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdoms fell 

To sate die lust of power i more horrid stiUf 

The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 

Became its boast — One murder made a viUaifif 

Millions a hero.— Princes were privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men i 

And men that they axe brethren ? Why delight 

In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 

In one soft bond of amity and love ? 

Yet still they breathe destruction» still go on 

Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave* 

Artificers of death ! Still monarchs dream 

01 universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. — Blast the design* 

Great God of hosts ; nor let thy creatures fall 

Unpitied victims at ambition's shrine ! 






'\ . A PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF PIRACY. 

The numerous instances of piracy, and of executions for Ae 
crime, demand a solemn inquiry respecting the best means fn 
abolishing the evil. But to apply means to the best advanta^ 
for the suppression or removal of the evil, it is important that iti 
nature, its causes, and its extent should be well understood. 

Dictionaries inform us that piracy is ** the act or practice of 
robbing on the sea," and that a pirate is ** a sea robber." 

The definition extends to all unjust depredations on the seasy 
whether by an individual, a few associates, or a laige company*— 
whether without license or by order of a government — ^by A]ge> 
rines, Europeans, or Americans — by Heathens, Mahometans, or 
Christians. The whole business of maritime robbery, in all its 
horrid forms, is clearly and justly included in the common and 
authorized definition of piracy. Of what an alarming extent* 
then, is the evil for which a remedy is needed ! 

Piracy, by whomsoever practised or licensed, is of the nature of 
offensive war* It is either perpetrated without any provocation, 
or innocent merchants are made to svtScr for the stns of their 
rulers. In either case it is ofiensive war on the real sufferers. 

The practice of piracy is of ancient date. It probably originated 
in the avarice of one barbarian ; and the example was followed by 
others till it became a well known but horrible practice* An en* 
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ter{msing and fvccessfnl ptntte might Teadilj obtaiB asaociates* 
who would acknowledge him as their Chie£ When his followers 
became very numerous^ and gained an establishment in some 
country, then the Chief might assume the title and authority of a 
King. Thus the Saxon bands that ravaged and conquered Britain 
had their Chiefs, who became Kings, after having subdued the 
country. The present King perhaps in almost every countiy is 
the successor if not the descendant of some ancient and renowned 
robber or pirate. 

That our readers may clearly discern the justice of classing all 
maritime depredations under the general name of piracy, let it be 
supposed that Hengist, the Saxon, commenced robbery on the 
seas as a private individual ; that, after several successful exploits, 
he obtained 5 associates, of whom he was the Chief; that as he 
continued his depredations, his followers increased to 20 — to 50 — 
to 100— to 500 — to 1000 ; that he then formed an alliance with 
Horsa and invaded Britain — made a conquest of a part of the 
country and assumed the title of King — and was so acknowledged 
by his followers. Suppose also that in every stage of his advance- 
ment he practised depredation, and multiplied mischiefs according 
to the increase of his adherents : — At what stage of his progress 
did his depredations cease to be piracy ? Had he any more right 
to practise or authorize depredation after he became a King, than 
he had when a Chief of 50 men, or when without any associate or 
follower ? We presume he had not, and that depredation was 
piracyy and Hengist a pirate, as long as he practised robbing on 
the sea. But, when a King, he had as good a right to authorize 
depredation as any of his sucees^ois on the throne of Britain, or 
as the government of any other country. ** By what right,'' said 
Alexander to a pirate, ** do you infest the seas ?*' The pirate re- 
pliedy ** By the same that you infest the universe/' This was a 
just answer, and it is applicable in all similar cases. Unlicensed 
pirates may truly affirm that they have the same right to practise 
depredation as rulers— meaning that nothing but an assumed right 
exists in either case. 

Perhaps there is no Christian nation which has not reproached 
die Algerines m pirates. But what valid leason can be given why 
all the maritime powers are not liable to the same reproach i 
The Algerines indeed capture merchant vessels from nations with 
whose government they are at war ; and which of the other mar- 
itime powers does not follow the barbarous example ? Is it not 
then a truth, that the reproach, so abundantly cast on the Alge- 
riiies, is unjust, or, that all die maritime powers of Christendom 
are liable to the same condemnation ? 

Besides^ in every war between these Christian nations, does not 
each accuse the other of *' rMiug " merchant vessels ? And are 
not these mutual accusations weu founded i If so, what are the 
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ber of pirates, and save many souls from perdition. Such a method 
for preventing crime would probably do more good than all the 
terrors of the most sanguinary laws. 

Many of those who have already commenced the practice of 
piracy, might doubtless be recovered by the power of kindness aid 
persuasion. They are perhaps not more deluded, nor more d& 
praved, than the greater part of those who have far many years 
been employed in similar acts of violence and depredation, under 
license or by order of governments. Some of the pirates may 
have advanced beyond the reach of human means for their recov- 
ery. The number of these will be annually decreasing by death ; 
but all that can be done should be done to recover the wicked 
£rom the error of their ways. By due exertions to reclaim, and 
proper efforts to prevent recruits, the piratical bands may soon be 
so diminished, that the remainder would be easily dispersed or 
subdued. The actual injuries which these depraved men have 
sustained by the ruinous policy and neglects of governments, 
should not be forgotten in the attempts to recover or subdue them. 
If their piratical wars were directed only against the persons vdw 
have injured them, they would have better ground to call them 
defentive m^ars than governments have generally had in their van 
with each other. But if those in power would give these niiaed 
men a fair example of genuine repentance and refbrmatioii» by 
openly renouncing their own forms of depredation, it might have 
a more salutary influence than any step which has yet been 
taken for the suppression of piracy. When rulers are prqxued tD 
give such an example, we have no doubt that they will eflFoct a 
speedy and extensive diminution of the *^ practice of robUng on 
the sea." 

It can hardly be too often repeated that rulers should be as 
fathers, and govern with the kindness and solicitude of wise and 
benevolent parents. We then ask. Does it become a £ithei>' 
a Christian father, to educate his children in the practice of rapine 
and violence ? And must it not be an extreme case which w3l 
justify him in taking the lives of his children for imitating his own 
example— and especially, to do this prior to exhibiting any evi* 
dence of reformation in himself? 

Since the commencement of 1819, no less than seven pirates 
have been hanged in Boston ; and, from the narratives givc^ of 
them, it appears that all these deluded and hardened men had 
been previously employed in some form.c^ govermmaU'defredatm i 
We forbear a full expression of what we think and fed in view of 
these deplorable facts, and leave the subject to the serious refleo* 
tions of a Christian community. We may, however, observe, that 
the following question will one day have an impartial hearing >-• 
Which deserves the j^^reater reproach and the heavier doom, ibe 
parent who causes his children to form habiu of depredation md 
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yiolcnce« or the children^ thus rained, who, when tamed oat to 
act for diemselves> follow their trade to provide the means of sab- 
sistance ? 

How forcible and pertinent was the language of Wellington's 
soldter» when about to be hanged for shooting and robbing the 
French peasant :— -*' Bad lack to the Duke of Wellington ! He 
is no Irishman's friend any way. I have killed many a score of 
Frenchmen by his orders, and when I jast took it in my head to 
Idll one on my own account^ by the powers, he has tacked me ap 
for it!" — So many of the pirates may perhaps justly say — ^We 
have robbed many vessels by order of government, and were 
applauded for our deeds ; but when we ** took it in our heads '' to 
rob on our ** own account,* we were soon doomed to the gallows I 



EXPLANATION OF THINGS WONDEBFUL. 

How came public war to be the resort of Christian nations, to decide 
tlie quarrels of rulers ? 

Whence did the laws of war derive their barbarous character ? 

How did the bloody profession of arms obtain its astonishing popu- 
larity? 

To men of benevolent minds, who have not thoroaghly exam- 
ined the subject, these interrogations present difficmties which 
jeem to them unaccountable. But the facts suggested in the 
^Flan for the Abolition of Puracy/' will throwiight on the 
qoestioQi and lead to a solution of the difficulties. 

As the saccessfiil Chiefs among robbers and pirates acquired 
IPealtfay crowns and dominions by rapine and violence, a daz* 
dtng lustre was thrown around th^ atrocities which bewildered 
Ae minds of the heedless multitude. Havine by such means 
gamed an establishment^ it became an object wim uese Chie& to 
fQpport the deluston» by cultivating the mghest respect for martial 
deeds* lest their own characters should sink in public estimation. 
Individuals who had contribated much to the elevation of these 
Chiefs were abundantly rewarded with wealth and honons and 
ttu increased the spl^dor and the charms of the military pro* 
'^bsHon. The descendants and successors of such royal and noUc 
jobbers, were naturally induced to extol the sanguinary exploits of 
tfaeir fiuhers, by which they obtained wealth and power. Thus 
Ae dduttve tnflueiice has been transmitted from fiumr to son, and 
fioni age to age. 

- When rulers, such as we have described, professed thft Christian 
sdigion, from motives of policy rather dian love to its precepts ; 
flieT of course retained their passion fi>r military fame, and made 
Ifanr fdigion a doak (or their crtmies. The laws of war wext 
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origiaallf the laws of barttsriaiu— made sccordiag to tbeir ovd 
bntrtt- These laws, with tome modificationi and improvemniti, 
are now the laws of war amorg nations called civilized ; but the7 
are *till -a " barbarous code," and far more worthy to be denotni- 
nated the laws of robbers and pirates than the laws of Chiiitias 
nations. For they justify deeds as horrible and unrigbtcout at 
any pirate or murderer can desire to perpetrate. 

We may also remark) ai a melancboly fact, that among the 
numerous descendants and successors of those barbarian Cbie& 
who acquired crowns, there have been but few who were worthy 
of the name of Christians, or who appear to have been goremed 
by purer modve* or better principles than those by which their 
ancestors acquired dominion. Hence, the rights, the pinperty 
and the lives of subjects, and the principles of humanity, reUgioo 
and justice, have all been made subordinate to the glory of the 
military profession, and wantonly sacrificed to the yuggimawl, 
martial glory ! — an 1i>ol which is at once the boast and the re* 
proach of every Christian country ! 

On such grounds we may rationally account for the frequent 
appeals to arms — for the inhuman character of the laws of war, 
and for the Vi^uieful popularity of the military profession. — On the . 
satr.e ginunds also, we may account, for all the supposed nece»> 
sity of public war. As soon as the several govemments shall 
prefer " tlie wisdom that is from above " to the di^ibotical wi^ora 
which descended from robbers and pirates, they m^y safely com- 
mence the work of beating their swords into ploughshares.— , 
And blessed will be tliose nuert who shall lead the way to such i 
jeformaiion. 

Itct Christians then of every name unite in one grand and b» 
nevolent e&brti to persuade and enable; the rulers of nations to 
abandon the policy of ancient rotbersi — and to adupt, as the tule 
9f their conduct towards each other, the just and benign precefU 
of the Prince of peace. 



TdB SWORD AND THE PLnrGIISHAHB. 
(ImuoiedjFm the Jiulian •/ <?rilh.'J 

As in ihi) world of chance and change 
Incongruous characters must range. 

They sometimes strangely meet : 
Unironted guest in sylvan scene, 
A Sword) upon the village green, 

Beheld a Ploughshare set. 
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** How I lament thy abject state ! 
Mid rustics, doomed by adverse fate« 

To live in dust and clay ! 
Ty in the hand of Mars may shiney 
Or grasped by Pallas, maid divine* 

Emit a brighter ray : 

I then shall flash with lightning ^leam— - 
At my command the sanguine stream 

Shall flow 'mid corse.<« pale — 
Or» should my pride of strength arise» 
I rule the nations' destinies, 

While law and justice fail.'* 

** And I," the Ploughshare calm replied, 
''I should abhor, with barbarous pridCf 

In human blood to lave ; 
I joy the wide champaign to view, 
Where fern and dock and thistles grew. 

With yellow harvests wave. 

^ I too. could such a tribute please. 
Might boast beyond rhe eastern seas» 

The triumphs of my sway ; 
As public proof of just respect* 
Imperial hands my course direct* 
Through fields of rich Cathay* 

** But I such vain applause disclaim-— 
I slight the candidate for fame. 

With barren Lcurels crowned t 
More dear is humble life to me* 
And I my highest honour see 

In shedding Uessbgs round* 

** Nor thou my lowly toil deride* 
For thou must bend ify heart of pride* 

My useful arts to learn 1 
Yes—* iambs with wolves shall range the mead* 
And flowery bands the tiger lead* 

And Swords to Ploughshares turn.* '* 

ff§§e. For this ankle on <*The Sword and the Ploughshare*'' 
are indebted to the Hkkald op Ptaci. War is the grand ene- 
of Agriculture* and has long held a baneful preeminence. 
MS been regarded as the Friend and Protector of the farmer* 
Ik in truth it devours and destroys the fruits of his labor, im> 
latins progress* endangers his welfiure and liberty* oppresses 
I' with taxes without number and wiihoot mcre yi " Mid deouaub 
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something of the " price of blood *' to be paid on almost every 
article which he eats, or drinks, or wears, — ^but never says, *« It is 
enough." 

We rejoice in the laudable exertions of our fellow citizens, to 
raise the dignity of Agriculture. In a letter to the Editor of the 
Rural Magazine, Mr Adams, formerly President of the United 
States, observes — '* As Agriculture is the nursing mother of aD, 
it cannot be too assiduously cultivated ; nor is it likely to be too 
much honoured, while mercantile profits are so much greater and 
military glory is esteemed the highest ^lory.'* — It b pleasing to 
behold a large number of our most emment statesmen of differeitt 
politics, laying aside party animosities, uniting and employing their 
talents to advance the Agriculture of our country. Former 
Presidents of the United States, their Secretaries and many other 
men of high standing, arc now officers or members of Agricultural 
Societies, and take an active part in promoting their laudable 
objects. 

Men are fond of the race for distinction and preeminence ; and 
we hope that in future this race will be run by our countrymen in 
the paths of peace, agriculture and public utility — in providing 
and multiplying the means of human subsistence, improvement, 
and happiness— in endeavours to excel, not in doing mischief but 
in doing good. Wc shall only add, that all the fhends of Agri* 
culture should be in heart, in profession and in practice* the ene- 
mies of war and the friends of peace,— and that many of them are 
really of this description. 



RECEITT ANHUAI. REFORTS OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 

We have just received the Second Report of the New York Peioe 
Society ; and have seen in a Newspaper ^n extract from the Second Re- 
port of the Rhode Island and Providence Plantations Peace Society. 
Many thousands of these Reports are probably now in circulation ; but 
we shall give an extract from each :— 

Jdlnv Fork Beport. 

The operations of the Society during the past year, thongh not 
very extensive, have, your Committee believe, contributed in no 
small degree to the furtherance of their object. The exertions of 
the Committee have been chiefly occupied in the cuculation of the 
best publications, tending to show that war is inconsistent with the 
Christian religion, aad the real interests of mankind. Besides a 
large edition of the Report of last year, of " Tract No. Ill, The 
Question of War reviewed,*' a considerable number of the Tracts 
previously published by the Society, Letters to Govemoi Strong, 
and some minor publicationsi the Committee have disthbat«( 
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about 1500 of different numbers of *' The Friend of Peace/* and 
some hundreds of Tracts and Addresses, received fiom the Lon« 
don, Glabgow, and other Peace Societies. One hundred copies of 
the Report read at our last Anniversary, and one entire set and 25 
copies of No. XIV. of the Friend of Peace, have been sent to the 
London Peace Society ; 50 copies of the Report, and a few copies 
of the other publications, to the Glasgow Peace Society ; 50 copied 
of the Report to the Massachusetts, and 50 to the Rhode Island, 
Peace Societies ; 300 copies of the Report, 100 each of Nos. 
XIV, XV, and XVI, of the Fiiend of Peace, 6 Reports of the 
London Society, and 6 each of their Tracts I to IV, and 24 Ad- 
dresses of the Glasgow Society, were forwarded to Yale College, 
m New Haven, for distribution at the Conmencement. 



Rhode Idand Report. 

Thsrb have been printed and purchased the past year, in be- 
half of the Society, 8736 Tracts, of which, 8000 copies of the 
** Address of the Glasgow Peace Society '* were attached to the 
Rhode Island Almanack. This mode of circulating information 
upon the subject of war we find highly useful, and are happy to 
state that it meets the approbation of the friends of peace, bodi in 
Europe and America, who propose following the example. Then 
have been distributed among the members ok this Society 236 
copies of the Friend of Peace, and 500 copies ot the Second An- 
laoal Report, These Tracts have been nvorably received, and 
■evexal within our knowledge have beea convisiced by reading 
them, of the impropriety of shedding the blood of their fillow- 
cieatitre% and have adopted different views upon the subject of 



There have been added to this Sodety the past year 20 mem- 
bers, which make our present number 114. Although oar addi- 
tions have not been great, yet we have reason to believe that the 
number of the fncaSg of peace in this State u constantly augment- 
ing. But we have reason to lament the death of two valnable 
members, one of whom was the ad Vice*President of the Society.* 
We condole with our brethren of the Massachusetts and Maine 
Peace Societies in die loss of several valuable members, eqiecially 
ilrhh the latter^ in the death of tlidr worthy President, the Rev. 
JDr* Appleton* 

* Benjamin Gardiner, Eeq. 
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PBOOBESS OF PUBI.IC SBNTmBHT. 

So recently as 1770, the African Slave-trade was popular to 
Europe and America ; it was encouraged and supported as t 
lucrative, laudabk and necessary commerce. The few pfailaDi 
thropists who then opposed this traffic were deemed fanatics. 

Prior to 1780 considerable light was thrown on the subject bf 
the discussions which accompanied the American ^^erointion. 

In 1783 the Federal Constitution was formed. Its veneratel 
(ramers» having fought seven years for liberty, were ashamed cfr 
plicitly to name the traffic in slaves as a thing to be tolerated 
among a free people ; and they had a presentiment that the tiam 
was at hand when sudM commerce would be exploded and abhoiw 
red as a crime. But so imperfect or so limited was the H^ 
which then prevailed, that an article, cautiously expressed but weB 
understood, was inserted in the Constitution to restrain Congroi 
from making any law to suppress the slave trade prior to 1808. 
As soon, however, as it was permitted by the Constitution, an act 
was passed prohibiting the further importation of Slaves into die 
United States. But this law has often been evaded, and too &«• 
quently violated with impunitj. 

Since the commencement ol 1810, provisions have been made 
by Congress, more efiectually to suppress the Slave-trade ; and it 
is now declared to be piracy and punishable with death. 

Such then has been the change in public sentiment, that a traffic 
or pnictice» which 50 years ago was generally deemed jnst and ne- 
cessary, is now ranked among the most flagitious crimes, as do* 
serving the severest penalty. 

We shall not stop to show the consistency of this law with 
another of nearly die same date, nor attempt to illustrate the di£> 
ference between trading in foreign human flesh and that of dfwmik, 
growth ; but we congratulate the friends of justice on the actml 
progress of light and philanthropy. 

More light will yet arise on the subject of the Slaye-trade and 
slavery ; but our object is to encourage the friends of peace. Tbe 
War-trade is the father of the Slave-ttade, and its crimes and 
mischiefs arc of greater extent. From the progress of sentiment j 
in respect to the child, we may infer what will hereafter be die 
public opinion in regard to its more abominable parent. 

It is now clearly seen that those governments were awfully de- 
luded who supposed they had a right to authorize the Slave-tradfr 
How horrible do those acts of government now appear which 
licensed subjects to go to the coasts of Africa, to buy or steal hu- 
man beings, to tear them from all they held dear on earth, trans- 
port them to a foreign land, and sell them, like beasts, into a state 
of slavery I What then in a future day will be thought of those 
rulers who instigate, encourage, and make war— who authorize 
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wholesale murder and depredation — ^who call into the field Tast 
armies of men and excite them to butcher one another, and who 
spread desolation and ruin among innocent people who never did 
them any harm ? Will not posterity deny the right of rulers in 
these cases* as enlightened men now deny their right to make 
human flesh an article of commerce ? Will they not also apply 
the term piracy to all maritime depredations, the term robbery to 
plundering on land, and the term murder to die homicides of war ? 
Will not the abominations of the War-trade and its promoters be 
held in more abhorrence in fifty years to come, tluui the Slave- 
trade and its agents are at the present time I Does it not then 
behove those vmo are anxious for posthumous fame and the grate- 
ful respect of posterity » to adopt some more excellent way, than 
either trafficking in human beings, or promoting the games of 
public war i As the inhuman Slave-dealer is now regarded with 
horror, as an enemy to the best interest of his species \ so it will 
fare with the boasting War-dealer in a still more enlightened age 
of the world. In respect to * the fame of all barbarous and san- 
guinary customs, old thines will pass away, and a mon^ philan- 
thropic scale of glory will be established, — a scale by which the 
promoters of peace and happiness will rise, and the promoters of 
war and mischief will sink in public estimation. 



AUSPICIOUS OGCUBRENCES. 

I. By a late act of Ck>ngress the Slave-trade has been pronounced pi- 
' WMsy, See the article on the Progress of Public Sentiment. 

- n. "An act was passed by the Legislature of New York, at the close of 
' Ave late session, exempting all persons, having religious scruples against 
' bearing arms, fh>m the performance of military duty in time of peace, 
. without requiring from such persons the payment of any fine or commu- 
tation whatever in lieu of such service."* The Rt firmer, 2}jsyt lB3ld» 
^ We sincerely regret that Massachusetts, the boasted cradle of ciTil 
^ tfA religious liberty, is so far behind her sister state in this important 
'. aSur I and tJiat peaceable men, by her laws, are still exposed to nuea or 
;. imprisonments for conscientiously declining to learn the art rf'hiUing their 
;. tr€thren / Can there be greater folly than that of pwmhing men for p«- 
' dific principles and dispositions ? 

' In. News of important events in Spain had been received prior to oar 
^ last Number— which we forbore to mention as favourable occurrences, 
k»t the next news should be, that the horrors of the French Revolution 
&ad been revived in Spain. But such moderation has been displayed by 
Ibe Spaniards, that we now hope tliey are destined to enjoy the blessingg 
of liberty and to give.an example of Revolution which will be glorious to 
Ihenselves and beneficial to the world. 

IV. A Ladies' Association has been formed in England to aid the *iSo* 
ciety for Promoting Permanent and Uaiversal Peace." We believe this 

* This article is given as we found it in Tbv Riroaxsm— we have not 
wnea any confirmation of it in any Newspaper, but we hope the statement 
10 correct. 
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example will be imitated on an extensiTe scale in everj eomttry, 
women in general to combine and employ their influence in & 
peace, they would soon free themseWea and their brethren from the 
and calamities of public war, and tlius become the cowhuskovs of 
world and the ouist of man. For men will cease to fig^t when 
sliall cease to smile at their sungruinary deeds. In the '^ HistonGal 
count of the Indian Nations," Mr. Heckewelder says that, *' ainoiig 
nations wars arc never brouj^ht to an end but by the inter fer ence of dtfj 
weaker sex." — And that " they, by their moving speechest pemiidi 
enraged ctlunbatants to bury their hatchets and make peace with 
otiier." — What then may not Cliristian women do by their powerfiil 
quence to preserve the peace of nations ! 

y. Every ncW and well written publication on the subject of 
favour of peace, may justly be regarded as an auspicious 
Besides the British publications and American reports which hjiTe 
been mentioned, we have the pleasure of stating that a very good Ai 
to the East Haddam Branch of Massachusetts Peace Society, by the 
S. Blakslee, has been published in Connecticut ; and ari article on 
vatcering, occupying thirty pages, has appeared in the last Number of ^ 
North American Ueview, which deserves and will dfiubtless receifc 
spectful attention from intelligfent politicians and philanthropist* in 
United States and other countries. 

YI. Since the last Number, several new members, of respectable 
ing, have been added to the M. P. S. — and we are informed that a 
or Auxiliary Society is about to be organized at Sackets Harbor, in 
York. 



NOTICES TO MEMBERS OF M. P. 8. 

In conformity to a recommendation of the Committee of Finance^ 
proved by Board of M. P. S. '^ the Treasurer is to UbC his exertioiii to i 
lect tlie subscriptions fur each year within the year, and as early in r 
year as is practicable ; and he is authorized to employ such fjersonor 
sons as may be necessar}* to collect such subscriptions, and also ar reow^,-, 
at the exptnse of the Society." At the Annital Meeting in Decemb^hek 
to present a Report to be published, exiiibiting not only the amor"" 
received, but "the number and amount of outstanding subscriptions.* 

It is hoped that the Members of the Society will be so punctual am Umi 
to sufler any delinquency to be prthlittted^ or much expense to be inc miU H 

The present state of the funds of the Society do not permit the " ** 

of the Committee of Inquiry to be published at present as a sc^,^ 
Tract. The Report is now under the consideration of a Committee i 
wish to make the best use of it to promote the objects of tlie Socr 
It contains the fruits of much investigation. 

Any person may become a Member of tlic Society, entitled to the Traelif 
for the present year by paying one dollar ; or by paying three dollan hn' 
may become a member, entitled to a copy of the eighteen Numbers of i 
Friend of Peace prior to 1820, and to copies of all the Numbers andj 
Tracts of the present year. 

Copies of the Solemn Review and of all the Nos. of the Friend of 
are constantly for sale at the Roston liookstore, by Cummings & Hilliaidy^ 
and by J. W. Burdiit, No. 94 Court Street, Boston. 

J. W. Burditt is assistant Treasurer, and will receive subscriptions 
deliver copies to any who wish to become members. 
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We agree with the President, that << the right of self-de- 
fence is alike necessary to nations and individual ;** and 
y/Q have been shocked by comparing the conduct of << indi- 
viduals/' who have been exeauted for murder, robbery or 
piracy, with the conduct of nations, in what they denomi- 
nate derensive wars. The case of Michael Powers, who 
was recently executed in Boston for the murder of Timothy 
Kennedy, demands a rchearing,--and it may yet lead to 
some useful reflections and results. The statement of the 
case by Powers, while under sentence of death, was proba- 
bly as correct and as deserving of credit, as the usual state- 
ments in war manifestoes. We shall give a summary of 
his narrative in regard to the af^jsn'cssions of Kennedy. 

Powers and Kennedy were cousins, and both from Ireland. 
When Kennedy w*a8 about to come to this country, Poweriy 
as a friend, lent him •< nine pounds five shillings ;** whick 
sum was to be paid by his << earliest earnings^ after his 
arrival. But Powers was << sadly disappointed ;'' Kennedy 
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^ said nothing about paying him,'' but *< shunned him,' 
and << abused him when reminded of the debf After long 
waiting. Powers had recourse to the law ; but unfortunate* 
ly he had no note nor any << evidence of his demand." 
The case was submitted to referees, who decided againt Pow- 
ers. He was therefore left without any legal means for the 
recovery of his debt, and was much exasperated. 

" But the right of self-defence never ceases" — Powers 
does not say what ho did further to << redress" the wrong ; 
yet, from the facts which appeared on his trial, it is pretty 
evident that he formed a settled purpose to revenge the 
injury by war ; that after repeated declarations of an inten* 
tion to kill Kennedy, he invited him to his house and ex- 
ecuted his purpose with an axe ; that he buried the remains 
of his victim, and took as plunder, his trunk, clothes, and 
money, and fled to Philadclpliia with a view to return to 
Ireland. 
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TIIE C18S OF MTCHAEl. POWERS REVIEWED. 
^^riHB rig^itt of self defence never ceases. It is among' Ihc most 



^ mm^^^t and U alike necessary to naiiuns and individuals.*' — Praiden^s 
f MMOge, 1818. 

. ' Such is tlic ambiguity of iangua.s;e that men of opposite 
I' opinions may ofleti adopt the same propositions. The 
1 M riglit of self-dcfonre" is admitted by all ; still there is a 
r gi'eat divpi*sity of opinion, as to the temper which may 
properly bo displayed, and the means which may justly be 
employed in the various cases of injury and aggressitm. 

The language of tlie President of ttie United States, which 
we havA selected, as the motto for tliis article, was probably 
understood by the lovers of war, as impiiirtinj; that, in 1818^ 
our government had just grounds for coliiimcnring a defen- 
sive war on Spain. But 18 months subsequent to that mes- 
sage, the President recommended still longer forbearance. 
In the mean time, he exercised *< the right of self-defence'^ 
by negotiations, arguments and remonstrances. If instead 
of this course, there had been an immediate resort to arms^ 
many thousands of our citizens and as many Spaniards^ 
who arc^ now alive, would probably before this day have 
been hurried into eternity ; and a lamentable train of crimes 
and miseries would have kern entailed on the people of the 
two nations. In this case every philanthropist will approve 
the forbearing policy which has been pursued by our gov- 
ernment. 

Vd. U. No. 10. 1 



Third. Powera made no parade to girt celebrity to 
sanguinary exploit Among his preparations forwar»we 
hear of no public prayers fur the success of his arms ; and 
after the yictoryy we hear nothing of festivals^ triunphSf 
and public rejoicings. 

But i^oTernments, in what they call defensive war* adopt 
a far more exceptionable coui*se. They make war on ub- 
offending subjects fur the alleged offences of rulers ; thej 
entice or compel innocent people to exiNiae their Uvea ia 
the work of human slaughter ; they solicit public prayers 
for the aid of Ucaveuy not only to protect^heir troops in the 
hour of danger, but to etiablc them to destroy brethrci 
as innocent as themselves ; and if victory is obtained by 
the slaughter of thousands of friends and ten thousands of 
the opiNKsing army^ the bli>ody event is cclebrati*d at gmt 
expense, and tho most horrible exploits are blaaeoned as 
deed sof glory. 

Besides, in making their pretended defrnsive wars on lbs 
innocent of another country, rulers actually make af^res- 
sive war on their own subjects, by exposing their lives in 
needless contests, taking their property to defray the expen- 
ses of their quarrels, and filling their country with crime, 
mourning and wretchrdness. 

Suppose that Powers, instead of the course he adopted, 
had hin^d a band of bloody men,— had sent them to Ireland 
and killed 20 or SO of Kennedy's friends and relations, and 
plundered their habitations ; then, on the return of these 
murderers, had proclaimed liis victory, exhibited his trophies 
and appointed a day of festivity and iTJoiring : — would 
not this hr.ve been a striking miniature of the pretended 
defensive wais in which Christian nations have acquired 
their boasted but bloody renown ? 

It is probable that by *• false coloi-s" or pretences, Ken- 
nedy was «* decoyed" into tho house of Powers, and there 
mui'dered in a defenceless state. In a ('imilar manner an 
Indian Chief and Francis the Prophet lost their lives in the 
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Seminole war. Conduct of this odious character has often 
been practised and jubtificd in the wars of nations. 

It will be said that the war of Powers on Kennedy was 
a war of rtvenge, and not strictly a war in ^^ sdj'defencej^ 
This is very true ; but it was just such a war as bewildered 
nations call defensive war ; nor have they* in general* any 
better plea to justify their wars, than might have been ur- 
ged by Powers in his own vindication. To <* redress'' 
wrongs and pi^event further aggressions, are the common 
pretexts for what is called defensive war ; and on such 
ground, the crime of Powers has often been multiplied fifty 
thousand fold, and celebrated as glorious deeds of patriot- 



Had it not been for the atrocious sentiment, that << one 
murder makes a villian ; millions, a hero ;" the counsellors 
fsr Powers might have made a formidable defence on the 
ground of the •< laws of war," and the exampxxs of rulers 
of every country. 

It must doubtless be shocking to Christians to tliink, that 
the greater part of the homicides of war arc as perfectly 
myust and atrocious, as the deed for which Michael Powers 
waa hanged. But we wish <hem seriously to inquire on 
what ground they can be considered as less unjust, while 
in fact, the innocent ai*o made to suffer for crimes, or pre- 
tended crimes, whicii they never committed. 

"Whatever abatement of guilt the righteous Judge may 
make for the delusions which accompany the murders of 
war, we are fully pursuaded, that nine in ten of all the 
wars of Christendom have been as perfectly wanton, unjust, 
and unnecessary, as tlie war of Powers on Kennedy. His 
war became necessary Irom the violence and delusion of 
his passions ; and to a similar source we may justly impute 
the supposed necessity of wars in generaL Had Powers 
adopted the Christian maxim, — It is better to suffer wrong 
ilian do wrong, his war and all its consequences, might have 
been avoided, with honor and advantage to himself. On 
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the same principle and with the sane ease, tlie ealanitiea 
of imblic war might be avoided to the honor and advantage 
of all nations. 

It is easily seen that among men in private fitatioiiB« a 
spirit of forbearance one towards another is highly condu- 
cive to the welfare of society, and to the safety of indivldv- 
als. On what rational grounds then can it be supposedf 
that an opposite spirit should be displayed by men in poblip 
stations, or by the rulers of different countries one towards 
another? To be consistent, those who rule over men 
should either excmfdify the spirit of forbearancet or cease 
to punish their subjects for private acts of revenge and 
murder. When rulers themselves shall show by their ex- 
amples a proper respect for human life, private mnrden 
wUl be less frequent. 

The comparisons and conclusions exhibited in this article 
have probably been as shocking to the writer, as they will 
be to any of his readers. Nothing short of a deep conviction 
of their justice, and a strong desire to dispel the deluaire 
clouds which have surrounded public war, could hafo 
induced him thus to expose its enormity, by comparing its 
generai practice with an odious instance of private revenge 
and murder. He now earnestly rr^iuests that every intel- 
ligent reader would reflect seriously on the numerous wars 
which have been denominated defensive, just, and necessary, 
— and consider how very few of them have been made on 
better principles, or conducted with less injustice, than the 
war of Powers on Kennedy. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE IN THE EABL OF ETFINOHAlf. 

In the time of the American Revolution, the Eari of 
Effingham licld a commission in the British army ; but 
when the regiment in which he served was ordered to 
America, he wrote a letter of resignation to the Secretacy 
of War, in which he said, <<I cannot without reproach 



fh>m my own conscience consent to bear aims against my 
fellow-subjpcts in America* in what to my discernment is 
not a clear cause." Oordoti*8 History* 

Very few of our countrymen will censure this conduct 
of tlie EarL It ought not, however^ to be approved on tlie 
ground, that we were the people^ against whom he refused 
to fight ; but on this princi|ilc, thai no man should Ctmsml 
«< to bear anns against Jelioiv** -beings <• in what ** to his own 
** discernment is not a dear cause J^ 

This nobleman had too much light to suppose that rulers 
are infallible judges of right and wrong, or that it was his 
duty to fight in conformity to their wishes or passions, when 
he believed the war to be needless or unjust. Nor did he 
imagine that their mandate could free him from the charge 
of bloodguiltinessi should be engage in such a war. He was 
too well informed to think that governments have a right 
to door to authorise acts of iryustice, — or that subjects arei 
under any mural obligations to obey what they believe. to* 
be ujyust commands, affecting the lives of their brethren. 
He claimed and exercised a right which every man ought 
to claim and exercise in a similar case. For the principle 
is as applicable to soldiers as to officers. 

This - principle, proiK^rly cultivated and extended, will 
soon render wars less frequent and leas sanguinary. Had 
all the officers of the British army possessed such views ' 
of the war, such a conscience, and such independence of- 
mindf as were displayed by the Earl of Effingham, — ^what 
a saving there would have been, not only of property but 
of life. Rulers will be more cautious in respect to engaging 
in .war« in proportion as their subjects become more enlight- 
ened and disposed to examine the merits of a contest. And 
when the people of diiTercnt nations sliall be made to under* 
stand, that, in public wars in general, the innocent of both 
parties are sacrificed to the ambition, avarice, or revenge 
of the guilty, without any real service to their country ^^ 
where will men in power find armies to become the dupes of 
sueb an inhoman policy ? 
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BEVIBW Of THE WARS Of BRITAUT^ No. 6. 

On tho decease of Queen Anne* George L ascended the 
British throne in 1714. •* We ai*o now arrived^'* says Big- 
landy << at the most happy era in British history, the aocearion 
of the illustrious House of Brunswick, under whose bemg- 
nant auspices, these kingdoms have attained a dc^;ree of 
prosperity and freedom, unjiaralleled in the annals of piat 
agrs." 

From such an introduction it would be natural fiir the 
uninformed reader to expect some evidence that the Britons 
had become more pacific and less disposed to war than their 
ancestoi's of earlier times. How great then most beys 
disappointment on finding that from the commencenent of 
the reign of George I. to the present day, the people of 
Britain have been more tlian two thirds of the time emplej* 
ed in the work of destroying tlieir feUow-men ; that they 
have encouraged and pursued the business of war as the 
most glorious of all the arts and sciences, and that* in this 
career, they have involved themselves in a debt which has 
no parallel in the history of the world ! 

In the twelve yeai's' reign of George I. there were two 
insurrections in Scotland in favour of the Pretender, two 
wars with Spain, and a war with Sweden and with Russia. 
Those, however, were of short duration. 

George 11. began his reign In 1727. In the former part 
of this reign tlic people of England enjoyed an uncommon 
interval of peace. But in 1739, war was made on Spain ; 
and soon alter, llic nations of £urope seem to have rtia mad. 
Alliances were formed, which involved nearly all the Euro- 
pean powers in a long and sanguinary conflict, in which 
many hundreds of thousands of human victims were sacri- 
iiced to the ambition of princes, statesmen, and generals. 
England as usual took a part in the wars of the continent ; 
and during this contest there was another bloody struggle 
in Scotland in favour of tlie Pretender. The peace of Aix 
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la Chapelle in 1748 suspended for a time the continental 
Vfar in Europe ; but this war had spread to India, and 
between France and England it was carried on in that 
quarter of the world to 17M. The next year a war com- 
menced between these two powers relating to their claims 
and possessions in North America* Before this contest 
was closed, another war occurred between Britain and the 
natives of India. The flames of war were also rekindled 
between the European powers; and Germany was again 
doomed to see her ** fertile fields and her opulent cities de- 
vastated by contending armies." In this war, also, England 
engaged. During these convulsions, George IL closed his 
life in 1760. He had reigned 34 years, — about SO of which 
had been spent in oflering human sacrifices by war ! 

George IIL commenced his reign while the nation was 
engaged in wars both in Europe and America* These 
contests were still prolonged, and in 1763 another war with 
SiMin was added to the list. Peace was again restored in 
1763. 

In 1767 the British government made war in Indiaf on 
Hyder Ally, which was of more than two years' duration* 
Ilk 1774 another war in India was made by the British on 
the Rohillas, tlie duration of which is not stated by Mr. 
Bigland. 

In April 1775 the war commenced between Great Britain 
and her American colonies, which was prolonged to 1789* 
In its progress it involved a war with France, a war with 
Spain, and a war with Holland, and ended in the dismem- 
berment of the British empire. 

During tlie contest with the American colonies, in 1778, 
a war broke out in India, between the British and the Mah- 
rattas, and soon after, another war with Hyder Ally, which 
continued to 1784* Then a peace was concluded with Tip- 
poo Saib, son and successor of Hyder Ally. But in 1790 
a war was made by Britain on the same Tippoo Saib, 
whkh continued to 17M* 

Vol. n. JVb, 10. 2 



In 1795 Britain engaged in a war with the HevolntiMiaTjr 
Gowrnroent of France, which was prolonged to 1802. D^ 
ring this contest there was a fomiidaUe and d e alimtin e 
rebellion in Ireland in 1798» and what Mr. Biglaad ealla 
^ a glorious war" in India in 1799 with Tippoo Saib. It 
may also be added, that in 1801 England was engsgedt Mt 
only in «< hostilities with France," but also with «< Spain^ 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Russia." 

The peace of Amiens in 1802 was of no longer doraliea 
than one year. The war between Britain «nd Franoe 
then recommenced. In ito course it involred nearly aU the 
powers of Europe on one side or the other, and extended 
its ravA£i;es to every quarter of the world. Prior to iti 
termination in Europe, It occasioned n war between Great 
Britsin and the United States, which did not cud till 
1815. 

In the same year NaptJcon Bona]mrte made his escape 
flrum Elba, arrived in France, rekindled the flames of war, 
and ill a sliort time occasioned tlie destruction of BMra^ 
perhaps, than a hundretl thousand men. In this short war 
Great Britain shared largely, and lost many thousands of her 
troops at the horrible battle or Warterloo. But as though 
this shocking series of wars and calamities had been ia- 
suflSciciit. a great part of tlic time since the peace of Europe 
waai proclaimed, the British nation has been at war with 
the natives of India. Ge<irge III. died in the sixti^h year 
of hi» reign ; nearly 50 of which had been employed by his 
subjects in the savage work of manslaughter ! A detailed 
account of the wars and slanghters of this reign would fill 
many volumes and sicken t!ie heart of every bencvdent 
reader. It is not possible to state with any precision, the 
number of human sacrifices offered by Great Britain of 
her own subjects during the reign of George Hi. nor the 
number of human beings of other countries who have been 
destroyed by her troops and ships of war ; but it is believed 
that the aggregate of the whole would be equal to the num- 
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ber of ill the male inhabitants above 18 years of agtf now 
living on the island of Great Britain ! This is indeed an 
awfid amount of sacrifice and slaughter for one king or one 
government to account for at the tribunal of God ! 

Suchy however, is the insanity witich always accompanies 
war, that there is little reason to doubt, that the people of 
Britain have been made to believe, that e.Bch of her iunu- 
merable wars was just and necessary. Nor sliall we deny 
that they were all rendered necessary by the barbarous 
principles, passions and policy, which have fur ages gov- 
erned the conduct of men in power. But when tliese nume- 
nns wars shall be examined impartially, and on enlightened 
principles, it will perhaps appear, tliat every one of them 
might have been avoided, had tlio genuine spirit of Christian 
love and forbearance been duly exercised by the rulers of 
that country. 

The people of the United States will doubtless admit, that 
the first war of Britain on this country migiit have been 
avoided, had her rulers been governed by Christian princi<» 
pies and a Christian spirit. Yet on tlie maxima and prin- 
dples of government, which were then popular in Europe, 
Ihat war, on the part of Britain, was unavoidable^ and 
perhaps as just and necessary as almost any war in whicli 
ahe has been engaged fur ten centuries. There was not 
probably any colonies on earth leas oppressed by their 
government than (lie Araericsn colonies prior to the Bevo- 
lution; nor any government in Europe which would not 
have made war on subjects for such causes as Britain made 
war on us. Still wo believe that war to have been perfectly 
nqjust, and one which might easily have been avoided on 
pacific principles. 

We repeat, that our Beview of the Wars of Britain has 
not been undertal^en for the purpose of reproacliing tho 
country of our anceotorSf nor to represent our British 
brethren as sinners above all other nations ; but to exhibit 
the horrible fruits of tlie war-policy which has been so 
popular in the world. It will doubtless bo admitted, tliat 
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no nation on earth has expended mote propffiy iit pmpa^ 
rations for war, than Britain. They have made Ah am|lr 
czpcrimcnt of the doctrine << that preparations fbr war are 
the best means of presenrfnjff peace," and haw tk<$f asl 
proved it io ht fiiUe and ptrtdewusf By acting mi tth' 
pi'inniple — by being ever ready to revMigerral or taia|{iBaiy 
wrongs, ond by tlieir eflRirts to oxcitii and therisb flie Um'» 
of martial glory, have they not lieen subjected ttf tlie odaM^' ^' 
ities of war, more than half ihe time Ibr IBOa yeMalL.4m»- * 
they not sacriffrcd millions of their own people^ and aMr» • 
densd millions of their brethl^n of other ooMtries ? Tab <^' 
that nation glories in her warring cbarader and -deatnasttva*'*" 
exploits; and for her successes she is perhaps an object al'tr 
envy to all surrounding countries. ^M) 

There is probably nothing in which tkepeoidoof this t« 
country more resemble the people of Britain, tbaii in their '^J 
thirafor JlgkHng gbryf Tet this la the uMst depiorallt « 
trait in the British character* It has unquestionaiily been u^ 
a prolific ^oiirce of murderous wars— innuroeraide cri m e s ' ^r-^ 
intolerable oppressions — and indescribable suflbringSy i(t 
home and abroad* 



THE CHAn.iCTER OT WAR BT J. W. 70X. 

<< War is opposed to the well-being and progress of soci- 
ety by tlio misery it inflicts, the criminality it implies, and 
the mischiefs it produces. To men of human feelings. 
Christian prinr iplcs, general benevolence, it is unnecessary 
to advance labouivd proof of tliesc assertions* Nothing 
more is required than attention to the subject. 

** From the liumblest agent whom poverty or folly may have 
driven or cajoled into military service, or the wretchedcst 
inhabitant of the seat of hostilities, to the vast empires by 
whom they are waged, war is associated witli suffering. 
Scenes may be shifted, and success may vary, but the mis- 
eiy is permanent It is alike the sad accompaniment of 
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the lanentation for the defeat* and the joyous Roni; of vio 
tory. There is nothing of good but what is foreign* am* 
bignoos and accidentaL The evil is great* inseparable and 
essential. Trace it in the field of battle. What multitudes 
are there assembled* that the scythe of death may mow them 
down with greater facility«-that not individuab* hut thou- 
sands* may be levelled at a stroke ! Dreadful scene of in- 
iHscriminato slanghter ! There periah the mighty and re- 
Bowned ; there the young* the healthy* and the vigorous. 
The qualities wbichf in the ordinary course of things* yeem 
to promise exemption from the ravages of mortality* then 
only recommend them for the sacrifice* and fit them to be 
viclims : and surround it as we may with epithets of glory» 
or think to reward it with the meed of fimie* still what a 
death is the soldiers ! What rational being would thus 
take the awful step into the unseen world «- what Christian 
would wish the fierce passions* or unmitigated agonies of 
that scene* to be his last earthly fteling* his preparation for 
standfaig at the bar of God 1 For the bed of death one 
wodd wish all that is soothing and consdatoiy. Wretchr 
ed and comfortless is the soldier's fate. He is alone in 
tiie midst of thousands. The vanquished in their hasty 
flight* the victors in their hot pursuit* care not for him. On 
the cold ground he lies* forsaken* manned* and trampled 
on ; no tender hand to stanch the flowing blood* or raise 
Us fhiriting frame ; no kind tongue to whisper consolation ; 
he thinks* perhaps* distractedly of those loved ones who 
ahouM have encompassed his dying bed ; but his sickening 
glaAcd meets only sights of horror* and he liears only pier* 
dngf 'groans* and frantic sliouts* and the roar of that deadly 
fhnnder which strews the field with companions in misery. 
But comparatively few fall in the field ; of greater numbers* 
fiiti^ and disease are the lingering and loathsome destiny. 
If file grass yet grows bright and green on the plains of 
Warterloo* fed with the rotting carcasses of thousands who 
Ucd in the battle ; there are plains yet in Russia* their 
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surraoe ideached with the hones of the heet of Fmte «nl 
Italy, who were levelled hy no hostile Mow, bat sank Mitt 
the cold, famine, and fatigue of that disaatroas retreat Al 
protracted warfare is the proinngatioa of ouseiy In a Aw 
sand furms, mure agonising than what b aoffi^nd Ife tk 
hloudirst field of battle. U Aen doea it make nen fr^f'tt 
death, as a release from present angolsh. Bnt not lb ofak!' 
IlicUng armies are confined the eTib of war ; Ocj ribntti 
centre of mischief, bat it spreads anrand flieai widcl(yi tuif 
are the nucleus of crime and misery, bat laf|{e is Ha 
tial atmosphere. Wherever they go they carry deal 
—they deyoor like locustsr-they blast liko the IfgbtMi^' 
they destroy like the vdcanor— they orerwhehi Kks "fli 
eartliquake. Little is spared by plunder* rerengrt m* j/Ut 
tonness: at their approach harrests ranish, and*bailifii|{ 
▼iilafces are torches to light their march ; law is at aiieali 
life* honour, property, are held on suflbrance, at ihe' hi^f^ 
of the sword. O what have the peaceital iababitaota tb W 
euont, by whose abodes this torfcnt has rolled! ttilif 
have survived scenes, they have talcs to tell, whkh^ 1^ 
as they remember, shall wring their hearts ; whirh thrir 
tongues shall falter to repeat, and at which the listening 
traveller shall shudder. Nor in escaping from the seat of 
war to remotest nations involved in it, can we escape iti 
horrors. They have a kind of infernal omnipresence. Thi 
warrior is seldom an isolated being. Far distant from the 
field on which he conquers, or dies, or the hospital in which he 
lingers, there may he many a bosom throbbing with anxiety 
for him. His sufferings are multiplied in theirs. He may, 
perhaps, perish instantaneously ; but they may long suffer 
from anxiety, or mourn in anguish. On him is dealt the 
fatal stroke, but they feel the wound. The aged widow, 
tottering to the grave, weeps the child who should have 
sootlied and supported her declining years. The mother 
bends in unutterable angui^^h over her orphaned babes. The 
heart of affection is torn asunder. Every sympathy of lift 
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is turned to bitterness and poison. In this fiivourcd land 
we have long been privileged from the imniediate presence 
of war: on British giouiid, not one of you lias heard the 
roar of battle, or seen its carnage ; but who has not heard 
(he voice of mourning ? In th-ise days when giddy crowds 
pealed liigh their acclamations, how many a bi.'reaved one 
fled fnim the joyous uproar to the solitude of comfortless 
sorrow ! How many does war deprive of all the comforts 
^t life, by crippling industry, baffling foresight in its vicis- 
situdes, and f -om its enormous expenditure forcing every 
tiling into an unnatural state ! In this country, how many 
families did the late war find happy, opulent, and rcspecta- 
Uci; and leave in beggary! At different periods, what 
■cencs of complicated wi'etcliedness have many of our large 
towns presented ! How enormous were the strides of pau- 
perism ! It is the tendency of war to produce war, and 
thus to extend and muliiply miseries. Treaties of peace 
seem little better than links to connect one war with another : 
^ey leave something ambiguous for future dissension, somQ 
germ of discord, which grows into a poison tree ; indeed, 
tjie professed object of iiostility is seldom determined in 
Isvour of eitlicr party by the peace. In the series of wars 
which have for age^ disolated Europe, we may generally 
see one growing out of anotlier. The various cunueixions 
and interests of nations serve to spread hostility when once 
commenced. This was particularly exemplified in the late 
contest, into wliich nation after nation was drawn or forced* 
The torrent of blmid swcllod as it rolled on ; still fresh 
dnices opened, till it spread and widened, and seemed 
without fathom or bound. Like the glacier from the moun- 
tain's top, it rushed on, accumulating as it fell, and finding 
in one work of ruin mitorials to render the next more wide 
and dreadful. It stretched from the old world to the new, 
wrapping both continents in its flames, and covering the 
earth as with a fiery deluge of desolation. 
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•« Let UB turn to its moral chinctn. * War if Mt jiMfl 
crinu. It ia not bo much ■ Tidttton u « reiieal of Uk 1«m^ 
of morality and of God. The precepts of the £tU« ut 
directly opposite to tlie mtxinu of wu-.' Th« fondtUMiilal 
rule of the first is, to do good ; of the latter, to iaBict \^ '*< 
ries j the former conmandB as to succour the oppreng^-j 
the latter to oierwhclin the defencelen ; the fomer toaita-< 
men to love their enemies, the latter to make thenwdiM , 
terrible eveo to strangers. The rules of morality h^^mI . 
luBer us to promote the dearest interest bj fkbehot^JSl''^ 
maxims of war apidaud it when employed in the d 
of others. The Bible says, * Thoa shalt not 1 
eiyolns, kill — the greater number the mors.glo)^ 
Bible commands, * Tbou sbalt not steal ;' plumler !■ ^ 
both cause and consequence, and indissoluble CM 
The Gospel says. 'Overcome evil with goodf I 
exhorts to subdue evil by greater evil, and more tea 
malignity. The one says, < Bless them that curse j 
good to them that hate you ;' and the other, carry m 
misery, and murder amongst tliose who have esdted^l 
anger, inllicted no iiyury. Who shall make these prindpln 
coalesce? 

•< But surely d^naxe war is justifiable.'* And what ii 
defensive war i According tn the language of courts, si* 
most every war tliat ever was waged lias been a defetBTC 
war, and on botli sides too. Tht definee of what ? Of usurp- 
ed territory ; of obsolcto claims in dominion ; of arrogant 
pretensions; of the loi-dship of distant colonics; of imagia- 
ary interests ; of individual assumptions of royalty ; and 
of a tliousand alisunl ami wicked tilings, which war has 
been made to dcft-nd ; as if clianj^ing a term could obliterate 
a. crime. If by tlic phrase be only meant, that when a land 
is iiivadi'd its inliabitants take up arms to rejiel the intni- 
dcrs, and lay tlwm down when that ia done, — it is a case 
not now under discussion ; it is not properly calird latrs 
tior, if tliis be all, should it be involved in the s 
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Till* criniinality ol' wars iss<*oii in their aiitliorSi tluir agont.s. 
ami cHer is on society.** Lvctnrc on liar. 



VIKWS C>1 WAlIy II V AN ENCiLISn LAUY. 

** \V\:i is a i;.iii!(', v.liij'li, were their sulijccls wisj, 
Kiiifi c n':ti not uh:v at.** 

** W\K is ji state ill wliirh all oiir loolinpjs, and all our 
duties, suiiVr a slrane;o i\i»«I total inversion, a state in which 
life (lies^ (leatli lives, and nature producer; all monstrous^ all 
I)rodi,c;ious tilings : a state in which it becomes our !)usiness 
to hurt and annoy our neighbours by every possible nieaiis ; 
instead oi' cullivatin.i;;« to destroy ; instead ol* building, to 
pull down ; instead of penidingy to desolate ; a state in 
ivliich we drink the tears and miseries ol' our fellow-crea- 
tures. Such a state,. \\\ •ivfore, requires the rxtrmiest ne- 
cessity to justify it. \VIien we carry our eyes tlirougii tlie 
long records of our liisi**?}-, vc see wars of plunder^ of con- 
quest, 4;r religion, i»f pride, of succession, of ii!l;» speculation, 
of unjust intertVrence, and hardly anunig then! one war of 
necessary sell" defence in any of our important i>r very essen- 
tial interests. tM" late vears, indeed, we have known none 
of the mis^iiis cf War in our own country, hut the wasteful 
expeu'^e of it: atid siifing ai'jof from those circumstances 
of personiil provocation whicli in some measure niiglit ex- 
ruse its fur\, wi* i'.ave cahnlv votrd slaughter, aiid merchan- 
dized destrustloti — ^o much blood and tears for so manv ru- 
pees, dollars^ or injj^ois, (l»ir wars have been wars of cool, 
cah tdatin:; int/rrst, as fi-iT from hatred as from the love of 
mankitr! : th- j-.i.v-i.)iiN w!j:c!j stir th'* blood have no share 
in them. 

•* Me di'vote a certain iui.*.}-;!*r of men to perish on land 
t»r .sea, a;iil t*.e r<»st of us sir;*'; sound! v (ui our beds, ami, 
protecti'd hi uwv usual occupations, talk of the events of 
War -H V. hat d*'\.'rsiiicNs the Hat uniformity of life. We 
'«lioulci tlieivffir/ d) w:*ll to iranslnte this word of War into 
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Inngttnge miirc intollis:ible to us. When we pay our nxwif 
aii<1 navy estimates, let us sit down so much for killings so 
niucli (or maiininx* so much for making widows ami orphanfly 
so much r<ir biiuij^iiig famine upon a di^strict^ so much fiir 
corrupting citizi^ns and subjorts into spirs and traitors, so 
much foe ruining industrious tr.idesmcn and making bank* 
rupiM : ('.f that species of distress we at least can form ai 
idea,) mi much lor letting hvtse the d»;mons of furyt ra|jlaa 
and rai^e, within tht* fnlds of cultivated society* and giviiy 
to the brutal ferocity of the most ferocious Its full ftcopfl^ ■ 
and range of invention. >Ve must also take into coiisidenk i 
tion tltose concomitaitt circumstances which make War^— 
\Ve must fix our eyes, not tm the hero returning frombattir^ 
nor yet on the i;ailant (»fl]cer d\ing on the bed of honour— 
the suhject of piiture and of Siuigy but on the pi ivntc soldiery 
forced into the service, exhausted by camp-sickness and ^: 
fatigue, p'lh*, emaciated, crawling to a hospitals with the ; 
prospect of lon:c life blasted, useless and sufTering. 

*• We must think of the uncounted tears of her who worps 
alone, because the only being wlm shai'ed her sentiments is 
t'.iken IVoni her. No mar iai music sounds in unison ^ith 
I;ei' tVelin.^s : tiie long day passi'S, and he returns not. Sbe 
dors r.ot shed lier sorr«)\vs upon his grave, for she has never 
learned whetlier lie has one or n'»t. AV"e must consider the 
sirkiiess wWwh no rinrv sof>thes, occasioned hv distre^js of 
mind, anxiety, and hrtdven fortunes. In this guilty business 
there is a rirruhist.jnce which aggravates its guilt, and 
t!i:it is, t'ii' im iety of cnllini; upon the Divine Being to 
assis* us io it. Tin so prayers, if put into plain languagfy 
Would rn:j thus — • (lud df Love, ^atljer of all the families «f 
thor;M'th, ue are going to tear i!i |;i-.'(esour brethren of man- 
kii'.d. liiit ouv stren.LCth is imt i-qual to our fniy. V» e besei'ch 
Thre to assist us in this >\ork «•!' slannjliter : go out. \we pray 
t!:i'e. V. ith our fleets and arinit s AVe call tin m Cliristian. 
ai:d we have i:iti-r\\o\en in nur b.inners.and the decuraiions 
«»f oiia:ni>. the s>mbuls of a suffering religion, ihtit wo 
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may fi/^lit iindrr tlie cross on wliirli nnr Snvioiir (IicmI. 
\Vli.ilc%i'r iii!.S( liirf wo do, we shall ilo it »ii tl.\ iismir. AVc 
Iu)|i«s tlirrtrmr, (hat Tiinii will protcTt iis in it. iluni hast 
mado ol' one hlood all tlio dwrUrrs npon (hr rartlu wr ti'iisl 
tliat Thou wilt view ii«s only with paitial Cavoor: and fnaiile 
us to brinp: misrry upon r\(My othrr (|nartri' of the «;l'»hc. 
<• Now, f we really expect snch p«a}ers to he ans\vt'r«'d, 
wc air the weakest, it ii«)t, we are the most li\|itMritical ol* 
beinf^s. In short, while we must be perfectly const ions in 
our own minds, that t!ie ir«Mieralitv of our wars are tlie 
ofTspriitg ol lUxvv woildly amhiti^^n and inton-Ht let us, if 
wc must ha\e wars, cai'rv them o!i as such thins;s are car- 
ried on, and not thinlv of inakinu: a pi'aver to be usrd before 
miirrfer, aiiy more than compo-ing i)r:iyers to he used bi'fore 
we enter a gaiuh!in.i;^-liouse, or a place of iiitr.iriral entertain- 
ment. Bad sections are mtdewcnse hv h', picri^tv : an un- 

• • I » 

just war is in itsi If m) bad a thinx« that ther»» is only nne way 
of making It woi*se, and that is, by niixintc reli;;ii»n with it.'* 

MRS, tiAKISAl LU. 



THE iiokkiu:j: rninrvvTi. 



SixcG the recent nvertlirow* «f the Spmish Tnr|!iisiti«*n, a 
table has b<*en published, ex'iibili'.iic the number of its vic- 
tims from ItSI to I. SOS, a period of .)jr years. 
The total number burnt - - - ;>2.;vSvi 

Burnt in eni;i;y ... 17.*5iH) 

Imprisoned with confiscation of proprrty • - '?I)l,i.M) 

Admitting this acci»unl to be correct, all enlightened nn^n 
must rejoice in the suppression of su( Ii a sangniniiy 1 ribu- 
nal, K tlectiiig men in all the surrounding nations, wlieth- 
er Cat Indies or I'rotestants, ha\e prc»!)a!>!y wonilered at 
the superstition or snpinene^s r'f tl-e Spani.-.rds, in permit- 
ting so l:»ng the Ittrpiisition to exist i:i tht ir coinitr>. But 
have they rellertitl on tiie fact, i!i;;t a Tribsinal far nmrc 
•<4anguinary, unjust and dangerous, is to bo fouinl in every 
nation of Chrstendom r 
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fs Uic rcauci* surprif^od at this iiitimatinti 7 Let liim 
then loc k ai t!:o War-rank ir.j:? Tribunal in crery country— 
whrthor it rstisi ts of a hiiislo Dcspnt, a Kin^ anil his 
Coujiril, a Li\iiisla(i»v wUU llic concurrence of the Chief 
Ma!;i>\ri\U\ oi a I'opniJir Assmibly. 

Tlii' Si^iUiisit ltii|uisili<ni assumed a supposed rij^ht to in* 
fill t f^rcat evils <>u men Wtv a dissent from tlie Cathtdic faith 
and foi hw ol \\ orsliip« and fur disrespect to the authority 
and iir.;Uuii<'nN of tin. Tapal t'hurch. But whatevermay 
hv said ol' ;!ie superstition or tlic deluuion which supported 
tlie 1 riluijial or inllucnced its decisions, its victims were 
supposed to be guilty of some ottence, and were allowed 
some form of trial, it is presumed that the decisions of this 
terrible Clouri did not consign to death or misery an indef- 
iiiile multitude of human beings, without any form of trials 
and against >\hoin no definite offence of their own was al- 
leged. 

But the >Var-making Tribunal assumes an imaginary 
rlglit <o inflict evil on unoffending men, women, and children, 
to ixpose or consign an indefinite multitude of such persons 
to din* privalionsy extreme sut!erings« lingeriiig tormrnts. 
:i:Mi I'veii to death itself, without any alleged oflence, any 
livr.riii'i;' or f(»rm of trial. Hy one oTerwlulining decree. 
a liuiMii< li tiioi.-iiiid liuuian beings may be inv<dved in deaHi 
or n:i:i • -i;,!;aiii:r: whnin tl;err lies no cliarge, ;iiid not even 
llip pieieM <;1 :\y-\ jterstftial rriiiii-. So ManUni, so sweeping, 
an?i s(# ;n««eri5ji e jiic tli" decirir.JiS of this insti:ulion« that 
it i-j p'.rfectiv nr.-^rtaij, wiiftlirr ihe sentence will not 
i,rrii<;'>j! (i:«^ :".l.jiii' uvi^) friiNKis llian foes. To deride a 
dispii:'»i r. t .:;n «.r isdri-j s-.n:;e. wrons:, this Trilnsnal 
cvilaii - :! r r •?• • :-.: :uii: ,!erous 5;:i!»i?i!iiM;', im which the peopl*' 
nf Jv.o rs.Misifr..^ ;•.!■;» t^'i i]\ iju^i:* .^klll and stren.i^th against 
eai li ciiiri in }i■c^^i>:•!. <i''l!;ivo(* n'al (!estructi!>n ! Ma\ n^t 
tke t'lilt'ul u[' \\\\' dark Tirr/s W tri'!:^^.-] v»i«^e, just, arfi l.>;nnai!t*, 
Mlien r„;ni.iMcd v,.*tli t^is diali'/Iicai nn)f!c of soltlinir a ("n- 
tr'>versv ? 
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The number executed by the drrrccs of the Spanish In 
quisitiou was ;V^382, in 'M7 years, uveragin.j; less than 100 
a year. How small is this aggre/^ale, whiii coinjiarcd with 
the victims of War-making Tribunals ! Tho single decis- 
ion oi' Napoleon to invade Russia caused the death ol* more 
than twenty times this number of men in two years. And, 
alas! did not a single act of the American Congress, in 
1812, cause tiie deatli of more men in less than three years 
than were destroyed by the Inquisition in three eenlnrka? 
We have not proposed this question under a belief that our 
late war was not as just and necessary as wars in general ; 
for wc verily believe the contrary. How awful, and how 
horrible, then, is the aggregate of death and suffering in 
Christendom, caused by AVar-making Trilnmals. during 
the 327 years of the Spanish Inquisition! And Ijow many 
men have reprobated the Inquisition, who havo. in the other 
Tribunals, been severally instrumental of the «!ealh of more 
innocent beings than any Inquisitor or than ail tlir Inquisi- 
tors that ever existed in Kurope ! 

Under the War Inquisition, the projMMty, ti.e haj^pincss, 
and the lives of thousands, and even of millions, are at the 
disposal of a few men, who are as liable as other men to 
error, prejudice and passion, — and wlio make their decisions, 
not as disinterested jud.u;cs and Jurors, hut under all tlie 
disadvaiitaJC' s of bei?i;;; an exasperated party in the causes 
which they decide. Mcvcr, it may be prisumed, was there 
any other species of Tribunal chargraule witii such enor- 
mous and wanton acts of injustice and cruelt} , or wliich 
lias caused a thousandth part so much misci.i, f and misery 
to mankind. In vain do the inhabitants of any coun*iy 
call themselves a free pctiple^ while their liheriy, the ii- ha;)- 
piness, their lives, and all they hcjhl dear on <.•!;!;. ;nv 
subject to the ambition, the revenge, and tip; cajsii* «^ oi sui ii 
an interested and uncontrolled Drsjxjtism. May v." not 
then siif,;ly afiirni, that the Wae-niakinjc TiiliiJiJal is hi) the 
whole tiie most unjust and teriiiic In .ii*;Uinn, wl«irh was 
over establisiied by the superstition, t-.e fanntirisni, or the 




tyranny or tdnn 1 CofniHirctl wllli tiiti, (bo moct s 
ary iiiililutioiis pctulmr lit I'uptiryi ur i»irii to I'd 
Ul! mill). I-*) 111 tall It;, uml nMrnrtliil. In tllin tlion- ArcuisU 
ai-Qittviitration of HliiKMt i-t<'J7 tiling ulitcli ruulU roi^ 
11 slitiiirimi lit A riglilouiiri G'uli nC a iKiii'Vuli-nl ii<bi 

Tin ntnittiimtiin uC tbc United SUtr* |H»tj<I: 
orgHnixHtli'O »t i> M'ar-mifcing 'rnliuDu), ubii l> i 
IW )e.iNl u1)j"ciiuuutiln nf nny on i-artli. Vrlvi 
cmD|mml miIq ttiir Juilirlnl Triliniinl^t ila tlrlciu -tii^^i 
onuno'iUi. txv (lie ailir]<i( uii llitM sutijtrt in ^iumlniTTlIf | 
anil 1-1 uT tlita wnrk. In \\ivav it la ••tiunti. llmt. I>i van 
Juilii-iul Coiirti. liii' miiBi n(i'>»rl>iti^ inunl<-n'r r^nn>ri 1 
DUN-utril wUliilUt a fair iniil. autl B vfnli<:l of 13 disintrn 
oil Jnrors oil uj^rMnK tf prououmo (Iw Vfori) gut Ig. IVM9] 
□n t1>c ulliiT iianil, our War-utaking Triltuwil bntv il t 
tlirir [luwrr tn riinviKo In dcHirJictiuH ■ tiuoitrcd (Imua 
Df tinur klluu- mnn, tii u bum n» fiinn at trt»l 
Hitil aj!*aiDst wboTTi nt>t cvmi llir »liailDV> u( a crini' 
TTiH vprdicl op ilircrro taaj br p:i.s<i(d lij tbi' u- 
tuajnnty «f ruleflj and tiii» mi^juritjr may bo (i'iii|i<i-mii 'it 
iui>n tliG tsimi iiitrroib^l, Ib^ nin&t pnijudtcrd. (hi; mut^tll 
INuainnale and vindirlltr, nr tlic nioni Int-iinjildfriitr- and. 
unpriiiriiiW nf all tlii- racinbn-s i>f tti« Tiiliuiiui. by tim ' 
voice of -(utMi a maJiTitjrr <iur country ix Unlilt^ al ant tiini 
to bciHriiuii Inl'i k atali? qf C4>nvirNni<( war, and iniHrDr;* 1 
ami by Itie same voire oar cillvens are liatdc t>i b.i ndkd aall| 
to txiKiRQ tbrir own lives in eboldinj; tbe blood uf oibrr lico*jHl 
|)1« aa innijctnt as tlicm8fl('(>s. C:in a |ioo|>k Una ttituatcd^j 
bo dMtnrd cither sa/e or/rw ? Do tli«y " knnw (bctbins*- ! 
that bclonff In tlicir peace ?" 

Why then eloutd rcwwin anil pliilantbropy tmidny tbBlt 
tongues and ii<^iis. to firing iuut disrrfiutf^ an Ercli^iasticil 
Iiifiuiiiition, nbilc tbey nilcntly brb>>ld tlic people of cTerj; 
country at tlie cli^poSid of a I'otilical loquif-ilion, ui<H|K<B)ufe> y 
biy moro unjust and trrribic in iUi dei'biiiiia ! Hball tha^ 
enli^bti-ncd nf ull iiniioiKt rt-jidre in (be ttelivrranrc ofSpalo 
tnm tlie terrors of one Hanguiuaiy lnsUtutiun> and'sball tl 




' lnsUtutiun> andsball tbl^— 
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effort to freo tfic world from the terrors of tlit 
/ins; Tribunal ! Sliali they not ratlicr in every 
}. their exeKions so to enliji^hten public sentinienty 
•ulei'S of every nation shall be induced to refer their 
o the decision of iuipaitial and disinterested ineii ? 

possible that the decrees of a Pacific Umpire can 
;o much injustice and suffeiinp; to either party^ as 

::sult to both from an appeal to arms, or the ^mm 

t 

• 

vo Inquisitions,, wliich liave been the subjects of 
vere derived from two species of fanaticism — the 
[•>us, t!te other political. Through the iniluence of 
. habit, and custom, eadi of them has been deemed, 
!aries, r.f^eful arid necessary. The one for preserve 
iriiti ojrelv^ion ; the other for protecting the rights if 
'I'JH se opinions are equally just, or equally absurd, 
lisition was adapted to corrupt religion, rather than 
I'e its purity ; and the War-makin.o; Tribunal is 
re adapted to subvert than to protect the rights , 

The S{)aniards will do much be:tcr without the 
n tliHu they ever did witli it ; and every country 
•live uns|)eakah!e ailvantage from the universal 
of War making Tribunals. — Such is our opinion. 
f)t, Iiowever, disposed to deny, that great and good 

been fiunnl amung the supporters of each of these 
us. Kor such men, as viell as others, have ever 
e to ach>pt, through the influence of education, the 
rr<»rs of tlie wsi* and country in >\liich the\ livt'd. 
part of phil.intliropy and prudenrc, faittjfiiMy to 
iMsicinus opin*o]is and customs, and candidly to 
:hechari«cters of t'al!ih!«» men. 

•*Tho Inquisition oi ita'y, s<» late as 1(i33. pa^^^^ed 
, declarinir the s'>l:ir swtrni of (*o .nnicus ex- 
)utr:;ry to th;^ il«»ly •cripturos, {' Ui* ashi a')siird iii 
iios'qiliy, as \v;ll us erroneous in the raith/' />/- 
':hc<. 



Uk: itrtnc'ililca ur ihfi rnPQgolng. nrticlc. ami lw«(i-riu «uj 
« tliotMtnUiii'e. 



ttKM.iRR!« or «BF.iTAnii IK nALliTiM «t xaattttct. 

Mf. Siir.rrAiiD^ no Kn^lUli writer, in liu ** Inquiry 
the l)u)} or ClirhtiaiiH willi respcirt lii ^Vilr(" has msijr 
rcnnrk.'t ntiich (li-«-rvc Iho noltce ut ihv Amrrimu. A 
this Uine wi; Htlpct llii^ fulliming jntsikgiw ; — 

"It ii trite. Oiuttht murilimi: rn-rn^A nl' tin- XDrilt AnicHcartSM) 
(cnlunic* wh'icli Great Ui'iuin hiu loit) 'a rtplMy aditaciflB, ugtcti^ad 
tliek papuUtiiin a<nj vcUIbi auil, milrt* > pR.-l'w ipiril b« gUtivIb^ 
both lulions i* likdj' tiiprvtcncinlingl; ImmAibXe uiibc rnvslpat 
»r tlie iiiotlirr i%iiuiii]i > miidi uuik 40i rrciituklt}, tlun tlai nr uf U 

Ifl rercrrncn tti llti^ riin>g<iii^ moarkf Mr. Shcpfwrd hri 
lliu fiilluviltig note ; — 

>■ II U firotialili-i linwvrcr, IMg it tlie war •jiirit wliieli luv aifPMil 
|iif ilominalE in tiic I'nltEii £UIc* (nntwUbiUziding tlm pa(.i£c dattoM.' 
lomc iinL*Ulu:il9 miJ t.ouiclint} ilinillJ cuaunijn uiiil iiictr^at, (\ieixjH^ 

may Ii'. wciikfttfil, *iiJ I'mir hMtllttj' divctttii from ofc, by intrnnl ■Jiw 



\Vc may \xn romaib, titut Mr. Slitippan] nppctin tv 
^ «n obtusrviiig Hiitl inlelligvnt viilcr. l|o is for n 
' .chans<^ in the war jwlicy of brilain, aiiil for cxclDiling 
Wars whicb ai'o mrt nlricll}' ilt'fcii-sivc, 

Wc i>aw a.«k, is uot this writer currvct in stippnsing tM' 
■< tlic war spw'ii predamiiuitts in Ihc United Slates!" And* 
lins 1h- nn reil^on lu jipprrlieml, that, should Ibis 6^rH 
"continue And Inci'ea.'M', their [luwcr may be vrcftkcnod bjr 
intcrmil divisioDS?" M'« WticVv tlint llu-sc ujiprcIiviisiOT*' 
aro well Tixindrd ; »i)il mi tbiit account OH well &b 
wc ftrv Rnxiuq9 (hat the spirit and |innci{ilc8of jioace 
l^p spwdilj' difTii^ed thruugltuul tlm couutry. For the 
spirit will Ttglit ill any catist;, if it cun but have a piijisln 



direction. The various materials whicli our government 
have been providing may all be made to operate for the 
more tremendous overthrow and ruin of these states. " How- 
beit" our rulers << mean not so 'J** Neither did the British 
rulei's, prior to the American Revolution^ intend tlieir prepa- 
rations for war^ as means for the dismemberment of their 
empire. Let us^ however^ hear Mr. Sheppard on this sub- 
ject:— 

" But, whatever were the policy exercised in settling* or govcminpf tJie 
North American colonici', they have \om^ been lost to Great Britain ; and, 
be it remembered, they were lost, not for want of military force, but by 
the use of that force ; not by pacific, but liy coerci^'c measures ; by refu* 
aal of conciliation, and resort to tlie sword." p. 120* 

Such arc some of tlie natural results of trusting in a mar- 
tial spirit and weapons of war, rather than in the spirit of 
conciliation and tlic God of peace ; and we firmly believe 
that if the United States shall ever lose their existence as a free 
people, and be deprived of their present inestimable priviliges, 
some future writer will have occasion to adopt the language 
of Mr. Sheppard, and say, — *^ Be it remembered, they were 
lost, not for the want of military force, but by the use of 
that force ; not by pacific, but by coercive measures ; by 
refusal of conciliation, and resort to the sword.'' — Such is 
the form of our government, the number of our independent 
states, the vast extent of our territory, and the variety of 
clashing opinions and interests, that perhaps there never 
existed a nation, to whr»m the spirit of peace was more nec- 
essary, or the spirit of war more dangerous. 

We are aware that many of our countrymen glory in the 
martial or fighting character of the nation ; and that many 
believe the war spirit should be encouraged for the preser- 
Tation of our rights and privileges. But have such friends 
of liberty ever duly reflected on the contrariety of the war 
spirit to tlie religion of the gospel ? Or have they reflected 
on the extent of the evils which this spirit has produced 
in the world ? Have they duly considered, that the war 

Vol IL JVo. 10. * 
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spirit lias been the source of all the wars that ever existed 
ainoivs; m*'!i ; and of all tlie ilcspotlsin which is now endured 
bv the nations of t!je eai'th ? If in a few instances this 
tfpiiit has been snccchsfuHy enfiploved in defence of the rij^hts 
of men, of c ivi! and reli'cions liberty ; yet the liistory of 
the wtirid will ch*ai ly prove, that the natural and ^cenuine 
fruits of thi«< spirit, arc violencts calamity, di-siK)tism« des- 
trurtion« — and crimes, innumerable of the blackest deacrip- 
iion. And can t'nat spiiit be ;rocwl, and wortliy of the most 
expensive encour:!.:c^'inent. which lias wantoidy destroyed a 
thousand millions (n the human ra^^s dr:'.olaled whole coun* 
tries, and often filled almost every region of the jB;lobe with 
murder, oppression, and misery ! — <* Be it remembered,'* 
that no such evils have ever resulted from the spirit of peace. 



niOGRKSS OF TOLERATION IN NEW YORK. 

It is but a few years since the Shakers in New York 
presented a Memorial to the Legislature, in wliich t!>cy 
allepd tliat thcv lad »< paid to the amount of ^1000 in 
military fines,*' aii«l requested an exemption from su.-h suf- 
ferings in future In our last njimher we c|Ut>ted a para- 
graph from another \\ork, nlatinar to a recent act of the 
New York Leirisla^ure. A corresponcler.t has since furnish- 
ed some extracts; — from which we ";i>e the r«.l!o\Aing : — 

" Re it en«cl(-J l\v ll;».» }n.i»plc oi" ilu: .sUlo of New York nproaciii-'v! in 
Senate Hiul Asscn.blv, i':..! :...i{il.('r^ r.l' unv rcr-vrKn-s m;c'.«U, vvli** -'nW 
be :iv«.i-.">-- In l-.cunn.; ..miw^ ♦Vorn vithm;. s \\' cnnsr-.Miri', slu.ll be :ir.(l t-?y 
arc liciv'»v t\t»'--w, ".n t'.:..o c f ;•».,.' .-, I'jnm :!;•_• TKrj'..rn>uT»cc of militarv 
dui\,ii:ul ... ui I I.' [;^ :•:; .■• ,.,' :.ji «>r :.n\ c?.iTinuit:i«.iuii fur the s:-.uic, any 

In tl.e :«.i....* :.ct, '..'iV ; \ir, it l^ ji.d/iiljvl iuul rciiu'rt<l, V.mX t?:os.* v.'io 
niuy cL'.r:i .s..r'.i <x.nvi\'.*r. o'.ii»ul.i *" n.a!;/ o.iil: o:- : !V;rnj:it:fi!;" !.« i*»r.. a 
mai^lstruio, *' \.\\ut tiicy ur.- rcrijvir.usK and c inscic.il*.' ••»iy i>i.;v.-iil to 
tlic i)tM;iiv^ 01* :i"m» ." — ami iliat each our hliould |irovi«rc a ci*rtific.alc 
fnini tlic clerk nf the relli^ious society lo wiiich lu- iKlonjr^, *' thai fUcU 
perad'i is a ni-mbep of such Society i.i |;-(uul staniUn.;-.'* This ct.iin\-.il-w 
is to be presented *^ before the lirsl dav i»f Mav in ea-Ji ^e:J^ to the C. p- 
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lAin or commiinding^ ofTicer of Uie company," to wliicli ilic person wmu'u 
otherwise be attacliccU 

Wc most sincerely rejoice that there is one Lcglslatiire 
on earth so enlightened^ as not tf> punish ^leaceable men tor 
conscientiously declining to learn the ai'l of manslauglilen 
IfVe hopi* tliis light will not be confined to the state of JScw 
York, — bi2t become as extens'vc as the ligiit of the sun. and 
bless tiic whole world. How iiappy wouhl be the state of 
socieUes and nations if all men were duly iiifluenccd by huch 
prir'*:ples as would forbid their bearing anus to destroy one 
another! Hftw certainly would the unlviTsal erUcnsion of 
auch prinripirs produce universal jmacc ! 0:igl)t not, tJi(:n, 
all legislators rather to encourage the difTusion oi surh sen- 
timentSy than to expose to fines and imprisonments the lew 
Vfhtt embrace them? Must not that be an injudicious mode 
of legislation which subjects men to pcnalliL's for hciiig in 
principle uncommonly weiisb to violence .v>j ej/jod- 
8HED? Or which inflicts evils on good and peaceable citi- 
zens of one country, because the rulers or the pcMipjy of 
other countries are supposed to be of unjust and lighting 
characters 7 

But it will be said, that our nation is exposed to war, and 
«veiy man should be wiUing to do his part in preparing for 
the defence of his country. 

All tills is cheerfiilly granted. Our nation is exposed to 
war from two soiirce^s — from the spirit of war in other coun- 
tries, and fri»m the sauie spirit among ourselves. But it 
is believed by many, that this nation is more exposed to war 
from the spirit «)f war iu our own country, than from the 
injustice of any other nation. It is also believed, tliat cul- 
tivating and encouraging; the principles and spirit of peace 
amnng ourselves. Is the best means for avoiding war with 
fort'ign powers, and war between the several states. No 
proof, it is presumed, has yet been given that these opinions 
arc not correct ,• and until they sliall have been proved to 
be pernicious, men ought not to bo punished for having em- 
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\hi* c;r..;.i'i v/.iiu — kill.'' Ca the scvcniii he int'orms Kicber or 
:Ik' slair^hicr :it Jalia — " 2000 \vcre put to the sword, and 2000 
I Is.ivc urJjrcd to be shut within 24 hours." 

Wli.it ;i col J Wooded, unrelenting murderer have men admired 
:\\ Napoleon Buonaparte ! Compared with the deeds ot this man 
how light have been all tlie crimes of all the felons who have ever 
been hanijcd in the United States ! 

Admittin*^ that the tevcn letters exhibit correctly the moral 
features of tliis warrior, wc may obtain an improved view ot his 
cliaracter by ct>mparing it with two others. We read in the 
scriptures ol n.c being who **went about doing good ;" of anotlicr 
whs) "goein abiut seeking whum lie may devour." To which of 
thcsL* beings does Buonapaite bear the greater resemblance In 
whicli of Ills moral features does he lesemble the Prince of peace f 
In vvh'ch d.x's he noi lebcuiblc him who "was a murderer trom 
the bc.;inni.i;> " Is it then possible that the real friends aad 
folhnvers of Jesub Christ can be either the admirers or the imija- 
tors of N'ap'.Lon Buonaparte ' Yet such is the man that in* 
sanii n.i'.ions iuivc delighted to honor ! and in consequence of the 
honor i paid t«) such "mighty murdereis," this globe has becnra^ 
dered a vast ganiblin,!:; thcalic, or shiughter-honsei and often OfflT* 
spread with havcc, desolation and wo. 

Tw.> iT^ipoiiant questions naturally occur: — What right or 
inthority had Biu^naparte to kill the 4000 captives at Jaffa, or to 
\,^uc the hoi lihio mandates contained in his letters: Were his 
oJliccrs and sf^lJiers ujkLi any moral obligation to aid or obty him 
.n this atrcci'^'iis business of murder r To these questioua wc 
jmiAly answer: — Buonaparte had no more authority or ii^»hi to 
.!> or recjuiic such acts of violence and injustice, than any other 
i'hki or l•oh\^Lrs or pirates. His oflkcrs and soldier^ were under 
•iv) nio:al (bligatir-n to obey such barbarous and unjust niandatcs, 
.•xccpt v»hat liij^ijlit result froni an erroneous belief respecting their 
•.luiv. As tiie comnianJs of an under officer arc oit no force when 
kncwn to bo coniiar) to tiie roquiren enis of his general; so the 
coinmanvls oi' a (jeneiiil or even a King should be regarded as 
HivV, wlv.-n kiioun to be rjiposcd to the recjuircnicnts of God 

or all who are acquainieJ with the Go>pcl, our heavenly Father 
acquires that, love wliich workvth liO ill 10 its neighbour ; and cdch 
is req'.iiieJ t*' do ui.to ut!iers as he would tliat others should do 
nnl(. liini. ii c::ce cvtrv command of man, whatever may be his 
rank, whicii reciuire"* liaUctl or the works of halied from one hu- 
ma-; being tov.'.irds another, is an abomination in die '•ight of God, 
r.ivl i.> niiworliiy to be obeyed. To suppose that the comu;and 
ol" a i;eneial <n- a king can supersede the command of Jehovah, is 
abhorrent to reason and rei-gion. 

Bui what aic wars in general but works of hatred / What is 
that which h::s generally been called patiioiism in war, better ihaf. 
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he enmity of one people towards their brethren of another country I 
Hitherto it seems to have been the prevailing opinion, that martial 
aw supersedes the laws of heaven, and that it is safe to obey the 
wwr mandates of rulers and generals, when in direct opposition to 
ihe known laws of God. But such gross delusions cannot exist in 
in enlightened age of the world ; and when these shall have 
)een dispelled, the murders of war will cease. 



WARNING BT AX AGED MILITARY orFICER. 

** A dupe during my whole life, to the prejudices I now repro^ 
ate, I speak from experience, and discharge a conscientious dut)% 
rhen I warn my country aeainst military enthusiasm, and the 
iride of arms ; and against the arts and intrigues by which the 
reomanryy the palladium of the republic, are depreciated, and stan- 
[ing aimies and navies are encouraged. For what would it avail 
be citizens of the United States, if in a political frenzy, they 
hould barter their rights and liberties for national renown And 
nrho would exchange the blessings of freedom, for the repute of 
laving eclipsed the whole human race in feats of valour and deeds 
kf arms ^ This is a serious question ! It affects the vital interests 
if every freeman ; and the course of the government makes it 
noper and necessar)", that these states should pause and reflect 
lerore ic be too late. We have escaped from one war with a crip- 
lied constitution « the next will probably destroy it ; therefore let 
he motto of the state be — PEACE." 

Tills warning was extracted from •* Memoirs" written by Gen- 
ral Wilkinson ; and it may be regarded as the fruit of serious 
Section, after having spent a long course of years in military 
ervice. We hope that the sentiments which he has expressed will 
le duly weighed by all who have any influence in the government 
if this country. 



XriRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INqUIRT. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society in June, the 
^mmittee of Inquiry exhibited an able Report on a subject of 
prcat importance. We regret that the funds of the Society have 
lot permitted its publicadon as a separate Tract for this year, as 
he Report is too long for insertion in the Friend of Peace. 
n the hope that it will hereafter be published in a more ample 
brm, as a Tract for distribution, we shall merely state the subject, 
be plany and the principal facts and results. 
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Qucstit^n. ** What have been the causes of wars ; tlie Atgnt 
in which their ohjccts have been secured, and the state in Trhidi 
belligerents have been left at their termination." 

In the Report, the inquiry is «• confined to wars in which civil' 
i/cd nations have been engaged since they became christian" or 
<* since Constantine assumed the reins of the Roman eropirei'' 
omitting " a great number of petty wars in small nations of an- 
tiquity — tempor.iry insurrections or trivial hostilities — and a muk 
titudc of wars wliich have been carried on between christian and 
savage nations, such as die aborigines of Asia and America." The 
Report relates lo *» 286 vvais of magnitudes in which christian 
nations have been engaged." These are divided into the im fol* 
lowing classes. 

Fint. " ll^ars of ambition — to obtain extent of territory by coo- 
quest. We have enumerated 44 wars of magnitude of this class— 

1 2 in which the assailants have been Heathen or MahometaD« and 
Christian nations defendants ; and all the others, we regret to say» 
have been attacks made by nations professing Christianity on oth* 
crs, without any decent pretence or color of right. In 1 7 instances 
the assaying nation has been completely victorious —In 19 tnstan> 
ccs the assailing nation has been repulsed — and in 8 the assailants 
have obtained partial augmentations of territory secured by peace.'' 

Second, Predatory <ivars — •* for plunder^ or tribute, or to obtam 
a settlement for subsistence." — *• We have enumerated 22 in al" 
<* The invasions have commonly ended in repulse ; but seldom ^til- 
out effecting some mischief." 

Third, Wars of revenge or retaliation — •* We enumerate 24 of 
them ; of which 5 have been successful — 4 partially successful— . 

1 3 unsuccessful, the assailants having been repelled — and 2 left un- 
determined by ciicumstances, and gave rise to new wars." 

Fourth, Il^ars to settle some question of honor or prerogative. Qf 
this class " We record 8 wars ; in 4 of which the point of honor 
was gained — 5 were settled by compromise — 1 submitted to a 
touncil." 

Fifth, Wars arising from disputed claims to some territory. Six 
only arc enumerated. " Of these the party occupying the terri- 
tory in (jucstion preserved it in 2 instances — in the other 4, parli- 
lion ariangcnients were made. 

Sixth. IVars arising from disputed titles /• cro*wns* ** We have 
enumerated 41 wars of this class ; in 18 instances the party claim- 
ing the throne recovered it from the party in possession — in 18 
instances ilie possessor of the throne maintained it, and in 2 of 
these the assailants lost their own crowns in aiming at others ; and 
in 5 other instances the results were undecisive, and tlie parties 
pacified by comprt^mise or partition. 

St vent h. — ** I Tar commenced under iLe pretence of assisting some ally% 
"r some friend or person flying from alleged oppression. We have 
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(ound 30 of these wars ; in 18 of which the assailing or protecting 
party h;ivc been victorious — in 6 the deindants have maintained 
th^ir ground or defeated the assailants -, and 6 have terminated 
undecisivel)'- in what is called the statu ^xro— or in compromise at 
a general peace." 

S- venth. ** Wan which have arisen from the distrust of nations to* 
tvarJi each other — -jealousy of rival greatness^ or fear of Increasing ar^ 
mamcnts or extended conquests. — 23 wars of diis description have 
been observed within our limits. — In 1 1 of them the allies or as- 
sailants have been successful — 7 of them have been ended by com- 
promise or treaty, generally placing the parties where they were 
when tliey began ; and 5 have resulted in the defeat of the coalition 
and the further aggrandizement of the obnoxious power." 

Eighth, ** IVars 'which have grown out of commerce — designed for 
its protection against foreign depredations. We have found but 5 
wars of this class — Neither of them have resulted in greater secu- 
rity to the commerce molested ; 2 have given victory to the en- 
croaching power-; and 3 have been extinguished by a general peace, 
leaving the commercial injuries unatoned for." 

Ninth, " Civil nvarSf carried en ly different parties in the same 
nation, — We record §^ cf this class — in 21 the rebelling partj 
have overthrown those who were at the commencement in po^ses- 
ston of power, or established a separate independence ; 28 have 
resulted in the suppression of rebellion, and the confirmation of 
power to the party possessing it ; 5 have been terminated by com- 
promise — allowing new privileges to the claimants — and i between 
Spain and the revolted provinces in South America — yet unde- 
termined." 

Tenth, Wars on account of religion, «* We have noticed 28 wars 
of this class — 7 called Crusades, by Christian powers to expel 
Mahometans fwom countries esteemed holy — 5 by Mahometans on 
Christian nations — 2 by Christian nations to compel their neigh- 
bors to become Christians — 1 1 by Popes or bigotted monarchs to 
reduce those they deemed heretics — and 3 to recover territory from 
the hands of infidels — in 14 instances tie oppressing or assailing 
parties have been victorious — in 9 the defendants maintained their 
religion and their territories^ and in 5, no decisive result, but a 
compromise or temporary peace terminated the conflicts." 



To collect and arrange the materials for such a Report must 
have required much labour. The facts and results are accompa- 
nied widi many just and important remarks, which we hope here- 
after to exhibit in tliis work, should the Report fail of being pub- 
lished as a distinct Tract. We are happy in having the consent 
of the Committee for giving the preceding extracts. 

Vol. U. JS'o. 1 0. 5 
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I'UOTKST OMTISi: ISU'HMOND GllA.NII JtUV. 

*• (hi '.i'CUJ'i.'::f fun-^nU d cM'wk.'* 

%\ I., \\\v liroiid Jury for tlu- city of Uicliiiiond, at Au},ust Court, I!;'.. 
do t»o' IhI vvi- i» til lic'inconsi^lciil with our duly lo unimudvert iipun&m 
|r-.,. • Kv \ ii.ih. i:» our opiiiiDii, snuy be atttndiil with con:iC4iu-nct!i iLn^.- 
I'liii- t.i Ihf i»'ucc aJ'.d »^«i'hI <»ri'icr of soruly. We li;<Vf observed, Vitk 
rr-tv!, ilic vrry imnuToii^ instance.^* oi' tuhhinfr, wb:cb liuvc of late \ ear* 
ni:cun\«l. .irvl which liuvc bci;n ownijr m most cases lo the j.>r.t'.'lc wlijch 
l.us SI IriijiH'it'Jy p.-t ;;u'.cd, of rin**'/;!^' «i/'X». Armed «« ^r/'rr ;, ;aidcm- 
lsi)U:i'iii.d by Ibc po Sins":!;!! of lilts- deadly wi-aponb, lur-y frtrpiciTh luvf 
d!>p.i!t s bun r..iri'..d ti» tu^.d fXircniiru>, which luijrbt olhi.v\vi.'c hait 
h. iM I'licp nmiciidy ;Mli'.isloil or atUiidcd witli no st-rioiis c--.*siKfiur;iC<'" 
li» till- rjuri.c-!, on^'.jjvd Tlu' ltr«ind Jury Wiiuhl not rccormiicnd &::} ie|y- 
i«»l.iiiVv- .iiTcrfiTtu o wilh wii.il ibrs conceive lo be one oi" the iiKil irhscii- 
{', 1 pri\ ile-t.-, ui tiviuii Ti, I be rif.'.iil uf Cain iiiij arms : I Jul \xc ivA i\ tur 
d«i:\ p«i!il:ch lo » \p-«-.'< Os:;' ; •)Iio/ivnre ul a practic-; w'-.icJ! ;1 bectiaics 
u;l V'" <■• <«*ii'-i •••• *<> f/:»w:» uji -.1 V. sli c'Mil'.-ir.pt, and to ciideivour to sup- 
p:*!--.. We ro:j:.'.»lcr tl..* pr.ciicj M* cu^Tyinj^ arms secreted, in cast* 
wlu re 11(1 p.( rsoii.d :itl u!^ can re: ::or.af)i; !>c &ppi'Cliv»u]-.'J, u* be ilifmi'cJr 
n)o:i- rw-p!-e:tn-il^c- t!.::n t\^ :i the .ci o* i'.abbiiij;, if cumiiiittcil durin^a 
s*.!(bM) .dfray, in the Ijc:.! o'. ;...-sioii, where tue partv v.:is ii-jt prc^imsb'x 
arn.eil \**r tbt- p«:i;):.>i-. \' e c«'i C(«ve that it manifests k hostitc, :aid, if 
tl.-' v^p«•c^sl«»n ne.iy !e ;.:lo'.v« d, a /.'•«»;/• ni ilisposition :ij:::iin>l the hiiimn 
run — isiai It i*, t'nn';^.'i\oiA i.-or.'. •.••:. I «,y:;':j, !!iunl\,ar.d cliivalrous cliarar- 
tev, V. Inch it ^h(>Ul(i be '.be prid«' of cur countrymen to maintain un:ii'.pa!r> 
cd— and lh:;t its fa1.il eff-'Cls l;avi' bci P. too frcqiicntiy felt and d-jplorci!. 
Hot U) rcquu'C tlie bcrious annn.idver^iu!is of the community. 

l.'.)a.;im*'U.l\ Jidcptcil. 

.lAMKS HKOVVV, Foreman. 

To the pliil'.inlhropivt it will iiilbrd pleasure to observe the prog- 
rc^^ t«t' hjL'hl u:i 'ubji cts vhich relate lo liimian sLiughier. \VcLir- 
h\:: Oitki. i- :i ii:!'i!j «'! pieparing for ^«•ar ; and we l-avc :v> 
iioi:!). that iliv-c Jii'A'rs wvje o.rrcct in inipiitini^ to this prac- 
tice, " iljc vcrv li':;- en.ii^ in^t.iiices oi italh'iwf,^^ Tlic circumsisric. 
(t wcarin;; the dii!^ *^ ronrenlu/i" is not the source of the esiU 
vlr.ch. result ; niU h) XvCirinj* aims as weapons (*f revenge in cut 
ci .ii.v .'.Hi out, ilie Tiiird-. «^i' n.vu become fanjiliar with :. c idv;?. 
Oi" laLii.u 111 I man V.i" , a:ui tliiis lUleJ for crime. In r.ll the modes 
of V. eariiM^ arm^ a.^ v/caj-.n:.- tor human slaughter, a li.righty, 
vindictive iLeliniv i-- valiirally induced and nouii^hcd ; and to." 
olien dcMiei are exeited for an opportunity to cmidoy the a;z!;S| 
tlius prepared, ni the Wuil: of death. Hence the dirk.- wear iiv;: 
ger.try ui.ii ncca -.ions for jZ/ii/v/.-jr ; the duellist, l«»r iin»ic fcnr'.;:: 
and iia:'.nn«» {i*v pi/'i';c zi\jr 

T'luv a de-ire ini war i*: tl;-:' natural fruit i^f puraiinci for i;, v.;-..- 
well M«:.'.' r-to.^d I>v Trederic, the threat I'lussian v.ai-maker. Ti v 
fi'.b>\\: . • .:'.** jii, nKnior:.hle \'. i^.vd , which can hardl; Ic too ofic:. 
jci^eared* 111! tl:e -.aitinicn! -Iiall he b-.iier undeirtofd : — ''Th.:- 
'•.\;c iv.i ii;;iit)iis durinj;- ijcace preiviinii' for v.ar ; like two ^hd'' 
at«»is vwi'j impaiiently burn to employ the i> words they are sharr- 

O 
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But were the popular opinion correct,—" that preparations for 
public war are tlic best means for preventing it;" analogy would 
te4ch, that similar means should be adopted to prevent prtv;|Lte 
war. Hence it would follow diat die fJii i'lv^'arers have chosen tfcc 
path of safety, and that the Grand Jury of Richmond are under a 
mistake, as ta the source of the " numerous instances of stabbing. 

The Grand Jury go further and say — ** We consider the prac- 
tice of carrying arms secreted, in cases where no personal attack 
can reasonably be apprehended, to be infinitely more reprehensible 
than even the act of stabbing^ if committed during a sudden affray, 
in tlie heatpf passion, where the party was not previously armed for 
the purpoteJ* 

Now if there be really so much blame incurred by going armed 
in time of peace, and being always prepared for private war ; 
what shall be said of the conduct of all governments, in spending 
the whole of every inter\'al of peace in preparing for public war, — 
and in doing all they can to keep alive the war spirit? U the 
frequency of private stabbing may be accounted for, by the prepa- 
rations made for it ; may not the frequency of public war be easily 
accounted for on the same principle ? 

With due respect for the opinions and characters of others, we 
submit the foregoing remarks ; and shall close the article with 
three short extracts, on which we shall make no comments. 

•' 'Tis universal soldiership has stabb'd 

The heart of merit in the meaner class* 

Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 

Of tiiose that bear them, in whatever cause. 

Seem most at variance with all mortal good. 

And incompatible with serious thought." — Cowper. 

** The trudi is, I could give such instructions with regard to 
cock-fighting — and could so arm one of these animals against the 
other, that it would be almost impossible for the adversary's cock to 
survive die first or second blow : but as Boerhaave has said on a 
former occasion, when treating; upon poisons, — * To teach the arts 
of cruelty is equivalent to committing them,^ '* — GoUsmith, 

*• If it be true which Psellus saith, that the devils feast on the 
vapour that is exhaled from the blood of men, surely the Christian 
devils arc the fattest of the whole herJV — I)r, Hammond. 



CONTEST OF TAXILES WITH ALEXAXDKIl. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander, gives the following nar- 
rative of a contest between him and Taxiles, one of tlie Kings of 
India. 

** The dominions of Taxiles, it is said, were as large as Egypt. 
They afforded excellent pasturage and were in every respect pio- 
ductivc. As he was a man of consummate prudence, he waited 



o:: Alcxarnitr, ar.d .itVir fm: compiiin:nts, thiu addrcsied him: 

• \V;: It •c.:!-.' n :- ::v r: :or wjli^ hc\\\-^::\ voa and n:e. ii" vo'i have 

r. : ci'TTjc :.• J::-.:i»^: u . •s-'ivir v.\r.:r Av.d other necj^aarie- ot I'l'c^ 

t'.:j •I'.iy liii::^* ♦ur wi'.ich ij.i^oivi!)!-: nic:i v. ill i.iko up .ir'iis A* 

l-> i^-lJ ;ir..i s'lver .^:ld .>.'•*:- j. -aiw-s-i -".^ ii' I am r'ch-T tiiAn yoa, 

I .'.:!! V. jii!:i;.^ *•» "'•:•/-• vfi wwh f tr: ; !t I am po'iner. I luvc so 
... * . . • , , 

'Ciiarnied v.-.:h i:::% f-i :.!<::•:??, Ahrir.Jer took hin:! by the 
!':i:vJ ar.J a: -.-.cicd — ' l)-) \ : •J.ir.k tli^:!, bv ail thi> cMiir-i to 
.'aiMPr .1 c- rlii.: Y:-i are vivrc-jved ir vou do. I vlll di>n.::c 
it will. voM t-'ii. list, — Iv'it :: hr..i:i be- in Kivours and ber.eiiti; 
i\.T J viil iv>i ill c r:. 1 1.-. ltd-, me in '.'en^ro-.,itv,' ** 

l:i ihiiaii::J *. 'J'.i.-.-l^-. .ipp-.':i:> c ■• I'Toa: iiuvinitacje. us a man 
*.n" -jirewdr.'-'-, »::.!. rici..Ic. c j. ;:::i:/!;.i:iin.' »'• .ir.d cjovd *:umor. Oa 
!!.i> oclm •••!! t .'* Ai'j :..•.!; J. -!• ap;-',.ir> to ...tter «idv.:r.i«ige dun he 
cv-.: vud ill iii-i:..' o:. hi-» :r. -'.»;■••> !■> :hc v.ir.. .-t' dei>:r'iL:io:^ la- 

t!:y i>r" ;ii"rw pia-vj, ti:.in .iil m-j v.mv e\;>i.. its ».t' th it coi;qi:.r?r. 

'J'lii^ n.trra:.!vc clean v siinvs .^:i v.m.ii c*!-v utm? the r.iiioas 
mi^h: l»?: cxciTiptjd tVoni il.c c:i:.ini:'ica r-i war. Lj: ih. huts 
o! diir^ricrit ci.'iuiti c . act li-vMiwia c.icii otht: on the ni i;ic:plc3uf 
■ii>:ic-w*, ci\iliLy, .•■jii-jri>-ity. aui g"Ovi :i ::*;ro — Ici ih-jii Cu*"l£**.-! I'T 
:>r!..'i!irK-ncj he onlv *' in ! iv,)«;r., ai.d ben-.n:^*:'" liier. injii sub^cis 
may ci.i'y :}je bie'5^i^.g.s f t peace. Ii '.ac icaJii^i^Ruri i/' the ttvtral 
nation'- would ^et an exai.'.jue cf a pic .ic and bc:icvi>l:nt i;est3:sr.t 
cf i.Adi other, and ut" ihcir f.v.n jjeM'^l , th^v v,»rald ca.-ilv d'!Fv.rf 

^ ILIJ tile l..o.i«.'i plev.vl- :•- : p.l'i; C . "•" '.•.•- 

l^j-id;.-. ii ^'.c;l a *a.:t:.:i".srv .; .! .;• i.' :-• v. i- •!••:• :i? Alexin- 

* -I 

dvTjCoiiid Ii: d!' ■::!..: l:-'ni a ••!:• •• ; ' ; -Lva'-it'.: '»" *;:;. i-y:.' d\u 

I'lt'V" *'*Il*. '»'vi l'*''i •» i "••!;'' • !!>■*•* H " • 
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.i«. T. I.V ;:.•% *:lvc i'wt.il*'. *.i IT. l. s'l'.'v ... ..:.. e^'Ji^- • - ujo » l6.i 

* • '•• 'i ..,..'■• -.f t-,i_t|^:c 'I !•«.■»■• cr*- »n ?fi 'I'.. J«i* itf* i 1'!. "I'^t 

• •1 ' «. - vv ^.» ..a^ U " l.'.;*'ii.. .:.» C A, .l ..III* ':i^ ''I Ii^-.i .in** 

r;r: ^ ri.wj.-v Li.-".."..i: ' ':c;.:rL:.ce^ t-.» be r.ic.r:.- oi* vr*at iitod 'o ali 
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.:'.;.: ^'i.^ ti:e l-'r':i:> «;• tJi^js: v\:^le**ic. — iJi.a rtuJ.a* rit'.^p :jrc 

ca.:^:;cri;}i:s t«i iibe::y .vAd ilv: ri;,ht.-i vi' iiku, h;:.. j»i'.^; be^Mi .1 

prevailing qii:;iu::. liut, btrar.i^j as k mdv s^\:m, tire rejui^ 
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troops of Spain, of Naples, and of Portugal, have, in pretty rapid 
succession, severally taken a stand, to effect a change in their res- 
pective governments, and to introduce a greater extent of liberty. 
Even kings have been controlled by the menacing attitude of reg- 
ular troops, and obliged to comply with their demands. 

There seems to have been a kind of contagion in the spirit or 
sentiments by which these sons of violence have been animated ; — 
and it is possible that this contagion will be diffused throughout 
the world, and cause a general revolution in the forms of govern- 
ments. A revolution elFectcd by regular troops, may be designed 
in Providence, as a means for the abolition of milicarv establish- 
ments — and a consequent abolition of the atrocious trade of public 
war. 

Wlien regular armies shall understand, tliat governments arc 
dependant on tliem, and liable to be changed by their influence ; 
and v/hen rulers shull perceive that their preparations for war 
may all be turned against themselves, — that the troops which they 
have armed for the purposes of destruction, and on which they 
have relied for tlicir own defence, may be induced to employ their 
sword*: for the subversion or curtailment of regal power, — a new 
order ot things will occur. Rulers may find it needful to change 
their policy, and for their own safety to cultivate the principles and 
spirit of peace. They may be led to reflect with horror on the 
atrocity of ihat system which has so filled the world whh frofeiiion" 
al murderers, which has so banished from the minds of these men 
all due regard to human life, and taught them to glory in the 
work of human slaughter. The events which have occurred in 
Europe are adi'.pted to open the eyes of soldiers, and to lead them 
to reflect on their own condition — and to understand tliat they, as 
well as others, liave personal rights, which ought to be respected ; 
and we Iiopc tliey will also leiirn, that they were made for better 
purposes than that of ilatroy'mg and being destroyed^ and tliat their 
lives arc of too much value to be gambled away in the needless 
and disgraceful contests of men in power. The soldiers of difFe- 
reni countries will probably learn, tluit there is no reason why 
they should shed each odier's blood for alleged offences which 
neitlier of them ever committed, — or in deciding quarrels which 
they never made, and in which they have no personal concern. 

When soldiers shall have made tliese advances in knowledge, 
rulers will be induced to settle their contioversies like rational and 
civilized men, rather than expose themselves to the vengeance of 
soldiers, whom they have educated for works of violence. 

It is not, however, our wish, tliat the soldiers of any country 
should employ tlicir skill in the work of slaughter against those 
who have caused them to be instructed. On the contrary, wc 
ardently desire, that the soldiers of every land may be taught the 
principles of peace, before they shall have become apprized ci' 
The degraded condition in which they luve been held. 
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Gonsi Jcrin.(v ilic multitude of unprincipled men, who have *>eCTi 
))reJ up to ihi* trade ot* violence and cruelty ; it cann«"»t be denied 
th.a the hue otcuirenccs have an alaiming aspect, as ihc\ relits 
to I he sal'ery of rulers. This aspect becomes still more alarming 
when we ccjusic'er the justice with which the Lord of all inis^ht 
?r.ake the prcparati(Mis for human slaugliter, the means of niin to 
the principal argents in promoting them. This • »uld be causing 
riicni to *'e;it the fruits of their own ways, and to be rilkd 
with their own dcvicv:-." Still we hojx; in the m.rcy (f Cod, 
th.it belter things are ordained for men in power. We hope ihit 
tluii eyes wiU be seasonably opened, to see tli : wickedness of t!iat 
policy, whirii has trained up so many of the human racefirtli: 
purposes of anibitif)n, violence, and butchery, — and v:*ich has 
attached gli»ry to erimes of the deepest dye. We hope aho thai 
they will i)e disposed to emph>y their j . : infl»icnce to dispel iht 
delusion and ti> correct the ern)r, by teaching and exemplifying 
the doctriiies of *• peace on earth," and "goo.- will to men.*' This 
is *« tlie noble««t of all ambit i(»ns." By such a change of pohcT, 
and l)y acting the part of bcnelicent fathers and guardians, ifcey 
may secure the alfectiiin and esteem of their subjects, abate the 
feriKity of soldiers, gradually disband and provide for thtir sub- 
sistence, and tlui.s fre J themselves aivi their dominions, from the 
terror of myriads uf armed men, traincvl to delight in liavoc and 
violence. 

If rulers wish to have their own lives respected, they should 
evince a tender regard for the livc> of t>thers, and cease to Lducatc 
men lor miscliief and manslaughter. 

If governments are surpri/ed at the course adopted by the 
?.rt'ops <»f Spain, Naples, ai.d INrlUi^al, — let the'n serioMbly consid- 
er, whelher it is ni>t -till mc^re wonderful, iliat arnils-^s ot such 
men liave f«»r n^;cs submitted to the condition of miiltarv -lavc> — 
tlial while tlie arms i-i' their rc-pvctivo ''(n-crr.inents vvjr.. in their 
own hands, and tlicv thcnibelvws dcniiveJ -i" hberix — tlu-v have 
<(>li»:ig concerned t«) be instruriicrits cf oppics iiii aiid cruelly to 
]cll..v.-.b::ir.«;s and to s/jrJ dhh ^.ik'r^s U\.'j.i in the atroc'oas ar.J 
r..in\r.ii;i.irv iiamj^ of ilieir mler^ ! 

111 the Vv'lu.lc hist-ry (f h. in.:n holrrj^^, iliere is perhaps r-r.-ihlr^q 
:7.''.e \.«'iiJj:r':I, tha]; il'e p-iii^'uc^ v.-l:!: 'vhich armies, habiiiiatcJ 
x^-i v'.'.'kr.c", h.ae LUviured iiiioi.ra!)lo privations, ti;e It^^s of lib ity, 
'.Alrwiiie s'lU.ring;, and cruel aha.cs. under the coiiiroul kA a uv 
>.;.«, \.oak ar.d vi:l:viab;e as l]:(.n::ciVts ; — ai.d li// //•//, while ihc^: 
veJ\ -Dldiers were t!'e r.rcn-lh nf ihel:- oppressor^. 

llou' :i.u>ni«iiing ib tlie Jact, lliat Naix-le- n Buonaparte could 
ind'.iCL t)r cnwv^Si f:\\ hundred th.umud vutn oi olfiVrent cour.trii-., 
to t-Apn.- thun.-.wlvcs t.) il:e p-.rils (.f the Ru..sian camj>aign I uiiik 
in r.iiih ilie i-re.:!./ p..>rti-.-:i (^/ilie^c r\\^\\ had a lunidred'loM more 
ca-i^eol conjj'laini- and .---or against /i.'.w, tlian acaiast anv Riis^io-i 
v.no iell bv liivir a;;?.s ! 
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.11 men always remain such dupes to military ambition ? 
Ifoibid!" ^ . 

haps nearly all tlic rulers in Europe would liavc applauded 
nduct of Napoleon's army, had they unanimously refused to 
I into Russia, or to shed blood in such a cause. Yet in ap- 
1^ such a just and noble act, they would have implicitly 
ed every n'ar which has occurred between civilized nations, 
ich of those wars, on one side if not on both, was as positive- 
ust and unnecessary, as the wanton war of Napoleon on 
ndcn — If in all. such cases the soldiers of different nations 
. boldly assert their right of exempi'ton from murderous ccn- 
and rtfusc to kill one another ; they would deserve and 
e he applause of enlightened men of every country, 
ppy would it be for the world, if the recent occurrences 
i open ^he eyes of : iilers and tlieir subjects, to see the barba* 
f public war. It was of barbarous origin ; and notwith- 
ng all the improvements and embellishments of civilization, 
:ill barbarous in its motives, its spirit, its laws, its principles, 
ts practices. Its abominations transcend all the powers of 
ption; and the glory attached to its crimes caps the 
rous climax of human follies and delusions. 



FRIKXDLY (^UKRIES AND I.NTIMATIOXS. 

.s there ever an object proposed of greater importance to the 
than Peace on eatth and good will among men? What insti- 
s, aiming at objects of equal importance, have been less en- 
Ted by donations, or have done more according to their funds, 
^eacc Societies ? 

.11 an object of such universal interest fail of accomplishment 
mt of pecuniary aid ; or shall tlie practical language of the 
)f Christians continue to be — Millions for wart hut not a cent 
ace ? What better than war can be expected from such a 
lie ! , 

r there not many men of wealth, who are not only able but 
X to make donations to promote the cause of peace ? Shall 
:h longer be tiue, that, except the wortliy President — the 
St donor to the Massachusetts Peace Society is a Gentleman 
iia, many thousand miles distant from the United States ? 
'ptcious occurrence* t p* 40 

: there not Gtntlcmen and Ladies of our own country, near 
)se of life, who will give their dying testimony against war, 
[uealhing son,etbing to eftcct its abolition? How can any 
person think of leaving tiic world, having dene nothing to 
te a cause so noble and benevolent l 

: there not philanthropists in every part of the country, who 
cert their influence to multiply Peace Societies ? 
; there not members of the M. P. S. who would willingly 



wars in the United States, and wars l>ct\veen th-Mse states ; 
nations, would be continually dim'uishing. For »lic pro 
of future wars «.:ini»nish, in proportion as the friends of 
multiplied. Who then bhall despair of success, or refuse 

I. ^f. \ -.>.*« rir>?r.r;>. A l?««s'n;i jiMiiltniun .i* ohl.iined li>c r 
|)'.!>li«. a|)|>r«»h;iti«in :o:* iirtlimn;^ ;i ducJ. and for rcsoriin.-^ ti> \ 
Wit r<i»iii'.rv fiT pro'.i'c*'."'! a.'^n.M'l .1 i'>.iii v. ho dcnia'ulcd .iii <ipp< 
>li(-(l li?-<i )>)i)t>.I. 'r!i*:*i ^irt'Hius .\c!i*iiii< als have ;jfaiiiC(l ;i \ :cU;i 
j)!iiifijilf»-. of* har'.^'i'.-in. 

II. .\l\:»\mi. ** At ;i l-.i^c «;i.<.:'.:tin, 1i.«' I/';rislaM«ro p:iss<'.d .1 I 
s<i|:|)rc.s-;os\ iirt:!!cii:iijr. I>e»»i'lr-s (»ih: r pi- -islons uf ilic .id, " 
.^rriicni lU'clavo, iliai all c«>nctni«.i! ii; a timl -ij-;], ispr.ii ro"r 
impi's-ioncd XUvvl- iiu'iitlis, !■«_ lin^'il iu,\ i.-xccKilnty ix^o tliuu.^:uid d 
for c\cT (lisijiirilifird Trdiii lioUiiPf;- ar\ .([ipoiniincRt of hunour u 
t he slalc." JWifioH'i ' li.fi !ii'. mc r, 

III. IxniAN K, '* At the last sr-sion of the Loji-islaturo, a law x 
^iirtctisi..;* thatu:i\ j" r.M»n, — Ir.iv* lif-rs except* tl — Wfariiv^ any «ii 
:.v\-ori^ in t .ui ■, :»• mu fiil.cr unlawful WMpuM conoc:dctl, siliII I 
jjullly or.iiijis«li.n'.t :':u'.;', aip' on c«»!',vic;ioii ili- •»••)!'. by prcsc-jun 
«lioliiiv;it. «l:.ill ]>•• ii:»i-.l a .'<«nn :»'••' i'\«*c\d!rir S*'"'^' ^''•* ^''*^ "'»«• ' 
^^•llli^:^l ji.s.** .Vo" aKo ihv pr')i'.'s: ni' iho K»r1,n^)r.il Ciraiid Jun 

I\. St',\T.v. *■ ill i.ho pjvtrnnuij* C;:«//*!ic» <sf.Iuiy Tiii «hti*c , 
(.iiio^'.irii on tiic IViCo S(„'iclich of Oii.i ro'sriTry '* ltf,.::'.u nr.:'.: ^ 

W l\s»i\. .1. \. .M(i(,ya»iri, Ky.j. a hcii'.'volor.l niajcislralv t 
]:-5S Mi.i'.lc .1 .-e.-.<»;:ti ii.:!i.»- !'»ii U) tl'i* Mas..ael:\i.>ct 1.4 Peace Socioi; 
Mis ri;--.t li'Ii.-itM).! V i:, >) •.. U !r..'jc ;i(»l a\oic*»: ".') Snr.K" Wcuitl 
}:u:i — ** <!.» th'i'.i juul <li» lilvr'.viv- •'' 

Vl. I»y i:ir»«:*:ii.i;ii-»n tVo'ii v.;i'..«::s ;iart5 of I'M* TjiiWil Stairs, 
:*ial slro'i-^; ll^.^ir«•^ :':i\r.' i>.-.':i ^•xji:*.-,^vil in favor of th- i^vncral 
.'•iiTi :f <'"iuj')i i)««(jl.-; V. liioli nic'v i.c mF -pud t:> imbiK' i!k inir 
M»";ii;* \v\\:t .1 |f»vi; •>!* pvar.;- ix'v.i an ;:!>horrt'nr.t '"twar. A niOJ*c r 
i'..! i!i.;v.rt:.n: »i»'>i:v r.as :.»-hlo!v« I:-..-.'!! c\r**'**^''i'*l ;— shc'.ld it y-\ 
. i «i!)-..i,t br altai'icd, tiurabl.' b:!'; !'.'•» \.ili .'{|:u*stionai;!\ ivbul 
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N 1819 a letter appeared in the Boston Dailj Advert 
User, datod <*June 9,1785/' from the Hon. John Adams^ 
then Mini59rer Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lon- 
don, to tlie Hon. Jtilin Jay« Secretary of State. In this 
letter Mr Adams gave an inti'iesting account of his intro- 
duction to th Ring of Gre^t Britain^ with his own speech 
on the occasioUf and the Riiig^H answer. These documents 
are worthy to be inserted in the Friend of Peace. They 
are of a conciliatfiry character! and open an extensive field 
for useful reflections. 

Sfwech of Mr, Mamtt to tJie ICivg:, 

^ Str, the United States of America have appointed me their 
Minister Plenipotentiary to youi Majf sty, and have directed me to 
deliver to your Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of it. 
It is in obedience to their express commands, that I have the honor 
to assure your Majesty of their un^mimous disposition and desire 
to cultivate the most liberal intercouse between your Majesty's 
SObjects and their citizens, and of their best wishes for your Maje^ 
tf*s healih and happiness, and for that of your royal family. 

** The appointment of a Minister from the United States to your 
Majesty will form an epoch in the history of England and America* 
I think myself more fortunate than all my fell )w citizens in having 
the distinguished honor to be the rst to stand in your Majesty's 
royal presence in a diplomatic character ; and 1 -hM esteem my- 
self the happiest of meni if I can be instrumental in recommending 



mj country to your Majesty's royal benevolence, and of restoring 
an entire etteeniy confidence^ and affection ; or in better words, the 
* old good nature, and the good old humor' between people, who, 
though separated by an ocean, and under different governments, 
have th: same language, a similar religion, and kindred blood I 
beg your Majesty's permission to add, that although I have some- 
times before been entrusted by my country, it was never in mf 
whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.'' 

The I^ng^H reply to Mr. Jidanis. 

^* Sir, the circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, 
the language you have now used so extremely proper, and the 
feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I amst say, that I not only receive with pleasure the assnrui- 
ces of the friendly dispositions of the United States, but that I am 
very glad the choice has fallen upon you to be their first Minister. 
J wish you, sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in Amer- 
ica, that I have done nothing in the late contest but what I dioaght 
myself indispensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed t» 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the last to 
confoim to the separation : but the separation having been made 
and having become inevitable, I have always said as I say now, 
that I would be the first i > meet the friendship of the United 
States as an independent power. The moment I see such senti- 
ments and language as yours prevail, and a disposition to giTt 
this country the preference, that moment I shall say, let the cir- 
cumstances of language, religion, and blood, have their natural and 
full effect." 

Great Britain and the United States had been more thaa 
seven years engaged in a sanguinary contest. On each side 
myriads of lives had been sacrificed, and innumerable inju- 
ries had been sustained. A subsequent treaty of peace had 
sheatlied the sword ; but something more was necessary to 
open the way for a friendly commerce between the two coun- 
tri*s. The documents now exhibited present the august 
and pleasing spectacle of two illustrious personajeces, as the 
public representatives of two natitnis, hdding th^ir first in- 
terview, with mutual endeavours to conciliate esteem, abate 
prejudice, and restore the blessings of harmony and inter- 
course 

Mr. Adams was known as one of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, as well as George III. was known as the 
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King of Great Britain. On this oceasion the past 0Gcav<- 
rences were fresh in the memory of these distinguished men. 
They could not but recollect their recent ilmstilityf the hard 
things which they had mutually said of each other, and the 
deadly enmities which had been display ed between the two 
nations in the course of the war 

How then do these public men address each other in view 
of the past irritations ? Do they indulge the spirit of ran- 
ror, crimination and abuse ? Far from this. The speech 
of Mr. Adams is manlyy concilatory, and magnaniuious. 
The answer of the King is equally dignified, courteous, and 
suitable to the occasion. 

On reading these amicable documents, a question instantly 
occurred : — Had these eminent raen, prior to the Revolution^ 
uniformly evinced the pacific dispositions, which were dis- 
played in the subsequent interview, would not their influence 
in the two countries have been sufficient to preclude the 
crimes and miseries of the seven years' war ? To this in- 
quiry « my understanding and my heart'' gave an affirma- 
tive answer. This answer, however, is not recorded to 
reproach either the King or the Minister ; but to excite 
attention to the means by which war may be prevented, and 
to the awful responsibility which is attached to the conduct 
uf men, who have an extensive influence over the destinies 
of nations. We do not questitm the veracity of the Kingy 
in saying to Mr. Adams, «« I have done nothing in the late 
war but what I thought myself indispensably bound to do 
by the duty which I owed to my people." Mr. Adams might 
I>erhap6, with equal sincerity, have made a similar dt'clara- 
tion. Tet great and good men are liable to err, tbniugh 
the influence tif unfortunate prepossessions, hereditary prin- 
ciples, and exasperated passions. 

It is very certain, that if, prior to the war, the leading 
men in both countries had been duly careful not to oSend, 
iMit to display %wards each other a beneficent and pacific 
temper— such as afterwards appeared in the interview before 



w^'^^warwrnUkautunfrtvinllei.. This tWMfk wij fc# 
extended to all the wai« between diftrent Cfmntriet or nm* 
tioDS. .Not .one of them originated In a Chrietia&Afiriti or 
henoTcdent dij^pueitions. Men of the moot amiable char* 
acterH may diflfer in judgment on politiciil qneationa ; bnt . 
BO long as they properly govmi their passiunSf their pen% : 
and their tongues, they will have no desuv for an appral to . 
the sword. It is not till the understanding is bewiMfrel 
hy the passionst and a moral insani^ is produced^ that 
think of a resiirt to arms. 

The measure adfifited by the British goTemmentf in 
injs; over regular troops and ships of war* to awe the ool* 
onies into submission to offensive decrees» was as impiditie 
as it was antichristian. It evinced the re^^n of harhanms 
princifdeSf and a bkmdyi vindictive spirit : and it tendsA . 
directly to the sanguinary resulis which ensued. But csftt ' 
dor will admit* that such principles of government were then 
prevalent in other couMtries» hs well as in Britain. Niqrs 
even at this day* it is but partially understoodt in ai^ oemN 
try» that rulers should be juthen. that men should he gov* . 
emed for their benefltf and not as the mere property of thossr * 
in power. 

When the British rulers ffiund that the colonies were 
offended with certain acts of Parliiimontt how much mors 
vnsCf humane, and magnanimous it would have been, to 
send over pacific commissioners to discuss the questions 
with deputies from the colonial governments, than to send 
regiments of soldiers, armed with weapons of death ! Tlteuy 
if the parties could not have agreed on terms for the contin- 
uance of their former relations, bow much more reasonaUe 
and praiseworthy to have agreed on terms of separation, as 
friends and brethren, than, like savages, to resort to the 
uncertain and detestable game of mutual havoc and destruc^ 
tion ! Compare this sanguinaiy mode of separation with 
that wliicli was adopted in the more receM separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, and who can fail oi preferring 



the latter^ as unspeakably the most ^ise, huinaney and glo* 
riou8 7 

In the course pursued. Great Britain displayed the char- 
acter of a petulant, domineering parent, attempting to re- 
form or subdue her children by fire and sword ; and the 
colonies app^'ar like stouts high spirited sons, who fight with 
an overbearing Mother, and free themselves from her con- 
trol. But do such wars and fightings become christian 
communities 7 Shall Christians always be barbarians, and 
never discover a more rational and benevolent method of 
deciding their controversies 7 

A majority of the people of each country regarded that 
war as both just and necessary, as one which could not 
be avoided. We grant that the war was indeed necessary 
from the principles and passions which then governed the 
two parties. But we ask« would the war have been necessa- 
ry under the influence of jubt and enlightened principles and 
beneyolent dispositions 7 This question can never be an« 
•werred in the aflSrmative, by any well-informed Christian* 
Was it necessary, on any other than savage prinriples» 
for Great Britain (o send oyer her miliary legions,' to erni^ 
vinee tiie colonies of the justice of her laws 9 If nut, the war 
became necessary by the influence of an erroneous policy^ 
barbarous principles of goremment, and unhallowed pas- 
sions. 

But however clear it may be to us, that Great Britain 
was in the wrong and the aggressor in the war, it would be 
far too much to pretend, that there was no wrong on the 
part of our people. The real patriot will not justify wrongs 
in his own countrymen, even when dtme on what he believes 
to be the right side of a controversy. Prior to the com- 
mencement of tlie war, many things were said, written and 
done, on the part of the American**, which were of an ex- 
asperating tendency, inconsistent with christian meekness 
and benevolence, and. at best^ no better than rendering evil 
for evily and railing for railing. 
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At'thftt period the writer of flwie Tenaifa WM bnta 
youth* He was however old enough to ohoerve die paKsiiig 
occarreiice6» and to take an active party on what he believed 
to be the aide of justice as wdl as of llbrrtj. But* on ro» 
flection, he has found mnch came to regret the bido^ena 
of unchristian fielings and prions, towards brethren of an* 
other country, and snch of his own countrynen as dianented 
from the popular creed. Soch be believt« miigt have bfoa 
the case with many thousands of otfcersy if they have snflfered 
themselves to reflect, and to compare the pansioas whhi 
they tlicn deemed justifiable, with the temper of him who 
died that sinners might live. On all such occaaiona itb 
common for men on both sides of a contest, to expose fhesi- 
aelvcs to this reproof— *< Te know not what manner of a|iirit 
ye are of. For the son of man came not to destroy wmnl^ 
lives, but to save thequ'' Nor is it uncommon for thoNe of 
the soccessfbl party, to regard their sorceas as evidmos of 
the rectitude of their motives and actions ; or at least is 
cancelling whatever on tbdr part was immoral or antirhrii- 
tian. But this is dangerous ground to take ; for howevor 
just may be our cause, however wrong may be our opponents, 
our own conduct can never be approved by God, unless we 
act from benevolent motives, and conform to the rule of 
equity. 

In the common course of events, one war lays the foundt- 
tion for another. Our second war ^ith Great Britain orig- 
inated in a great measure from the prejudices which result- 
ed from the first ; and, on account of the prejudices engea« 
dcred by these two conflicts, we are now probably in mon 
danger of another war with Britain, than vnth any otbtf 
power, or this danger the people of the two countries 
sliould be duly apprized, that they may be on their guard 
mid adopt the proper means for avoiding such a calamitj; 
For this purpose wo have exhibited the example of Mr. 
Adrtras and the King of Great Britain in their interview, 
as wortliy of universal respect and imitation ; and without 



jkretendiii.G: to the spirit of prophecy, we may Tenture to say^ 
that so loii^ as this example shall be duly regarded by the 
rulers and people (if the two countries, the present peace 
between them will never be interrupted. 

Had the King and Mr Adams been disposed to indulge 
a spirit ot rancor* sarcasm, and mutual crimination and 
repmach, on account of the past occurrences; they might 
easily have given such a complexion to tlie interview as 
would ha%e produced an immediate renewal of hostilities 
between the two nations. But they wisely suppressed every 
thing of this tendeDcy, and peace was of course preserved. 

On such easy terms the nations might be exempted from 
an the expenses, the crimes, and the calamities of war* 
Shall it then be deemed impossible to abolish this cruel and 
atrocious custom, of i*esorting to arms, to supply the defect 
•f prudence and <* good nature'' in those who bear rule over 
Ben ! 

Happy wonld it be for the several nations, if, as substi- 
totes for their military schools, they would establish institu- 
tions for the particular purpose of teaching all candidates 
fer office, the art of self-government^ and the art of preserv- 
ing peace. 



TROPHIES 07 YICTORT* 

Trophies of victory or conquest are preserved and ex- 
hibited as the pride of individuals and the glory of nations; 
and they have been employed as means of exciting the same 
»plri« of rapine and violence, as that by which they were 
obtained. Savages preserve the scalps of. those they kill in 
war. More polished nations pi'eserve standards, statues, 
paintinccs, and other articles which they have plundered 
from the inhabitants of conquered countries. Tonng men 
are directed to regard these trophies as proofs of the virtus 
snd prowess of their ancestera. This practice has been 



adopted by Christian nations ; and perhaps the people d 
every country have treasui^ea of this kind in wliicb tlicj 
glory. 

But what does reasoni enlightened by religion, say of ^ucb 
a practice, and such memorials 7 It says the practice ■ 
barbarous, derived from paj^ns and savages, nnwprthy cC 
existence among Cliristians, and a reproach to any coantrj; 
lYhat ! shall Christians preserve Memorials of the robberiM 
and bloodshed committed by tlieir ancestors, or their cotem- 
poraries, to stimulate the yonng to follow such examples! 
IKith equal pnipriety they might preserve the idots andoMori 
of pagan forefathers, to excite in children a veneration for 
idolatiHius wurship, and a delight in human sacrifices. 

Trophies of victory have generally been tn>pliies of bar- 
barity, injustice, murder, and desolation. What shoold we 
think of a band of robbers or pirates, so hardened or so 
blind* as to preserve tniphies of their destructive exploiti^ 
to encourage their childipn to imitate their examples 7 This 
would be as ju^»t, as humane* and as wise, as the policy of 
Chi istian nations now under review Are not the trophin 
of the Spanish conquest of South America— of the British 
conquests in India— -of Napoleon's conquests in Europe, and 
of our victories over the natives of this country, in general, 
Memririals of injustice, rapine, and violence, — as inconsistent 
with tiiG ( hristian religion, as the conduct for which pirates 
and robbers are doomed to die ? What essential diltV rence 
can be discerned in the cases, except on the principle, that 
rulers may honourat ly and safely commit such acts of rob- 
beiy and violence, as wou!d expose common peojde to infamy 
and to liell ? 

Tro[)!iies of victory are so far from operating to preservt 
a nation from war and to promott^ its prosperity, that they 
liHve a direct tendency to its ruin. They are the meaiw 
of ex( itihg envy, pride, ambition, malignity and wvenge. 
They ti\n\ to intoxicate and bewilder the minds of menr- 
to make them tliirst for war, — to overlook its crimes and 



caiamites^— to seek occasions of strife,— -to take offence at 
triilesy and rashly to expose a people to misery and desr 
truction. 

The numerous trophies treasured up in Paris by Napo- 
leouy were fuel to keep alive the fire of war^ till France was 
made to feel the terrible effects of a war poiicy« and was 
4rtript of httr Memorials of conquest. But while these 
trophies remained in Paris, what did they prove in regard 
to Napoleon ? Did they witness to his benevolenu and Jus^ 
UceP Far from this. They were ample proofs that he 
was an atrocious or deluded man-killer — a successful but 
abandoned robber. The same may be said of the trophies 
of all the miglity conquerors of nations and desolators of 
countries. Instead of being the objects of applause and 
panegyric, such men should have been exhibited to the 
^orld as a curse to their species, and as much worse than 
.<H)mmon highwaymen, as their crimes were more nunnerouSf 
more atrocious, and more afilictiiig to mankind. 

What would have been thought of M'Carty, had he, after 
.'his victory at Bladensburg, taken the musket and the scalp 
-of General Mason, preserved and exhibited them as trophies 
to excite others to imitate his wonderful heroism ? Would 
he not have been regarded as a merciless barbarian, un- 
worthy of a place in civilized society? Tet, considered 
apart from the influence of a savage practice, such conduct 
ID Burr, M'Carty, Barron, or any victorious duellisty 
would have been no more inhuman, immoral, irreligious, or 
detestable, than the common practice of preserving trophies 
in public war. 

it will perhaps be said that Christian nations do not take 
the scalps of the slain to preserve as trophies. Truly they 
do not ; but when they have deprived men of their lives, 
it is less inhuman and less unjust to take the scalps of the 
dea4iotban to add to the misery of survivors, by destroying 
their dwellings or taking any thing which would be necessa- 
ry to their subsistence or their comfort. 

3 
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Christians of this country have beon ilcliglited in liciring' 
I 4liBt the inhabitants o( Otahi^ite hail ■< burned thnr idols," and 
becuine worshippers of the living GihI. ^>~ould it not bow 
CTerbe matter nfatil) greater jny, if such a refunnnlinn sbould 
oeciir in Christendom ? The truphies of victory, preairvcd 
■ by Christian nations, encourage a species of irfo.otry, as 
iminiirnl. iniiuman, antichristian, and fatal, hs was ever 
prartioed by tlic barl>ari»iis of (Itaheite. 

Let no one imagine, that the general consent of nations 
to tlie practice of prewrving trophies is any evidence in 
ita favour, in former ages there was a general consent of 
nations to tiie custom of affering human sacrifices. Butli 
customs are, we believe, an abomination in the sight of Goil, 
and utteily unworthy to be associated with the name uf a 
Christian. 

Some jipology may perhaps be made in favour of a projile 
so barbarous ns not to be acquainted nilh any better means 
of iibtflining a subsistence, than rapine and violence, — or so 
profoundly ignorant of human nature and of right aud wroiig, 
as not to know a better method of settling controversies, than 
the appeal to arms. But, excepting the delusive influenrg 
of custom) wtiat apology can be made for thoKe vtUo are 
blessed with common senae, the means of instruction, and 
the light of the gospel I 



tHb wak-makiwg poweh. 
" It Is sufficient to say, that the wecutive authority of the Unit- 
ed States, and much less a subiirdmate officer, has no power iq 
change the pai-ific relations of the nation. The President of the 
United States is bound constitution^ly to preserve the peace ofibe 
country until Congress declares it in a state of war ; he can only, 
while ihu; in a stale of peace, use the military forces of the nation 
in three specilied cases, that is, to execute the hiws of the Union, 
to suppress insurrection, and repel invasion." Repoti, of lic Com- 
milltt tifthe S-nale of the UnUcd S'dUi on the Seminole War. 

The principles here asiiertcd by the Committee of (he Sen- 
ate we believe to be strictly conformable to the Lonfttituiion 
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of the Ufited States. We copy tbem into this work, with 
a desire that they should be gt^nerally understood ; and with 
a hope that they will not again be violatedy in making war 
on the Indian tribes. Had they been heretofore duly observ- 
ed, they would probably have prevented all the crimes and 
miseries of the Seminole war. As there was no act of Con- 
gress authorizing that war, at whose bands will the blood 
that was shed be required ? This is a question which de* 
mands the serious attention of the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 



iriFTH ANNUAL REPORT OT THE M. P. S. 

Annual Reports of Philanthropic Institutions are official 
Records and Memorials of divine benignity in favoring the 
exertions of men, for advancing the welfare of their species. 
When they faithfully exhibit what has already been done, 
and the present aspects of Providence, they furnish incen- 
tives to persevering zeal and activity. With such views of 
the design and use of Annual Reports, the Executive Com- 
mittee proceed to the duty now expected of them. 

As the great object of the Society is « Peace on earth,'' 
in a Report for 1820, it would be ungrateful to overlook the 
mercy of God, in granting to our country a year of iinin* 
terrupted peace, — and in causing a remarkable abatement 
of those party dissensions wliich, in some former years, 
were not onljjybostile to the progress of pacific sentiments, 
but even tbrj^jbied the ruin of the United States. Such a 
timi^ of tranquillity is peculiarly favf>urable to the exertions 
of Peace Societies. From a season so promising, much fruit 
might naturally have been ex|)ected ; and the Committee 
have occasion to refer to the scantiness of the funds under 
their controul — to the embarrassments of commerce and the 
scarcity of money in various parts of the country, as fur- 
nishing reasons why more has not been efiected in the 
oonrse of the yean These causes have probably deterred 



many well dbpoaed men Troin joining the Society, srapnidet 
the wrganizalioii of several Societies in different states, anj 
in some degree paialjzed the exertiona of SucietieH which 
liad been formed. Such obetBrlea being duly considered, 
it is boped tbat tlic follow ing exhibition of facta will be both 
Batiiifnctory and encouraging. 

In the course of the year there liavo been distribated in 
behalf of tbc Society and its AuxiliarieH : — 
Of the various Nob. of the Friend of Peace - TIB^ 

Of the several smaller Tracts , . . ^936 

In all - - - - 1«080 

In addition to these there have been sold of the 

Friend of Peace ... - SSti O 

Increasing the aggirgatc disposed of to - ltt,9M 

It is also pro|>er to state that two valuable Addressct 
have been (iiiiilislied by Branch Societies — one by Uiiigbam 
Branch, delivered by the Rev. Danit-I Rimball ; the otbet 
by East Uaddam Branch, delivered by th« Rev. Solumon 
Biakslee. 

In making the difitributions, the Committee have sent up- 
wards of 600 copies of the Friend of Peace, and many small- 
er tracts, tn foreign states and' countries ; — to the four Brit- 
ish Frorinces in America — to Great Britain, Franre, Ger- 
many, and Russia in Europe, and to Calcutta and Ceylon 
in Asia. The other distributions ^ have extended to Ibe 
greater number of the United States. 

In regard to the influence of these T-ractaand the man- 
ner in which they have been received, it hP be snfficiejit 
to give an extract from a recent Repnrt^f the Ralei^ 
Peace Society — in which it is said — "All who had an op- 
portunity of reading them, seemed to feel the iinimrtaiice 
of the subject None, «e venture to say, have attempted 
a refutation of theductrinesorpiinciples therein contained. 
Aged ministers of the gospel expressed their astnnishmenl 
and regret, that they had never before viewed the matter 
b its true light. Others dedSred tfast they had <rften been 
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impressed vith such sentiments^ but so indistinct, and^ so 
Tariant from sentiments that are generally deemed patriotic, 
that they never ventured to express them.^ 

On this extract, the Committee will only observe, that 
similar eflR9cts have occurred in many other parts of the 
country, — and that these being duly multiplied and extended 
cannot fail to excite a universal abhorrence of war. 

Since our last Anniversary three new Auxiliaries have 
been reported — Byfield, Boxford, and Andovcr — and a re- 
port of one at Sackets Harbor is daily expected.* The 
East Haddam and Billerica Branches have been greatly 
enlarged ; other Branches have received some additions, and 
many members have been added to the original Society. 
In all societies, the individuals are liable to pecuniary em- 
barrassment$:» and to death. It is not possible for the 
Committee to state the precise number of members at the 
present time, but including the fifteen Auxiliaries, it is 
supposed that the present number of members exceeds one 
thousand. 

Two of the early members of this society have ip the 
course of the year become Life Subscribers. Jonathan 
Thompson Esq. of Natchez in Mississippi has also ])resent- 
ed a Life Subscription ; and J. Ni Mooyaart Esq. of Cey- 
lon in India has presented a donation of twenty dollars, in 
addition to his former donation of twenty five. The value 
of Mr. Mooyaart's donation in Tracts was delivered to the 
Prudential Committee of "the American Board of Commis* 
sioners for Foreign Missions to be forwarded to India^ 
that the cause of the Society might be promoted in that 
quarter of the world. 

The Reports which have been received from the indepen- 
jdent Societies in this country, afford evidence that the 
€anse of peace is advancing in Maine, Rhode Island, New** 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. 

* An Association has also been formed at Stanstead, L. C. on the plan 
proposed for Reading Peaee Societies, and Tracts have been procured for 
Ike same purpose by a gentleman of Shirley in this state. 
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The Committee have received no accounts from the So- 
cietieft in Britain of later date than the Herald of Peace for 
Marchy 18M. At that period the principal Society in Lon- 
don had been greatly strengthened by the addition of many 
subscribers and several important Auxiliary Socinties. Be- 
sides having published more than 15O9OOO Tracts in their 
own language^ that they had caused 5000 copies of the 
Solemn Review to be published in Germany ; 5000 copies 
of another Tract in tlie Dutch language, were iii tbc press 
for Holland and its colonie49 ; arrangements wei*e making 
for publishing in the Welch language ; and one hundred 
pounds sterling had been granted to promote the objects of 
the Society in France. These facts may dispel all fears 
that the Peace Societies in this country are too rapid in 
their advances for the public safety. 

Some of our countrymen probably imagine that Peace 
Societies are^ and ever will be, com|)ose(i only of members 
who can have but little influence on public opinion and the 
policy of states. To correct such a misapprehension, it 
may be proper to observe, that many impoi'tant characters 
belong to the Peace Societies in Britain, and also to sev- 
eral of the Societies in. this country; that the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, with its several Branches, contains 
upwards of 140 public teachers of religion and many res- 
pectable characters in literary Institutions ; that it has at 
the present time, two members in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, — and that in the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of this state, the President of that venerable 
Body, and thirty thruk other Delegates are members 
of this Society or its Auxiliaries. This is perhaps as much 
as could have been reasonably expected of a Society which 
commenced its course but five years ago with only twenty- 
two members, and having t.'ie prepossessions of a world to 
encounter. 

Since the Society was formeil, it has increased in a ratio 
greater than that of doubling its number annually. Were 
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it to advance in the same ratio for ten years to come^ it 
would contain more members than there were of free adults 
in the United States during tlie time of the Revolution* 
Though such advances in future are not to be expected, it 
is reasonable to anticipate an increase of Peace Societies 
and Peace Characters, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, which will have a favourable influence on th^ 
policy of the two nations, and on the destinies of the world. 

In any Society composed of many members, some diver- 
sity of opinion may exist, as to the best means for attaining 
its object. If it be so in Peace Societies^ it is no more than 
was anticipated ; and this very circumstance affoMs oppor- 
tunity for the display of those sentiments of candor, forbear-* 
ance and conciliation which are eventually to abolish hostll* 
ities among men. 

As war is the genuine fruit of barbarism, unchristian 
principles and passions, every occurrence indicating the 
progress of light, civilization and christian benevolence, is 
justly regarded as favourable to the objects of this Society. 
The extensive interchange of benefits and expressions of 
gratitude, resulting from thousands of moral, i*cligious, and 
beneficent Institutions, are binding together the people of 
different countries with the cords of universal philanthropy ; 
and the more there are of these ties, the more there will be 
of human agents to exert an influence for the preservation 
•f peace and the prevention of war. 

To the prevalence of benign and conciliatory sentiments^ 
may be imputed the remarkable tranquillity which accompar 
nied the separation of Maine from Massactsusetts. In the 
transactions relating to that event, an example was given 
of the value of pacific dispositions in adjusting claims of 
high importance. To the extent that such dispositions 
predominate, war will of course be avoided ; for men never 
fight from love one to another. 

Duelling, like public war, has long been practised as an 
honorable and necessary mode of deciding con t rovers ies. 
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or redressing wrongs; and it is indeed Far the less unjust 
«nd liorriliU- of the twu. But tins Gothic practice U sinkiitg 
in public estimation. In this >iriiuty it lias been proved 
that a mau may decline a challmgc with the applause of 
bis fellow citizens, — while the cliullenger racaiK-s the hand 
of justice by Sight. In Alabama a law has i-ccentlj' been 
enacted) wbicb exposes the duellist tu be forever ex. luded 
fnim any office of bonnr or profit in that atate. The fatal 
combat of two Commodores induccil cxpi-f^siuns of indig- 
nation against the practice, in perhaps every respectable 
newspaper in the country. From these facts it may be 
inferred, that duelling will soon cease to be regarded as an 
faonurnhlc mode of settling disputes, and of course he confin- 
ed to men who have no reputation to lose. 

Stabbing is anollier species of war, little know in New 
England, but more commun in the Southern and Western 
states. This practice lias called forth a law for its suppreso 
sion in Indiana, and a Remonstrance from a Grand Jury 
in Virginia, Enlightened men in those regions have dis- 
rj»\ered, that tlie practice of preparing for this species of 
war, by " wearing arms," has been the occasion of " nume- 
rous instances of stabbing." Those who arc acquainted 
with analogical reasoning ma; now be able to account for 
the fVequency of national contests. They may also be le^ 
to reflect on fhe^ exterminating havoc which would have 
resultod, had duelling and stabbing been as much encourag- 
ed as public war haa been, by education, api^auae, and the 
patronage of governments. 

Privateering — " a relic of the ancient piracy,** and a 
branch of modern warfare, is losing its reputation among 
reflecting men. During the last session nf Confi^ress, tlie 
Committee on Foreign Relations made a Rrporti which 
was accepted by the House of Representatives, and well 
adapted to hasten the abolition not only of Privateering, 
but the whole system of maritime depredation. It mny 
also be observed, tlint a luminowi article on the subject has 
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been circulated through the country, in the'Korth American 
Review ; and that one hundred copies of the Article were 
printed in tlie form of a Tract, and the greater part of theiif 
were presented to the Committee for distribution, bj, the 
Author — that intelligent and amiable member of our Society^ 
^hose unex|iected decease has so recently filled our hearts 
with grief. 

The numerous instances of piracy, the trials, condemna- 
tions, and executions for that crime, which occurred in the 
course of the year, have probably chosed many to reflect 
on the palpable barbarism and injustice of. similar depreda- 
tions when practised under licenses from* Christian gov* 
ernments ! 

In proportion as inhuman customs become the subjects 
of jreflection, the more their enormities are perceived and ^ 
abfaorreJ* Fifty years ago the African Slave-trade was 
generally regarded in our country, as a just, necessary, 
and honorable species of traffic. Men engaged in it with 
•8 little suspicion of its immorality, as they engaged in 
buying and selling oxen and horses. But in 1820 by a 
law of Congress, this inhuman traffic became jiracyf and 
panishable with death. What tlien can hinder a similar 
chaiige in public sentiment^ as to« the necessity f the justice, 
and the glory of war ! One discovery prepares the way 
for aifother. Those who are already convinced that Du- 
elling, Stabbing, Privateering and the Slave-trade, are 
needless and savage practices, will naturally inquire, wheth- 
er there be not other things still popular, whidh are equally 
abhorrent to reason, religion, and philanthropy. Such Jn- 
quiries will not be in rain ; and they may result in a full 
conviction, that the practice of making war on unoffending 
colonies and innocent subjects, to revenge the wrongs of 
their rulers, is as repugnant to the principles of benevolence 
and moral justice, as any of the crimes for which felons are 
doomed to the gallows. The policy of our ancestors, in 
eSering a premium of one hundred dollars for every Indian 

Firf.//.JVo. 11. 3 , . 
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scal|i— though popular in Mnsaaclmsetts less thtn I hnnilrel 
ypnrs agn — is now regafilod witli horror. Bnt ■nniiij^ht' 
eni'tt pnstrnty may be unablo In see in trhat rraprct this 
Gonilui t i-' inon- immoral or inhuinant than othr>r nwlhnds of 
exriting the spirit of war, which *n stiil pracllscd by 
CliriHtinns ; aiid tliey may be of the opinion. Ifaat oftrrinf 
■urh premiums wns It^s rnnsitraUle than the cooinion prac- 
tice uf emplnying one trihe of Indians t'l destroy anothrr,' . 

TliuN, by the pro^resx uf light, rivilisatlon and pfaila»- 
thnipy, barliiirDu>« priticlplcs and usn)^, one after asothei^ 
tnay bi- discoviifd and exg^hideil,— till the ennrmons anpHV 
strurlore uf public war shall br diminiRlied, undermined) 
overthrown! and cnnnij^ned to ItirHiny and oblivion. Thnraj^li 
the influence of beneficent exertions, the prinri|de9 of aiit> 
versa! brotlx-rhood are acquiring an ascendency in'tbt 
hearts of men. When stirh principles shall be imbibed by 
'the rulers of nations, and cherished by them in their stA* 
Jects, with the same ardor that the spirit of war has beei 
encouraged) a new stale of society will be introduced ;— wir 
will litse its infatuating charms ^tlte rnerfpes of men vHD 
be displayed in saving rather than destroying— in doing 
g9od rather than misrhief. Then the song nf Ang Is will 
reiound thniugh the world. — Glory to God in the highest— 
on eaith peace — good will among men. 



" And ttiuu^li long-distant be thr hour, 
Wlien Xhut fair mom shall briglitly rise ; 
And many a fearful cloud miiy low'r 
E'er Its full radiance pild our skies,— 
Is not e'en non' its firsl faint gleam 
Along' the fair horizon spread t 
U not e'tn now its earlieit beam 
Upon the dijlant mountains spread. 
All huil to tliat pro[)ilious »y. 
Swift may its dawning light incrcue. 
Sweet prelude of the coming day. 
Bright herald of an age of pence." 

From the Herald of Pea: 
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n^iOES OF DEPOSITE FOB TROPHIBi. 

WHiTBf in his Letters on England* m( ntions the <« tattered 
and dusty flagSt** which he saw suspended in St Paura 
Cathedral at London. << Some of them were taken during 
the war with America/' He observes — ** A place of worslup 
is not fit for the emblems of war. These should be placed 
in a legislative hall« a war or naval office, a hospital for 
seamen or soldiers, or a palace.'' He adds, <* I was both 
sarprised and disgusted to behold this part of the building 
thus disfigured with the trophies of successful valor." Vol. 
L pp. 26B9 269. 

If St Paul were to look down from heaven and see a 
place of Christian worship* bearing his name, jdccorated 
/with « the trophies of fighting valor," what would be his 
feelings? Would he not weep for the inconsistency of 
Christians, and blush to find his name thus associated with 
the embicms of war and blo<Mlslied ? 

We agree with Mr. White, that •< a war or naval office, 
a hospital for seamen or soldiery," Nvould be more proper 
places f(ir depositing such <* trophies." We cannot however 
agree with him, that they should be placed either in a ** leg*^ 
islative hall, or a palace/' unless it be done to reproach 
legislators and sovereigns for their inhumanity in promoting 
wars. Instead of the ** legislative hall or the palace," we 
would propose the state prison and the gallows^ as the most 
proper places for exhibiting bloodstained trophies. For war 
furnishes a very gi eat number of the victims who suffer at thess 
places of punishment ; and many of those conquerors, who 
have obtained such trophies, were as deserving of the prison 
or the gallows, as those who have actually been imprisoned 
or executed. What malefactor was ever more deserving of 
am ignominious death, than those princes and generals, who 
have been most proud of their trophies, — and most eulogized 
for thrir bloody conquests ? If « war makes thieves, and 
peace hangs them/' what should be the punishment of men. 
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who, by making war, make tbieves, and (hen cause tliem to 
be hanged ? 

Whu at thin day. in our cniintry, would not be Hhocked 
to see our places of wfti-ship ornami'med with the trophies 
of rapine and violence? Can any thing be found in the 
annals of the ancient Druids of Britain ao palpably incoo- 
8i»tent as the practice of associating the symbols of war 
with tlie religion of the Prince of Peace i 



THE FlonriKQ P1IBI.ATB. 

" KiHO RiCHAKD T. in one of his battles widi the French, took 
Philip de Dreux, Bishop of Beauvais, prisoner. The Pope inter- 
ceded for hii liberty in a letter, whirein he styled the fighu'ng 
Prelate hi% ' Jearfy telovfd ion.' The King, by way of answer, 
sent the Bishop's suit of armor, stained with blood and covereil 
with du5t, to the Pope, and a^ked, vjbelbrr be knew bit len'i coal, or 
■0 ? The Pope was ashamed at the sight, and left the Bishcrp at 
Richaid's mercy." Botion Initlligeacer. 

ReflectioJiH. 

'\yiiat an oiliaus spectacle ! a blood-stained minister of the 
Christian religion ! a sanguinary teacher of the gospel of 
mercy ! a •' fighting" disciple of the Prince of Peace ! AYfaat 
palpable solecisms I No wonder that the Pontiff was asham- 
ed of his " bdiived son." Who is not abockcd at the thought 
of a " fighting Pix-latc ?"* Who docs not perceive tb^ 
jighting is a business which should be discountenanced by 
ministers of the gos))eI, bot!i in pixaching and in practice? 

In an "Address to Ihc people of Scotland/* Dr. Camp- 
bell has some remarks, which arc Witrthy of being introduced 
on this occasion : — 

*■ The sense of what became a minister of the New Cot- 
enanf, a preacher of good-will to men, was so strong on the 
minds of the primitive Christian^, that when our religion caiae 
first into favor with the magistrate, it was looked on univer- 
sally as a becoming action in ministers, to use their good 
offices in behalf of an unhappy creature, who had exposed 
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bimself to the stroke of justice, whenever any favourable 
circumstance could be pleaded in extenuation of his crime. 
But in no case whatever was it thought suitable, that he 
should interpose to call for vengeance. That the servant 
of the Prince of Peace should prove a peace-maker, media- 
tor, and intercessor, was entirely consonant to the natura 
of his office ; but that he should interpose as an avenger, or 
as an instigator of others to vengeance, or to violent and vin- 
dictive measures, was considered as a practical denial of the 
lord that bought Aim, who < came not to destroy men's HveSf 
but to save them ;' — and as what suitA more the character 
of that being whom they called the adversary and accuser of 
the brethren.'* 

Had these primitive views, of what is becoming in the 
ministers of the gospel, been generally retained among 
Christians, tlie pages of history would not have been disgraced 
by narratives of << fighting Prelates.** But if war be a 
commendable custom and warriors the glory of a country^ 
why should it be deemed incompatible with the dignity of 
a minister, to take the sword and crimson his path to heaven 
with the blood of his brethren ? or why should he be exclud- 
ed from the highway to glory and renowii ? 

On the other hand, if the •< servant of the Prince" of Peace 
should be a peace-maker," and << never interpose as aii 
avenger, or an instigator of others to vengeance," why should 
not every Christian act on this bjsnevolent principle? If 
being an ^< avenger oi^ an instigator to violent and vindictive 
measures," should, in a minister, be regarded as a <<prcre- 
ileal denial of the Lord that bought him,*^ why is it not even so 
in the Christian ruler, and in all who profess the christian 
religion ? ^ 

Finally, if acting the part of an " avenger or instigator ' 
of others to Violent and vindictive measures" is " more suit- 
ed to the character of that being whom Christians call the 
adversary," than to that of a minister of the gospel, in what 
light must war be viewed when compared with Christiknity ? 



Sorely there mnnt be somrlhing Tery odious and borriUe 
in the business nf w»r, ii n Bishop canmit enpagt in it with- 
out ft " pracliciti di-iiial of the Lord that bought him,'' ww 
with.iiul acting a part •' more suited to the chararter of the 
devil," than that of a minister of the Prinre rf Peace. A 
minister mav cf riainly cml^oy his influence Id support of 
every l;iu<lable cuM<iin. and excite others to every christiaB 
duly. The •' primitive christians," therefore, must have had 
Tery incoirect yiews of what is becominfc a minister oT the 
- gospel, nr war and cbrisliitnity are repuj^nant to each other* 
Is it not then importsAt, that every Christian should comidw 
to what being be bears the greater resemblance when lie iiH 
stigatcs others " to violent measures," and bluws the flamts 
of war i 

We rejoice in the belief that the time has arrivedt when 
■either jirelaten nor any other ministers of ti>e gospel can 
acquire renown, cither by fighling, or by instigating others 
to fight ; and we sincerely lament that there is even one that 
bears the name of a Christian minister, who is not convinc- 
ed, that the spirit of Christ and the spirit of war are as 
really opposed to each other, as love and hatred, or peace 
and war. With regard to those ministers who sttll remain 
amnng the advocates for war, we shall only request them 
to read once more the history of the Prinre of I'care, care- 
fully nbnerving the temper he displayed on all occasions of 
injury and insult, — his precepts enjoining on his disriplM 
the spirit uf love. r<irbc»raucc, and forgiveneiis, and his dy- 
ing prayer for Iiis itisulent murderers: — Then let each one 
ask himself this question. — Can any Christian, with the 
temper en|niued and exemplified by the Mcasiali, ntoA'C war 
*n h\sfeUoxv men ? 



THE RORIIEK niSAItMED BY COKFIDBITCB, 

During a civil war in the reign of Henry VI. of England, 
" Margaret," the Queen, ■■ with her son fled into aforesc, where shi 
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was deicried hj i band of robbers, who stripped her of her jewels 
tmd treated her perbOn widi great indignitf. Fortunately she 
•scaped, while her plunderers were quarrelling about their booty j 
and penetrating into the depth of the furest, Uie wandered about 
till she was eihaiisted with fatigue and terror At leiigih, seeing 
a man approach with a druwn swotd, she summoned resoluiioa 
^ough to go put to meet him, saying, ' Here, friend, I commit to 
you the son of your king, for that protection which I am unable 
to aS'trd him.' The man, though a robber, was disarmed of ev- 
«rT ill intention by the confidence which was reposed in him, and 
deroted himself to their service. After concealing them some 
time in the woods and proriding for their support, he conducted 
them in safety to the sea-coast, whence they cook an opportunity 
af escaping to Flanders." Cyelt^i&i, arlic/e,'* MAi.oAt.iT of ^itjou." 

Had the Quren, instead of thia intrepid and magiianimnus 
coune, assumed airs of defiance or defence, it \a jirobable 
tbat both alie and her son would have been murdci'ed. But 
even a robber mny be saeceptible of the influence nf magna- 
nimity and confidence, whether the; be real or fcigtietl. 
' What then would be the eflTect^ if the rulers of ditferent 
countries should display as much app^nt confidence in 
each other, as Margaret did in the robber? Might they not 
■afely renounce most of their hostile preparations, relieve 
their subjects of grievous burdens, and be less exposed to 
danger, than they nre while each pursues a distrustful and 
menacing policy I Wbat could have a more injurious eSfeet 
on the characters uf men, than ciierishing towards each other 
thei^pirit of jeatonsy^rindship, and war? And what can 
be more absurd thah to cherish such a spirit as the means uF 
preserving peace ? 



THE 0B10INAL BMFLOTHENT OV HEBOES. ^ 

Ds Goldsmith, in his '< History of Animated Nature,^ 
remarks on the •Ate of serpents and tbeir terrible deTasta> 
tionn in earlier times, when the eai-tb was but thinly inhab- 
ited by men. " It then might have happened," be says, *• that 
Mrpcnts reigned the grants of a district for centuries to- 



gcther. To aniinnls of this kind, growD by time and »• 
pncity ta a liundred or • hundred and fifty feet ii lenglli, 
the liim the tiger, and even the elephant ilself, were but 
feehle opponents. At that time uen h«d not icBrncd the 
art of uniting thot-ffurti oF many to efllcct oncf^reat parpoae. 
Oppnsing multitudes un[j added new Tictims to the general 
calamity, and increased mataal embarrBBameat and terror. 
The animal v/aa, thererora, to be aiagly oppoaed by him who 
bad the. greatest strength^ the beat armor, and thb Most un- 
daunted courage. In ancb ao enoouote^, bnndnda nvst 
have fallen ; till one more locky than the reat, by a fbrtanitD 
blow, ur by taking thu monster in a torpid interval and 
aurcharged with spoil, might kill, and thus rid tbe countiy 
of the destroyer. * 

' " Such was the original occopatton of hbbobs ; and those 
who first obtained that name, from their destroying the 
ravagers of the earth, gained it much more destnredly than 
their successors, who acquired their reputation only for tbw 
skill in destroying each other." 

la it not a remarkable and humiliating fact, that since 
nen have " learned the art of uniting the eflbrts of many 
to effect one great purpose,*' and since they have been in a 
great measui-e freed from the dangers and ravages of beasts 
-of prey and the more formidable enemy, the serpent, they 
have become the worst of serpents to their own species, and 
have employed their ingenuity, skill, and courage, in des- 
troying one anotlier ! In thiD, however, they bear some 
resemblitnce to the serpentme destroyers- For Dr. Gold- 
smith informs us, that serpents " frequently are seen to devour 
each otiicr," This is not the ciiaracter of tlie common beasts 
of prey, hut it is of tlie serpent and scorpion ; and this odious 
character has been assumed by men. Instead of the mon- 
sters of ancient times, the renowned military conquerors 
bavc been for ages the great serpents of the earth, and mure 
deserving of the censure of mankind than Ibcir predecessors. 



Man^ Chri5iti^n9 liaye doubtlefls been astonisfeed At fK^ 
itupidity of some Africans^ who worship a harmleM kiiM'cif^ 
serpent, as a Deity. Bat is this really more wonderful thaftf 
the homa)^ which Christiana hare often paid to a niliiaty 
conqueror, Who had devoted all his energies to tlie businc^ 
of manslaughter 7 When this homage is paid on the pi^iiVci^ 
pie i^ fear — as some pagans have worshipped the devlir-»th«- 
act may perhaps be less censurable. This kind of homage 
hm doubtless often been paid to such serpents while living { 
Irat this is not all— «after they have long been dead and biK: 
ried, some of the most tftrrible scourges of our race \kV9^ 
bad mtmumeilts erected to perpetuate tbe nemory of ttwdT' 
•avage exploits; and their names have beeti blazoned is 
bistory, pfietry, and painting, as though they had been the « 
greater benefactors, rather than the ravagers of the world ! 
Bence others have been indueed to imitate their example . 
Md to rival the«i in the work of mischief and desolation* 

As dirtstianfT of this age understand ^ the art of uniting 
the effof ts of many to effect one great purpose,** let pbacb 
on SABTH become their <• purpose ;*' — and to effect thie» lot' 
flMn unite their efforts to strip the mUiUmi destroyer t>f hia- 
Undeserved and fatal j^lory, — and to consign war, with att 
its fasrinating glitter, to its prx)per place, as the must abo|Q* 
iMble sf M the customs oi ancient or BMdern barbariciiit» 



WOTICB OT MB. G\I.LIS0N*S REVIEW OT PSiy ATEERINOi. ^ 

The North American Rc*view fi»r July 1 829 contained ail 
article of thirty two pages on Privateering, ftMm the pen of. 
lohn Gallison Esq. then a member -of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society,— >a member too, who had but few equals, ei« 
thee in respect to talonts, integrity, or desire to ]iromot0 
the peace and welfare of mankind. While we deplore the 
loss which the society and the world have sustained by hit 
early decease, we^ivjtiice that he was spared so long, and 
Chat be was enabled to do so much in the cause of peaccy 

4 
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Hii ible Addresa on llie Fourtli Annivprsary of t\ie Prace 
Suciet}, and his Review of Piivatceiing still irmaiti, — and 
will long remain) as Monuments ot his afiatiluit;, intellijteiice, 
research, patriolisn*, pliilantlirop^, anti worth ;- Monumnnts 
indecil far more worthy of esteem than an; of tlir Cantles or 
Pyraniida which prtde and folly have erected to fighting and 
sanguinai7 valor. 

The Article on Privateering is a learned and luminous 
inquiry, respecting the origin and progreHH of this odious 
practice, the laws relating to it at dilTi-rcnt pi-iiodi, itaiuju&- 
tice and barbarity in all the fonos it has assumed, and the 
opinions of celebrated writers on the subject. The following 
passages, selected from various pages of the article, are a 
fair s|>erimen of its style, spiriti and tendency. 

"Had religion and the morality of the gospel been madetV 
foundation ofihe rights and duties of states, in war as well at in 
peace, it it probable that manj' customs derived to us from ruder 
ages, perhaps even war itself, would long since have disappeared. 
But rights have been sought for in another source, and religion has 
been permitted to interpose het counseh, not her authority, to 
moderate the use of that power, which reason and nature have 
been thought to bestow, ft it not probable, that loine uages yet 
remain, which habit and prejudice, and an imaginary interettaloae* 
prevent our regarding with the tame abhoirence, with which we 
dionld now look upon the reducing of captivet and their posterity 
to perpctoal and irredeemable davery '' Have we yet confined the 
licenie of war within those bounds, which the law of charity would 
assign to it? Do we not even receive, as principles of justice, M>me 
things which have no better support than the practice of earlier and 
less enlightened times, justified by an ardficial reasoning, which, 
talcing things as they are found, invents a plan^ble iletence for 
triutever custom allows? 

" We have made these remarks more especially with a viev to 
the practice of privateering. It is matter of just astonishment, 
that a species of watfare «o repugnant to all our better feelings, so 
estranged from all that is deemed noble and honourable among 
men, ^ould so long have prevailed It is a practice, which can 
boast nothing of the chivalrous spirit, which we have been taught 
to admire m the wairior. It begins and ends in pure unmixed seU 
fishness. It seeks neither fame nor powei, but wealth t wealth, 
not the fruits of patient iiduitiy or honest skill, but wrested by the 
hand of violence or stolen by surprise and stratagem. It makes 
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tyery other censideraticm yield to a sordid avarice. In its gf eedlr 
ness it hardly distinguishes between friend and foe, and is ever 
ready to pounce upon its prey, whether it be the property of an 
enemy, or that of a fellow citizen* ¥^ich, by the neid rules of war 
has become the subject of confiscation as prize. Tne means, which 
it employs, are not less cruel and disgraceful, than its purpose is 
unworthy. It can make its way through blood to the treasuxe 
it gloats upon, lure by false smiles to destruction, advance securely 
to its object under the guise of friendship, ensnare by treachery, 
deceive by perfidy, and secure its unrighteous gains by shameless 
perjury.*' 

'* There is no doubt that great antiquity may be pleaded for the 
practice of plundering. For several ages after the irruption of the 
^lorthem barbarians, war and plunder might almost be considered* 
as individual rights. Every petty baron enjoyed the privilege 
df taking up arms, and every vassal was free to seek hb for* 
tune in predatory incursions upon the enemy, whether by land or 
tea* The infidel powers, which bordered the Mediterranean, cov* 
sred that sea with small piratical vessels ; and the Christian stately 
pHiose commerce suffered from their depredations, partly m sel& 
defence and partly in the hope of gain, fitted out small cruisers or 
irmed their merchant ships. It was most common for many per- 
KHis to nnite for this purpose in a sort of partnership. No public 
:ommission was required Against infidels it was the right and 
iuty of every Christian to wage incessant hostility, and to do them 
ill possible mjury. At the same time, the inhabitants of the North 
lent their fl^ts to make descents npon the coasts and enrich them- 
lelves with the wealth and luxuries of the South. They were most 
xften conducted by private adventurers, whose bravery or skill 
:aused them to be selected as chieftains. Piracy was a common 
Tade, and the word was far from carrying with it the ideas of 
rriminality aad disgrace, which we now attach to iu"^-'**Tht 
Tuth is, that in an age when the obligations of humanity were 
leither acknowledged nor understood, and every person might 
sake such use of his strength or his cunning, as seemed to him 
xst, so as he did not invade the property of those to whom he was 
K>und by the tie of a common sdlegiance ; and when the sanction 
)f the prince was not necessary to enable private persons to attack 
tnd plunder the enemy, there could be no distinction between au* 
horized and unauthorized depredations on the ocean. <The 
jRvlSf* says Cleirac, ' regarded all Uraagers as enemUix and not only 
obbed them of their goods, but put them cruelly to death, ofiering 
hem, as bloody sacrifices, to their false gods.' And Boucher : 
In the height of the feudal anarchy, that is to say, in the ninth 
entury, every person might act the part both of judge and ezecu- 
ionet*, without any incompatibilty in the two conditions and with- 
lUt disgrace, jit that period mariners were a set of robbers.* 
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^bich it has approached nearer to what it suited to a rational na- 
ture, but still it is founded in Ttokncey and only one of the few 
remains of the right of the strongest. 

«< In all that we have hitheito said, we hare gone i^oii the snp* 
position, that there is a jast cause of war. But in every war one 
party or the other must be hc^hcing in support ol an unjust cause. 
Tenible indeed is the guilt of the sulgect, who, with no other end 
than private gain, attacks, kills, and robs the enemy, if in doing 
this he is at the same time abetting injustice and fraud. Grodut 
holds to complete restitution every general and soldier, who in aa 
unjust war has assisted in the work of destruction. Lik. iii. ca^ 
ID, § 3» &c. Who, then, in any war, can feel so assured* that his 
country is in no respect chamable with injustice or rashness, as 
to be willing, for the sake of plunder* to incur the hazard of so 
great a guilt What government can be eicused in encouranng 
its subjects to put their integrity to so perilous a trial : And if mere 
is guilt in fiehting for a cause, which we know to be unjust, is there 
not also guilt in plundering in one, which we are not sure is just ? 
*' We had something to say of the effects of privateering upon 
the morals of the community, and more especially of seamen ; of 
the taste, which it gives for violence and bloodshed ; of its break* 
ing down the barriers, by which property is defended ; of its ten- 
dency to annihilate the distinction ot mine and thine. But these 
consequences are too obvious, and have been proved by too recent 
experience, to need that we should labour to enforce them. They 
spring up in our path ; they meet our eyes, wherever we go ; the 
land and the sea send forth their reports of n orders and pira- 
ctes and daring robberies, as if the outcasts of society had become 
emulous of gl<Ty, and resolved to hide the disgrace in the magni- 
tude and boldness of their crimes." 

Here two questions may be proposed : — 1. Was it not by 
tlie multitude, ^< tlie magnitude and boldness of their crimes,'* 
that princes succeeded in making the world believe, that 
glory, and not disgrace, shofild be attached to the homicides 
sind robberies of public war ? 2. If pirates and robbers 
should be multiplied, and should increase the number, the 
magnitude, and boldness of their crimes, so as to equal the 
atrocities nf national contests, will they not become as justi- 
fiable and glorious ? 

The review of Privateering closes with the following par- 
agraph. 

" It may be expected, that we should say something of the prac- 
ticability of the measure proposed. We must, however, content 
oorsclvcs with remarking, that there cannot be reason to dtsp^ 
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•f what all commercial nations most fed it to be their interest by mu* 
tual stipulations to effect. The United btates^ as a great commercial 
people^ disposed by habit and interest to peace^ have every induce- 
ment, however great may be their local advantages for carrying 
en a predatory war-fare, to enter into such an arrangement Great 
Britain can expect no benefit from the continuance of the practice 
of privateering. Hollandy France* and Spain, have too much 
interest in the revival of their fallen commerce not to acquiesce 
cfaterfuUy in a proposal, which takes away one of its greatest vex* 
ations Russia* Sweden, and Denmark^ are friends to the free* 
dom of commerce, and it is a remarkable and encouraging fact 
that Russia made no use of privateers in the Archipelago, m her 
war with Turkey, 1767 — 1774- 

'* We are disposed to think well enoueh of mankind, to believe 
diere is something in this practice too harsh and illiberal to be 
siuch longer borne, in the present improved state of knowledge 
and manners. We trust, the time is coming, wben the greater 
piart of the civilized world will feel the truth of these words of Clar- 
endon : ' Indeed, it must be a very savage appetite, that engages 
men to take so much pains, and to run so many and great hazardi 
•nly to be cruel to those, whom they are able to oppress.' ** 

Thus Mr. Gallisun^ *< being dead^ yet speaketh/^ 



THE TBIAL OT qUEEN CAHOLIKB* 

The trial of the Queen Is one of the extraordinary events 
of the last year. The agitation it caused in Britain, the 
unaccountable interest it excited in this country^ and its 
tendency to corrupt the morals of society, demand exertions 
to turn the deplorable occurrence to some gcKMl account, ami 
ta deduce from it some useful lessons. But in what we have ^ 
to say, we shall forbear to express any opinion relating to 
tlie guilt or innocence of the Queen, or of those concerned in 
the prosecution. 

What relation, it will be asked, lias the trial of the British 
Queen to the objects of the Friend of Peace ? The following 
observations, it is hoped, will furnish a satisfactory answer 
io the question. 

First. The trial o( the Queen aflTords evidence of an im- 
proved and improving state of society. In Ttirmer ages 
imA a tfial woidd have been superseded by private murder. 
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poistn. Ilie dA^fp^r, or some other ncMM eqaatly w imiigrT 
and fdtalt would Imvc tlt'S|i)ttrtir<t thf Qnreiit anil ftrrtl her 
dUHfTcctod hiisliand Tratn (lie bonds of ina(riRi<my. Uundrrdt 
or Qut'pns perlia|i>i> an innocent bh Lai-ulinri havp li; such 
means bcrti rf(ii»vr d frun the wni-ldt witliuiit an> fnrm of 
ti'iui- 111 those bHrbatfius agt'A murders werf frequent in Hit 
familii'a of kiii>;si and were passed over as things of CfMirse, 
or rooimim orrurrenres. Bat public opinKiit in iw far rrrligtti- 
cned ill k^n,(;liind ns well as tn Ammrai that kin^ are no 
loiigor suiipuseil to have an unruntrnlled riglit to dispoee of 
tla- Ii»e8 of llH'ir families, w their subjects. There are per- 
kajis but (rw men in England so ignniant. that tbrj wnnld 
fwl bound to ohpy nn order of George IVi to take the lift 
of the Queen, or even a rommnn subject* by poison or sbsm- 
•inution. But in former ages and in various countries surh 
■n order from a sovereign wnuld have been de* nii'd obliga- 
tory, and have been as prnmp'ly obeyed as a command (o 
kill in puhlir war. It is now understood, that a King has 
no mure right than another manf to makf priVKte wari 
or to murder individuals without the forms oT a- legal pro- 
cess- Uencet 

Second. As the trial of the Queen affords proof that one 
4lclusion has been dispelled, it gives reason to bogie that the 
progress of lig'it will dispel others equally barbarous and 
fatal. If a king has no right to make private war on ai 
individual subjerl, or tn despatch him without the forms of 
]egal invest gation ; whence does he derive a right to make 
public war. and thus needlessly expose the liven uf tbousandi 
tif innocent people to inevitable destruction ? IT a subject if 
under no moral obligation to obey an unjust mandate, r«- 
quii-iiii; private murder ; w!iy should he obey an wder 
-cquiilly uiijuxt, requiring public murder { We do not here 
inquii-e any thing as to the right of self-defence in caaea of 
nx-iaidt ur actual invasion ; but only in respect to the right 
fif one government to invade the territories of another, and 
the duty of subjects to obey commands requiring sncb ag- 
gression or invasion. Wa oak, thasj. w what nrtioul pria* 
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d|A» hBB ft kkig^ft tNifttor right tli«s te eipiliite the Ibei df 
fah own subjects, or to cause ih»u^ to kill the p<iO|ik of 9t 
Sbreign BtalOt tban lie faas to nafae piirate wRr, or to talcc 
the |iv4is of in^Mfidualsliy aasaMOuitiQii ? As, in enU^aneft 
couiitrie#»t tht |rogrea& of public ofMion has alvrady aihol4 
JBbftd Iht imaglaarjr right of Ku^iit the latter cm^e ; vhat 
shall lureveBt a siiQilar eflfect !■ TUgaM to the former 2 If 
the number and firaquencjr of private royal murders hava 
beein diminished by the improvements already made in puUie^ 
•{anion a|id the state jof aodety, mi^ it not reasonably ba 
expeotedf that similar means will yet dimiidah the number 
Md frequency of public wars I 

(.Third. The trial of the Queen mi^ lead men to rfAect on 
the danger of 4ecidtng a question jn fantoor of war, by m 
hare majority ipf ivoteSf*^Hand espedally wiien that majority 
is made out by the nrotes of peraons iaunediately uiter0f«tei»> 
It was doubtless wise in the British ministry to relinquish 
the prosecution, when they found that tbeir own votes were 
necessary to pass the bill. No one perhaps will dcn>, that 
the case involved per[dexing circumstances, and that the^ 
understandings of the parties were very liaUe to be milled by 
their passions, and by the public exciteoMnt* These consid- 
erations demanded caution* 

But this was not a question of life or death to the person 
accused. How much more then is depending on a bill or 
act to make war, when the lives of myriads of innocent per- 
sons must be sacrificed, if the bill passes. On no occasions 
are men more liable to be misled by their pasfdons $ and 
such questions are always decided by interested prsonat 
when the bill passes in favour of war. How presumptuous 
then it must be, to pass such a If^qith WarrflnU by a bare 
majority of votesr— votes too which are giyen under the di- 
rect influence of interested and exasperated feelings ! What 
better fight have rulers t|ii|s to vote away the lives pf inno* 

* We say enlightgned ttnmtriet^ because "there are coantriet in wh«ch 
bright of prirstc nrarder is ttUl clai^pfd hy «>verejgn#. 



awt aaljMist tlMn nigecta hnv toTOtoawaT'flwliTes tf 
mlCTH -nlro Mmme wich power? 

Fourth. Tbe iMatt of tbe Qoeai^ trial alcirdB pmafi 
that, in a weU infoniwd coHOMiii^, rains aast pay mpcct 
to public opinioB. Hence, tboold tbe eyn of p e offci be opoh 
ed in rrgari to ttie atrocities aod niseries of wtr ; rdcti 
will forbear an appeal to arau, and adopt a ^ess baiWrow 
node of settling tbeir controTersies. Let tbe KgM whk-b 
now shines on tbe s&Tage right fonseriy ciained bj kia^ 
of takJi^ at pleunre tbe lives of individnabt be ddy extend- 
sd to tbeir more atrodona daima rdating to wan of aabitiaB, 
conqneat, and revenge. Tbcn tbe obiects of Peace Bocirtiti 
will 800B be attained, ^or then civilized ndera will abstiia 
from pablic war, as thej- now abstain from private msTdfr. 
Tbm from the trial of Queen Caroline nu^y be derived a 
dow to the idif^tien of war and tbe pacificatunof tin worid. 



THB VAHBIOB. 

0«, WElcmne the wirrior, who proudl; md**ne«f, 

Victorioui from battle, > lattl o'er the foe ' 

As the lun o'er > tUrken'd creation he rfltncea. 

For the atrong and the valiant hi* ■rm hu lud low. 

Men, riiM your deep *oieei in praiae of bU gloiy i 

And women, in rcTerence txiw at hii name i 

Children, in lUpingi, re-echo the itot;. 

And natiooi, attend to the trump orbia fune. 

Bis praise ahall extend over land and widt oceao. 

And princes will Ijiten in wonder and joj ; 

In ages to come 'twill be heard with emotion. 

And youth leize the sword all his foes to deitroy. 

Already your shout Heaven'i concave it rending. 

And the hero's great name la repeated around !-— 

But hark ! as I liiteu, a wild atreak is blending ! 

Another 1 another! Increases the sound. 

Oh Keaven ! the moan* of the wounded and dying 

Are mix'd with the plaudits thai swell in the air i 

Wife, children, and friendi. mid the tumult ire crying, 

"Death, death, to the conq'ror. Who makes our despur.** 



...d fancy asiisls tbe faint mourning 
or tn infant, wboae patents are torn frani the world, 
Again'>-but now hoarser the sound is returning — 
A BiniKr'B dark loul from it* M*n»ion it hurl'd. 
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Again, 1 wild shriek ! 'tis the grief of a lorer. 

Who, a maniac, waiU for the youth of her hearty 

In fancv she seems his cold body to cover 

With the sear leaves of autumn that fluttering depart* 

And is it for tkU that the laurel is given } 
When man turns a murderer and foe to his kind } 
For thit does the shout of applause reach to heaven ? 
From creatures for reason and virtue designM ? i 

Blush, hero, blush, while thou fancy's! before thee 
The beings thy conquering arm has annoy'd. 
Who frantic with want and affliction implore thee. 
To give back the happiness thou hast destroy'd. 

See fatherless infants that cling to their mothers. 
While mothers stand shuddering and pale at Uiy name y 
See groups o'er the embers their eagerness smothers. 
Who wail at thy praises, and weep at thy fame. 

And what is the glory resplendent around thee } 

A glittering meteor that fades in its blaze : 

The light foam of waves whose bright sparkles surround thee^* 

Then dash on the shore, and disperse at thy gfaze. 

__ 4 

'Tis a rainbow, which brilliant near twilight appearing^ . 
For a moment is form'd by the sun'a friendly ray. 
But the orb disappears w/ith its brightness so cheering^ 
And darkness succeeds to the splendour of day. 

Will the proud shout of triumph give joy to thy heart. 
When misfortune or sickness has preyM on thy frame \ 
The charm is but transient, its spell will depart. 
And successors more honoured arise to tliy tame* ^ 

Be a patriot at home, and assist in those laws, 
Wliich teach us religion, and virtue, and peace ; 
Be just to thy country, and warm in her cause. 
But spill not her blood, and bid battle to cease. 

fToocTf Alf^anack^ 1819. 



FLAYING HANG. 

Iif the course of 18M, some events were announced in thift 
iwspapers which seem to corroborate the growing opinion^ 
at public executions are ill adapted to improve the human 
laracter, or to prevent crime. In consequence of such 
Locutions, children have invented a new kind of sporty 
bich they caU << Playing Hang,** At this sport one hhj 
9t his life ; and, at another time and place, two children 
ere found hanging, nearly dead> but were relieved by a 
irent. 
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Such occarrenccs shoold lemd aH «iai to TfAsct on tbt 
propensity of the human mind to imitation ; and M the dan- 
ger of rendering death by Tiolencey familiMr^ ainMry, and 
impcKHing. The parade which usuailjr attend! paMit eseca- 
tions is adapted to preYent any salutary ^flfbcta ; and the 
frequent and inrongrwras aMociations of ponp and punish- 
mentf show and munslaiq^hter^ hate probaUy had a perni- 
cious influence on the (eelinga of men and the aorais of 
society^ in every region of the worid» By mich aaaoriatlons, 
resulting from puMic eieci|tioMf and Urom the mimicry of 
military murder, in learning the art of vur | children are 
prepared to make sport of the Tarioos fbnns of inflicting on 
men misery and death. Hence they play hangf and play shocif 
and plfjy $Uik. 

But «« if these things be done in the gr^n tiree, what will 
be done in the dry !^ When children grow up under the 
ihfluence of such associations, and become Bccostomed to 
making spf)rt of the violent forms of taking human life, what 
is to be expected of them in riper years 7 Should they be 
elevated to ofBce, will they not be prepared to encourage and 
make war, with all the insensibility of stoics or barbarians ? 
And if ill the lower ranks of life, will they not be prepared 
to engage in the work of human slaughter, with as much 
gaiety, levity, and eagerness, as they ever engaged in the 
sports of childhood ? 

It is not asserted nor pretended, that the influence to 
wh'fh we have referred is universal on all who are expos- 
ed to it; nor that it is always permanent and in\incible, 
where it has a temporary effect. It may be couriteracted 
by various causes ; or the subjects of it may become convinc* 
ed of its pernicious tendency, and thus escape its ultimate 
evils. All we assert is, that such associations of parade and 
liomiride naturally produce bad effects on the human mind, 
add ( xpose men to adopt and pursue the paths of mischief 
and rtiin. So much wc believe can be supported from his- 
t!)ry, obsLTvation and experience ; and so much being sup^ 
piutt d or granted, all parents and legislators should be in« 
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d<K«d to dpTi«e ways and meann tnr introducing « mofe 
ibfe and philnnthrapic tnnd« of educating the jronng — m'. 
l*ode ill comequente of which the thought of taking huniB' 
life will Irapresk every mind with borrorr— and not he treat- 
ed by any one ma a natter of sport or tndififarence. 

Tu impruper and inhunan modes of edncation may jiutty 
be attributed iimrly the whole catalogue of public wan and: 
private nvrderB, which have disgraced the history nt mub 

srcoBsa OT thb botal ■vhaitb sooibtt. 
"Thi RojaX Humane Society of X.ondon, nnce iti eMaUidm 
mcnt ia 1774. has restored to lociety 48S9 peruxut— having icif; 
cOed them from drownine, or a state of sutp^nded animation br 
Other CBOset." Chritt'un Wiilcbma*. * 

How much more worthy uf applause are such deeds, than 
tiinse of war-makers ! and yet how little has been said ia , 
favor of Humane Societies, compared with the praises be^' 
■towed on Inhuman Institutions ! Since 1774i> what a muk 
titude have been destroyed in Europe and America by War 
AssiiClBlions ! Not less perhaps than ten miUions, or % 
qumber eqw-il to the whole pnpniatiua of the United 8tate% 
while the Rnyal Humane Society has saved but 4S89 ! Tiie 
pecuniary expense of this Society has doubtless been conaid^ 
orable ; hut bow does it dwindle to nothing, when compared 
vith the thousands of mtUiom which have been expended kf 
Desbwylng Associations ? * 

Sholild the exertions of Peace Societies only be tbe occ«» 
sion of preventing ant war between two powerful nations* 
how many myriads of men will they have rescued from un- 
timely death ■ If it is humane to fiirm socitUea to preserve 
inen.fh)m perishing by unavoidable occurrences of providencftf 
why not to save them from the voluntsry and systematic 
practice of mnrdering one another ? Is it a work of h^nev- 
dlence to restore « suspended animation I" Why not the^ 
to prevent " animation" from being « suspended ?" Pre* 
Tenting evil is doing good ; and to preserve a man from bein|; 
injared, is a greater favor than to restore him from a state 
of extreme diatreaa or sp^ent death. 
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ConiiderinK die retpectoUe ehuKMr tnd MBieiLl« emtrM e( lUi Camm 
tion, we cBTinot but be Britified with tbc reflrctiua, that the nuikHTu^' 
33 other l)elr|^tes were members oFUie Peace S cirtyi and thiit,onr ~ -' 
of *diit nguiilied opponeni inpolitin, the FreKident received a imu 
TOte of ipprobHtion utd thank* fcr hU aeniati. Should such ei 
of candor, urbanity, uid coDcilUtMw br pi«pnl| mulGplied, thii i 
will no more be cursed with the tavagei of war. 

Let any impiirtiul mmn cimpare the 53 daft* procet^inffs in the 
House of Lordi, on the triiJ of i lie Queen, with the SSAmji^ p'oea^m 
«f the Haisichusetts ConTtniion — taking into view the oundutt of a 
populace in London and in BoaUin ; und will he not bt coiifiiLCird of 4 
danger of indulging pitrty puiioni, and of the imiuense raiue of picfli' 
dispositions in the niansgeincnt of public sfTairs I 

IV. In bnuth America nn arniUtice of six months hssbem spvd Qntj' 
Morltio and Bolivar, the commanding' genetali, fiir the avowed purpiw » 
Mttllng their disputei on pacific prmciplej. Thus, after jcurs <•( UoW 
vid desolating conflicti, tlie parties appear disposed to iu!i>pt ^.d snici^ 
course, which, it an earlier period, might have precluded nil tht tt~^ 
and miseriea of the war. 

V Considerable widitions hsve recently been m»de to tlie Hssik _ 
■etta Peace Sncielvand tu the Branch Societies in J^iffrey and lloUiStKlb 
It ii however much to be regretted that ChrlstiuiE in general sir solittlf 
disposed to promote an object of such infinite importance 
to their postcnty, and to the world. 



Tai Constitution «f tbe Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in M 
tn membership, tbe subscription of mr Mlar anniiall] . 

Tht' annual subscriptions are to be paid en er be/art Ihejlrtt t/Ftii 
in each ytar. , , 

The present year, 1B21, is Ihe sixth year of ihe Sncicty. Th»ee "h* 

bate paid for the lix ye irt have already advanced sii ilsliart. S< ~ ^ 

courage subscription, and to accomoinda'e those in modcralie ciR 
ces who may duiire the whole series of Humbert of the Friend uf Pt*Q^ 
)t is propo&ed, that all who may become metnberg this year, ihall, if thl 
•hull desire it, have a cnpy nf t'lic Solemn Review of Ihe Custom of Wa 
and of twenty-two Ko's of the Friend of Peace lor £3,50. Ti>'St N<fl 
were all published ptior to the present year. Then by paying cm M* 
each, they may become membera, entitled to enpies ot all the Trac^l 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for j^ i,M any one n 
become a member entitled to the wJWe wri'et a/ Traeti, which hsvcfal 
mentioned, to the close of I8il. 

Brunch Societies, and Reading Peace Socictit s, are ullowed the rt 

amount of the money which thpy transmit, inTricisui the wholesale pii 

Copies of each Ko. of tlie Friend of Piace are sold to Peace SocVti 

BnnkKcllers, and benerolent individuaU who purchase far distiibuttOit! 

10 Mlar$ per huntlred. 

.Mr.J. W. lli-aoiTT, No. 9 1 Court-street, Bnsion, is appointed tag 
ceivc imhseriptions fiir the society, and to deliver tracts to tbM ~ 
may nbh to become membrn He also has the several Mo's Ibraa 

itiin member sliouhl fail of oll>erwiie receiving his co|g Mri 

ly diatributi - ' — i-_-_-.i... — i..- .._ ^ 

kilcmn Urv 
aale ** tbe Boston 
At ih.- , 
rent towiw. and also (o the Branch iiocletiei. 
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tTASHINGTON's LEG\CT FOB THB ABOLITIOH OF WAK. 

If « letter recently published, dated ** April 26, iJSS,** 
written by General Washington, to a friend in Bunipe,* 
congratulating him on bia marriage, we observed the follow* 
log paragraphs ^— 

; ** While yon have been maKing love unifler th€ banner of Hymen* 
Hie great personasfes of the Nonh have been nfliking war midar 
^ inspiration or rather infatuation of Martk tftfrn, for my par^ 
I humbly conceive you had much the. best and i nsert of the bar- 
gain ; for certainly it h more coasonaht Bf^illUdB]lR%iciples of 
teason and religion — natutal and reveakd-sACo i^Mk^die eaxdi 
with inhabitants, rather than depopulate it by killiiig^6ieldread)r' 
in exisunce. Besides, it is time for knight-errant]^ and mad horo- 
itm to be at an end 

'* Your young military men, who went to reap the harrest of 
laurels, don't care, I suppose, how many seeds of war are sown | 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be wished that the 
manly employments of agriculture and the hmnanizing benefits 
c( comnjerce, should supersede the waste of War, and the rage of ^ 
conquest ; that the swords might be turned into ploughshares and 
jpeare into pruningrhooks, and, as the sctipture expresses it, ti$ 
maiiotu laum war mo more*" 



These obh-ervations on war seem to have been the fruits 
of mature reflection. We hope they will have a proper 
eSbct on the numerous admirers of General Washington^ 
and be the means of convincing them, that the spirit of war 

* Suppoiied to be the Marquis de la Fayette, though his name wm not 
given in the paper from which the extracts were taken, 
VoU U. M. 12. 1 
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is the spirit of <* infatuation f^ — ^that << it is time for knight* 
errantry and mad heroism to have an end ^ — that «< it is 
devoutly to be wished that the manly employments of tgri- 
culture and the humanizing benefits of commerce should 
supersede the waste of war and the rage of conquest.'' 

These sentiments perfectly accord with the objects of 
Peace Societies, and afford reason to believe, that had Gen- 
eral ^yashington lived to the present time, he would haft 
given a still more direct approbation of the efforts for the 
abolition of war. 

Tlie suggestion that " young military men'* in pursuit of 
<< a harvest of laurels, care not how many seeds of war are 
sown," deserves special >iotice, as it brings to view one of 
tlie principal causes of the frequency of national cnntesrs. 
Those, who <'care not how many seeds of war are soivn,** 
will be very apt to sow them, and to employ their influence 
to bring them to maturity* Men of such a disposition sbooM 
be watched with care* Every itistance of their condurt, 
by which they violate the rights of another country, shnnM 
receive a decided mark of public disapprobation ; also every 
exertion, by which they attempt to involve their own country 
in the flames of war, should be repeUtKl as the work of an 
incendiary. With the lovers of war, a profession of patri- 
otism is but a cloak for crimes. 

<* The manly employments of agriculture and the humaniz- 
ing benefits of commerce," if duly encouraged, will have a 
powerful tendency to << supersede the waste of war and the 
rage of conquest." The exertions of Agricultural Societies, 
in this age, are among tlie most promising means fur diveil- 
ing public attention from the barbarous and delusive glories 
of war, and to fix it on objects more humane and praisewor- 
thy. How much more deserving of esteem is the man who 
employs his energies for multiplying the means of human 
subsistence and comfort, than the military conqueror, who 
destroys thousands of his brethren, and exposes millions to 
want and misery ! Let the various occupations of men be 
honoured according to their i*es[)ective tendencies to augment 



the happiness of man : then the lover of war, the vaunting 
nilitarj destroyer, will behold liis '< mounted scale aloft,^ 
irhen weighed against the honest, peaceable, diligent and en* 
terp' ising farmer. 

The prophetic language referred to by General Washing- 
ton affords reason to suppose, that, when men shall become 
truly enlightened, the dreadful occupation of the warrior will 
sink into disrepute ; and that the business of agriculture will 
acquire such renown, that swords and spears will be trans* 
formed to ploughshares and pruning-hooks. Then << the na* 
ti<ms will learn war no more.'' Those, therefore, ^ho ex- 
ert their influence to blast the pernicious reputation of war^ 
and to advance the giory of agriculture, are acting in con- 
formity to the revealed designs of Providence, and the best 
interests of their species. 

Alas ! how shocking the thought, that the ^f profession of 
arms'' and the butchery of men are now deemed honoural)le 
Hmong christians. 



RBMABKABIX KEroBMATIOX OV A FBIKCB. 

The << Scots Magazine," for Jan. 1761, confains a Review 
of a work, entitled, << Introduction to the Art of Thinking.*^ 
The following account is an abstract of a narrative quoteil 
from that work. 

•< Henry, Duke of Saxony, was by nature fierce and 
haughty, eager in his pursuits, impatient of disappointment 
or controul. — ^The outrages committed by this prince were' 
without end ; every thing was sacrificed to his lust, orueltyy 
and ambition ; and at his court, beauty, riches, honours be- 
came the greatest misfortunes. His horrid enormities filled 
him with suspicion. At enmity with every one, and least of 
all at peace with himself— feeling the agonies of reproving' 
conscience, which haunted him when waking, and left him 
not when asleep. 

<< In a melancholy fit, under the impression of a wicked 
4ction recently perpetratsdi he dreamed that the tatelar an • 



gel of the country stood before him wifli uger in his lookip 
nixed with some degree of pity. Ill- faced wretch! said 
the apparition^ listen to the awful command I bear. Upon 
this the angel readied a scroll of paper, and Taiiisiied. The 
flcruU contained the following wurdti — JjUr six. 

** Here the dream ended ; for the impression it made broke 
his rest The prince awaked in the greatest consternatiost 
deeply strock with the vision. He was convinced that the 
whole was from God, to prepare him for death->-which he 
concluded was to happen in six roonthSf perhaps in six days; 
and that this time was allotted bim to make his peace with 
his Maker, by an unfeigned repentance of all his crimes. 

^ Thus, in the utmost torments of mind^ six days, six 
weeks, and six months passed away$ but death did not 
fidlow. Now he concluded that six years were to be the 
period of his miserable life. Hitherto the supposed shortness 
of his warning had not lefi it in his power to repair tkb 
many injuries he had committed, which was tlie greatest 
load upon his mind. Now he resolved to make the most 
amplr reparation. 

«« In this state of mind, when hope prevailed and some 
beams of nunshine appeared breaking through the cloud, he 
addressed his Maker*' — in a solemn and fervent prayer. 

«< His fiPHt endeavours were to regain the confidence of his 
noblfSy and love of his people. With unremitting applica- 
tion, he attended to their good ; and soon felt that satisfac- 
tion in considering himself as their Jather^ which he never 
knew while lie considered them as his slaves. After tasting 
such misery, bow did he bless the happy change! Now 
always calm and serene, diffusive benevolence gilded every 
thought of his hearty and action of his life. It was his de- 
light to be seen, and to lay open his whole soul, for in it 
dwelt harmony and peace. 

<< Fame blazed his virtues all around ; in distant regions 
was the g<K)d prince known, where his vices had never 
reached. — In all disputes, ho was the constant mediator be- 
tween sovereigns! and betwixt them and their sohjects 3 and 



hm gained more aathority over neighboaring princee by 
teem and reverencet than thejr had over their subjects. 

•* In this manner elapsed the six yearsf till the fatal period 
caaie. The vision was fulfilled ; but rery differently from 
what was expected. For at this prrcise period, a vacancy 
happening, be was UBanimously elected BBAPBBom ow gbr^ 



MAJTY." 



We are not disposed to encourage a superstitious respect 
to dreams $ but when a dream of a character so uncommon 
is regarded and improved by the dreamer, as a divine ad- 
monition to him, to forsake the paths of rice and cruelty^ 
and to adopt a course of active benevolencef the band of God 
may justly be aclLnowledged. 

Happy wUl be the effects of this narrative, should it be 
the means of existing unprincipled rulers suitably to reflect 
on the benefits which would result to themselves, as well as 
to others | should they change their course and act the part 
of just and bejie^cettt fathers. Let them duly reflect on the 
admonitory message— «* Jfter ttV— lest they^ when weighed 
in ihe balances^ should be found wanting. 



DELIGHT nr WAB BXPLAIinSD. 

^^ It is not a little surprising," says Sf>ame Jenyns, ^ that 
mankind have in all times so much delighted in war ; and 
that, notwithstanding all the miseries it has brought upon 
them, they should still continue to rush into it with as much 
alacrity as ever. The true, though secret reason of which 
is certaiidy this : — ^There is implanted in human nature, cor* 
rupt as it is, so strong an approbation of virtue, that how- 
ever determined men are to indulge their evil inclinations^ 
they never enjoy them with any satisfaction, unless they can 
find oat some means of hiding their deformities, not only 
fi'om the eyes of others, but even from their own ; and they 
are therefore extremely fond of every expedient tjiat can 
assist them in this favourite 8elf-deception> and propure them 



kave to be vicked ^itli a good ctiaracter and a good ooa« 
Rcicnce. Mow war is tbe most eBectaal for this parpoaet as 
it grants us a plenary indolgencefor every vicious disposifion 
in tlie buoian mind, exempted from all punishment or eves 
censure, as well as from ail reluctance and remorse. It so 
dresses up idleness and prufligacyf malevolence and rrveop^ 
cruelty and injustice, in the amiable Labit of zeal for tbo 
glr.ry and prosiierity of our country, tbat we can give a loon 
to tbem all, not only with the applause of tlie world, but with 
the sincere approbation of our own hearts : and of such 
high estimation is this privilege, that we think it aoflkient 
recompense for all the miseries and desolations which tbe 
mutual exercise of it cannot fail to introduce." 

JiefUciions on several tubjeds. 

In these reflections there is much truth as well as sairasm. 
A great portion of those who delight in war itgoke in its oc- 
currence, as affording an opportunity to gratify the vilest 
passions with impunity, and with applause. War is regard* 
ed by them as cancelling their obligations to do josth, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God ; also as licensing 
various species of vice, and as rendering acts of flagrant in- 
justice, robbery, and murder, deeds of patriotism and glory. 

It is notf however, to be supposed that all who engage in 
war, delight in this horrid work. ]Many are misled by edu- 
cation and custom, rather than by evil passions. Hiey have 
been taught to believe that ruleis have a right to make ^ar 
when they please ; and that it is the duty of subjects to fight, if 
commanded so to do, without any inquiry as to the justice or in- 
justice of the part assigned them. But these are principles 
derived from ages of barbarism, and which the progress of 
li,C5ht will banish from the world. It will hereafter probably 
be seen, that rulers and subjects stand on equal ground as to 
the riglit of waging war, and the power of changing acts of 
depredation, cruelty, and revenge into deeds of virtue and 
righteousness. If the delusions which now exist on this sub- 
ject, should at once be dispelled, deeds of rapine^ vengeance^ 



aad conquest^ which are now the boast of every country^ 
would soon become occasions of the deepest regret, amaze* 
menty and horror. Men would no longer imagine that war 
'< procures for them leave to be wicked with a good charac- 
ter and a good conscience/^ No longer would « idleness 
and profligacy, malevolence and revcnget cruelty and injus- 
tice*' be permitted to wear the ^ atniable habit of zeal for the 
glory and prosperity of our country ;*' and no longer would 
the ravagers of the world, tlie tormentors of their species^ 
be the objects of human applause and adoration. 



THE FIRST WAB-MAKEB. 

It has long been a custom to erect monuments of fame to 
the foundet*8 of empires, or sects, or important institutions,-— 
also to the authors of useful discoveries and inventions, and 
espedally to men who liave greatly distinguished tliemselveSf 
as the destroyers of their species. With regard to any pop- 
ular art, profession, or custom, there is a general desire to 
know by whom it was first introduced, that his name may bo 
had in grateful remembrance. Therefore, as war has ob- 
tained an unpar.iUeled celebrity — as the profession of arms 
is regarded as the most honorable and important, and as the 
science of human destruction is studied and practised as the 
most useful art ; it is very natural to inquire, who was the 
first War-maker 7 and have due honors been paid to his mem- 
ory ? 

By a careful examination of history, it will be found that 
Cain — afterwards Duke of Nod — was the first War-maker^ 
and tlie first conqueror. We have indeed but a brief ac- 
count of the war of Cain. It was made when there were but 
few men in the world, and for reasons which are not fully 
explained. But it is very clear that he obtained a complete 
victory, and proved beyond a doubt, that men are liable to he 
kUled, and capable of killing one another, — ^What wonderful 
discoveries ! 



One writer Bays, tbat << Cain talked with Abel VBtootter ) 
and It came to pass when they were in the Held, thai Caia 
ro6e up against Abel his brother and slew him.'^ 

Another writer makes the inquiry — ^ WberefSMre dew he 
Mm 7** and answers -^^ Because bis own works were evil aad 
bis brother's righteous/* 

It should be rememberedy that these accounts were written 
by men who were friends to the character of Abe). * Bad 
Cain written a history of the war, he would probably bate 
mentiimed »imething offensife in the condnct of Abeiy aal 
represented the war on his own part, as a war in self-d^ 
fense — a just and necessary war« Such is the general policy 
of War-makers. 

Cain is not renowned in history, as having slain a greater 
number of men than any of his followers ; but as the ^nt ia 
giving an example of war and victory. Any new art or in- 
vention is first reduced to practice on a small scale^ by way 
fd experiment ; if successful* it is continued* imprnvedf aal 
extended. Though Cain killed but one man* be was the 
founder of the war institution, which has since been gready 
improved, extolled as of the lii.s:hest importance, and prac- 
tised on an extensive scale. << 1 his wonderful man" has bad 
more disciides and followers, than any othei* founder of m sect, 
in any age or country. Among his followers may be reck- 
oned by far the greater part of all tlie Kings, skho have 
ruled over men. Some of his disciples liave been deified, 
and many others have obtained a high rank in the annals 
of fame. History, {Mietry, sculpture and painting, have all 
been employed to immortalize the names of the primipal 
followers of Cain. Why tlien has the founder of war been 
8o much neglected ? 

If it be useful to aggrandize, blazon, and encourage t!ie 
practice of war, by giving renown to its chief agents and 
promoters, — shall the faiuer of War-makers be any l»n- 
ger buried in obscurity ? It is true that Cain stands first 
on the catalogue of watrinrs; but he stands there wi liiHit 
any decorations or encoaiiums. Though he is no where in 



the Bible called a murderer^ yet the idea of murder septus 
to be generally attached to his successfal war on Abel. This 
impression respecting his character has probably been tlie 
principal reason why he has not been deified, as the foux- 
D£K of the war institution. But, prejudice apart, wc may 
ask, why is Cain more deserving of the name of a mnrderer9 
than any one of his sons, who, by ravaging the world, has 
obtained the name of a Conqueror 7 

Who then can any longer withhold the tribute of praiso 
due to Cain ? Shall not the most cosOy statues be erected 
to his memory, in every country whene war is held in ad- 
mii*ation ? Why not have splendid paintings of his victory 
to adorn every War OflSco, and every hall or chamber, in 
which wars arc either devised or celebrated ? Might not a 
likeness of Cain be usefully prefixed to every volume of the 
various histories of Christian nations i May not the lovets 
of war, throughout the world, be distinguished as his l&lloW* 
ers by the denomination of CainiteSf or Cainians^ And 
would it not be of great use to institute an anniversary and 
universal festival, to commemorate the Jirst martial victory'^ 
a victory which led the way to an innumerable multitude of 
similar deeds of glory ! 

By such ordinary means, the tounoer of war — that intre* 
pid, daring, and successful Hero — may yet bo elevated to 
his proper rank among the dbstrotbbs of mankind, and be 
honoured as gain the great. 



STATE OF M\KKER9 IS FRANCE PRIOR TO LOUIS XIV« 

^EvBR since the death of Francis II» France had been condn- 
Ually torn to pieces by Actions or civil wars The yoke had never 
been borne willingly or peaceably. The nobility were nursed in 
conspiracies Plotting was then the science of the court, as that of 
pleasing their sovereign has been since. 

** This spirit of discord and faction had extended itself from the 
court even to the smallest towns, and insinuated itself into every 
community in the kingdom. Every thing was contested, because 
there was nothing settled There was not a parish in Paris which 
did not come to blows. The procest-ions fought witli one another 
for the honour of their banners. The canons of our Lady were 

Vol. IL J\o. 12. 2 
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often seen in tamult with those of the Holy Chapel ; and on the 
day that Louis XIII placed his kingdom under the protection of 
the Virgin Mary, the parliament of Paris and the court of exche- 
qiiei fought for precedence in the veiy chapel of die Saint they were 
both met to supplicate. 

** Almost all the communities were up in arms« and almost every 
individual was possessed with the madness of duelling. This 
species of Gothic barbarity, formerly encouraged by kings them* 
selves, had then become the characteristic of the nation* contributed 
full as nriuch as the foreign and civil wars to depopulate the coun- 
try We may with truth say, that in the course of twenty years^ 
ten of which were spent in war, more Frenchmen fell by the hands 
of Frenchmen, than by those of their enemies** 

jfge of Lomt XI F, vo/. i, f. a2. 

Speaking of Louis XIV, Voltaire sajs^ — 

<< The abolition of duels was one of the greatest serrioes 
lie did to his country. These combats bad been fornerljr 
authorized even by the parliament and by the church ; and 
though they had beeii prohibited from the time of Heni7 IV^ 
yet this fatal custom prevailed s^ill more than ever. The 
famous combat of La Fretf es. four against four^ 1 665, was 
that which determined Louis XIV not to iwrdon it any 
longer. His hap)>y severity corre( ted by degrees our own 
nation, and even the neighbouring nations, who conformed 
tliems€'lves to onr wise customs^ after having adopted our 
bad ones. There are in Europe a hundred i'mies fewer duels 
at this liuy, than in the time nfljruis XIIL'* Vol. iup. 241, 2*2. 

Befleclions. 

1. How horrible must have been the state of society in 
France, prior to t!ie age of Louis XiV ! How shocking to see 
communities of men, in the same natiout so constantly divided 
into factions and engaged in shedding each other's blood on 
frivolous 'occasions, — parislies coming to blows — processions 
fjghtin.c:— professed christians of different nnlers destroy- 
ing each other on a qu« stion of precedence, when assembled 
for religious worship, in a house devoted to God ! 

2. I'o wliat an astonishin^extent was the Gothic prac- 
tice of duelling carried by the people of France — equalling 
the slaughters of public war ! Yet this dreadful carnage by 
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dwh is acrountcd for, when we are told, tliat it was " former- 
ly encouraged by Kings themselves, and autliorized even by 
the parliament and the church.'* What barbarous kings ! 
What a barbarous parliament! What a Gothic church*. 
But be it rememberody that by similar means and agents, 
by Rings, Parliaments and Churches, tlie equally needless 
und horrid practice of public war acquired its fatal renowu 
in christendonu 

3. To Louis XIVi Voltaire ascribes <Mhe abolition of 
duelling,'' in France and the neighbouring countries ; and 
this is mentioned as ** one of the greatest services'* done by 
this monarch. The abolition, however, was not entire ; but 
if Louis caused a diminution of duels equal to that of nine- 
ty nine in a hundred, as Voltaire seems to suppose, it was 
indeed one of the «' greatest services" ever done by him. Wo 
are willing that he should have all the glory which is due 
to him for his exertions to abolish duelling ; and we I'cgret 
that his energy of character was not always displayed for 
purposes equally good. But while he exerted himself to 
bring duelling into disrepute* he did as much perhaps as any 
other man, to render public war glorious and popular ; aud 
from a comparison of what he did in these two cases, it 
might seem probable, that he wished to abolish duelling, 
that his subjects might have the honor of killing and beting 
killed in his wanton and atrocious wars with neighbouring 
states. 

<< The famous combat of Ia Frette8,/oiir against fouVf** 
was so horrible in the view of Louis, that it << determined him 
not to pardon duelling any longer.'' What a humane prince ! 
Yet this same Louis, from motives of avarice and ambition, 
could make war on neighbouring states, and cause armies 
of thirty or fifty thousand men to meet each other for mutual 
havoc and butchery ! Such fatal combats ho could multiply, 
and pursue from year to year, and glory in his shame ! 

4. As it has been proved that one king could do much 
to diminish the frequency of duelling, what could not be done 
by a combination of kings for diminishing the frequency of 
war ! 
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He fband a light in the tent of a Captain Zietern, whidi he entered 
just as he was folding up a lettei ; Ziecern knew him, and instant- 
ly fell on his knees to intreat for mercy. The king asked to whom 
he had been writing ; he said it was a letter to hts wife, wHch he 
had retained his candle these few minutes beyond the time in order 
to finish. The king coolly ordered him to rise» and write one 
line more* which he should dictate. This line was to inform his 
wife, without any explanation, that by such an hour the next 
day, he should be a dead man. The letter was then sealed and 
despatched as it had been intended ; and the next day the Captain 
was executed.'* Foiier'i Euay on Dceuion of Cbaracier. 

Such is the tyranny and cool barbarity of the war institu- 
tion, and such the inhuman character it is adapted to fom. 
How unfit was such a merciless tyrant to rule oTer men ! and 
with how much less injustice might the appointed exerution- 
crs have shot the king than the captain ! 

But why docs humanity i*cvolt at this cold-blooded mur- 
der 7 The command to kill this one man was far less crad 
than the usual war mandates, by which thousands oC inuo- 
cent men are required to butcher one another. How Uind, 
then, must be the man, who deliberately employs his influ- 
ence to involve two nations in war ! Must he not possess a 
bewildered undci'standing, or a heart as black as malignity 
itself? 

Some of the advocates for war will probably plead that 
such severityt as that uf the king towarls the captain, is 
necessary in an army. In reply, we ask, what docs this 
prove, but that war is a diabolical custom, which authorizes 
the grossest acts of injustice, both towards friends and ene- 
mies ? which transforms officers to tyrants, soldiers to slaves^ 
and both to professional destroyers of their species ! 



DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONqVEBOU. 

" William the Conqueror was extremely alarmed on his death 
bed, and intieated the clergy to intercede for mercy, exclaiming— 
* Being laden with many and grievous sins, O Christ, I tremble ; 
and being ready to be taken, by and by, imto the terrible examiiu- 
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tion of God| I am ignorant what I should do ; for I hare been 
brought up in feats of arms» even from my childhood. I am 
greauy polluted with much effusion of blood ; I can by no means 
number the evils which I have done for these sixty-four years« 
wherein J have lived in this troublesome life, for the which I am 
]x>w constrained^ without stayi to render an account to the just 
Judge.'' 

Such was the end of a bloody warrior, who, to the neglect 
of his own souU spent hb daya in the work of man-slaughter. 
Well might he tremble at the thought of appearing in the 
presence of a << just Judge.'' Let his miserable end be a 
warning to all who thirst for martial glory. Let parents 
alsoy who are disposed iq educate their children for war, se- 
riously reflect on the consequences, which may probably 
results — the neglect and ruin of the soul, and insensibility or 
horror on a dying bed ! What christian would not shudder 
at the thought of educating his children for pirates or high-^ 
way robbers ? Let it then be understood, that public war 
not only makes pirates and robbers, but is itself always on 
one side, and often on both, conducted on no better principles 
than piracy or robbery. 



▼OXTAIBE'S E8TIMATB OT THE WAHS OiET I.0UI8 XT. 

^ This nation lost, in«the course of this unfortunate war, great 
part of the flower of its youth ; more than half the current money 
of the kingdom, its navy, commerce and credit. It was believed 
that it was very easy to have prevented all these misfortunes, by 
giving up to the English a little piece of litigated ground towards 
Canada. But some ambitious persons, to make uemselves neces- 
sary and important, plunged France into this fatal war. It was 
the same in 1741. The selfishness of two or three individuals 
is sufficient to desolate all Europe. — ^The extraordinary expenses 
of this war amounted in one yea^ to four hundred millions. Judge 
of the rest by this. France would have been greatly a loser, had 
she been victorious.'* jfge 9/ Louis XV^p. 244. 

Let it be observed, that this ruinous war between France 
and Britain was made to decide the question of right tQ a 
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^* piece of xroiind towards CtiiMla*'~iaiid fifrhRpi,to irbicb 
neither party had any ju^t dudm, and fnfr which Mttbef 
governnont bad a right to sacriBce a single life. 

«< Bat some ambitions persons, to make themoehes ist> 
essary and important, plunged France fif^s tMs fistel witw 
It was the same/' says Voltaire, «• in 1741/* We may addf 
it has probably been ** the same/' in all the wars between 
pretended civilized nations. 

<' The selfishness of two or three indiTidoab la enoogh to 
desolate all Europe/* Will not the nations then leam that 
they are under no obligations to support these ambitioiis and 
selfish individuals, in making their wanton wars on Mlsw^ 
beings ; and that it would be far more wise, jnst, and harMSS 
to support such men in some insane hospital, than to becoBH 
tlicif dupes in the work of detraction ? 



FLEA OF CASSIUS FOR MimDEBINO THE JWSOClRWr, 

Ih Rome, during the reign of Nero, «• the prefect of the dty 
being assassinated hj one of his slaves, it was made a questioxv 
vrhether, according to the barbarous custom established in ancient 
times, capital punishment should be inflicted on the whole number, 
amounting to four hundred. The people were clamorous in their 
opposition, and their sentiments were supported by a party in the 
senate ; but Cassius stood fortli in defence of the ancient custom : 

* It is objected/ said he, * that many innocent persons w?JJ be put 
to death ; but that is only what happens when troops are decin.ated 
for misbehavior ; the biave draw lots in commtm w4th the guilty. 
Every similar example of severity contains in it somcthmg con- 
trary to the rules of justice ; but the partial evil is compensated by 
the general gfiod.' 

This "sanguinary counsel prevailed over the voice of humanity. 
According to this method of reasonmg, it was necessary for the 
public good that thousands of lives should answer for one, and the 
crime of an individual be punished by the death of all. Dx>ubt]ess 
the slaves were ranked among insects." iJfiZ/j/, vol, iuff. 143, 144. 

On this poHion of histoiy we remark ; — 

1. The custom supported by Cassius is in some respects 
analogous to that of public war. Three hundred and ninetj 
nine innocent i)er8ons >vere put to death for the oflfence of 
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one man. So in war tbe innocent are made to sufier by Ihih- 
dr«ds and by thousandft for the alleged oifences of one or a 
few. Tim is as perfectly unjust and barbarous^ as the cus- 
tom fcir which Cassius pleaded. 

*« Doubtless** the soldiers as well as «* the slaves are re- 
garded as insects r* 

S. The custom at Rome of << decimal ing troops for misbc- 
kavionr'^ bears some re4serablance to the christian niod^ of 
conscription. When ** misbehaTioar^ occurred among the 
Boman troops, the innocent were classed with the guilty, and 
one person in every ten was selected by lot and executed. 
There are however two points of diflference be tween this practice 
and that of conscription. None of the con8cri|>ts arc suppos* 
ed to be guilty ; yet tbey are called out by lot as the vie* 
tims of war. Besides, the innocent among tlie Romans 
were decimated to be themselves executed, but the Christian 
conscripts are called out principally for the purpose of kil- 
liug others. In performing this business, however, tlieir own 
lives are always exposed, and often sacrificed. 

d. Gassitts admitted that each of the Boman customs <^ con- 
tained ill it something contrary to justice ;*' and that << many 
innocent persons were put to death ;" yet he approved such 
injustice and barbarity on the principle, that << the partial 
evil was compensated by the general good." This is the very 
principle or rather pretext, on which public war is made and on 
which its innumerable crimes and cruelties are justified by its 
advocates. But all enlightened men of this age will admit, 
that Cassius was in an error, if he supposed that tlie ^^partial 
evils" of those barbarous practices were«< compensated by the 
general good,'^ or if he supposed it to be right thus to ^ do 
evO that good may come.'' Will people then remain so 
lilind as to imagine, that tbe general evils of war are com- 
pensated by the partial beti^ which result to a small num- 
ber of rulers, officers, robbers, and knaves ? 

4. In tiie days of Nero the common people of Rome had 
become so enlightened as to oppose the execution of their 
ancient law on the 399 innocent slaves ; and ** their senti- 
ments were supported by a party in the senate ;** yet the in- 
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bumau plea of Castfius, at that time^ tarned the scale for 
the state murder of these unhappy men. So we may expect 
that public sentiment will be graduaUy improved in lespect 
to war. For a time, some Caasius may occasionaUy midead 
the majority, and carry his point forsacrificinf^the innocent 
But as years roll on, light will increase^ and the number op- 
posed to war will be multiplied, till the public voice shaB 
banisk the savage custom from the civilized world. 



COI7SI8TBNCT OT TREDCRICK THE GBXAT. 

WvEif Frederick was about to invade Silesia, ^ It was pro- 
posed to adorn his standard ^ith this device — Pro Deo H 
Patria ;* but he erased Pro Deo, saying. It would be ?ei7 
improper to confound the name of God with the quarrek of 
men, and that the object was a prormnce, and not religion P* 
^9ge of Louis XV. 

Frederic has been accused of infidelity ; but in this ii- 
stance he acted with far more consistency than warring 
Christians have usually done. It was very proper to ex- 
clude the name of God from a standard, which was raised 
in violation of his commands for distressing^ robbing, and 
destroying his children. But how often have professed 
Christians fouglit one another under standards derorated 
with the symbol of tlie cross— the cross of him who died for 
their salvation, and ^< suffered, leaving us au example that 
we should follow his steps ! '' 

Not only so, on each side of these barbarous contests, 
professed ministers of the forgiving Savior have called on God 
to aid tlie troops in their endeavours to butcher one another. 
In great Britain, if we mistake not, to become a qualified 
military commander, a man must receive the lord's supf£B, 
the memorials of the Savior's love, and the symbols of unity 
among his disciples ; — and in all christian countries the name 
of our heavenly Father is, in various forms, associated with 
the malignant quarrels of govcinments. 

* For God and my countm ^ 
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Alas ! what blindne^ ! Do the records of paganism furnish 
any fiicts so revolting to an enlighleued mind, as are to ho 
fvdnd in the history of the wars of Christian nations i Can 
it he wonderful that wars have been frequent among men who 
impute to Gh>d a disposition to hear their prayers for tk^ 
destruction of one another, and to accept thank-offerings from 
hands wantonly stained with the blood of brethren ? May 
it not be boldly affirmed, that the Christian scriptures do 
not impute to the devil a more odious character, than war- 
ring Christians have imputed to the God of love ? 



A MAHOMSTAir MIBBOB FOR VIGHTIHO CHBISTIiJEIS. , 

The following account of the prayers of Arabs is from 
the «< Journal'' of Archibald Robbins, who was nineteen 
months a slave among this people. 

** They return thanks for the favours received ; for the food 
they eat ; for the clothes they wear. They most earnestly pray 
for rain when the earth is dry* and for sufficient food for their 
camels. They pray for ahundance of plunder^ and that they may 
take numerous slaves ; that the Great God would destroy their enemies^ 
and protect them ; that he would keep their children aUve, and bless 
all dieir possessions." p. 73. 

** Notwithstanding their disregard for every thing belonging to 
humanity* they were invariably punctual in worshipping * somethings 
whom they call God,* Three or four times a day, let their engage- 
ments be what they might ; let their violations of common justice 
be ever so enormous,— they suddenly prostrate themselves upon 
the earth, exckumine — Sheda el la lah. Hi Allah Sheda Mohammed — 
Rahtocl Allah — AllcM Hooakibar ! — Happy may the wretched slave 
think himself, who, the next moment after thb ceremony is ended, 
can feel safe from the stroke of the scimetar, the spear, or the club.'' 

We have made these extracts, that fighting christians may 
see tiiemselves in a Mahometan looking-glass, and observe 
the argreement between their own prayers and desires in time 
of war, and the prayer of the inhuman Arab. Our Savior 
taught his disciples to pray « forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespa^ against us." He also gave 
them this command*— <^ lovb toub eitemiesj" yet the 
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fighting profeflMTS of bis religionf like the disciplci of Mt« 
hornet, ** pray for abundance of phinder,^ and ««that tht 
Gn^at G<»d would destniy their eneroie^v and protect them !'' 
We shall here propose two questio no Is tlirre not Moie- 
thing of the nature either of deloeion or insult, in offering 
inch prayers to God, in the name if Jexus Christ ? Would it 
not he more consistent to offer them in the name cf MJiamel, 
the fighting prophet 2 



THK H1TM4HK ELLIPSIS* 

Mb. Boudikot, in his <* Star in the West," has given tlie 
celebrated speech of Logan, the Mingo Chief, whose famflj 
in a time of peace had all been killed by a party of merciless 
white men. In his speech, Logan named the Cohmel who 
led the band of murderers. But Mr. Boudinot girw At 
sentence containing the name in the following mame^^ 
i< Colonel -'*'*-, the last spring in cold blood and anpfoToke^ 
muidered all the relations of Logan, not sparing even mj 
wife and children.'* 

The name of the Colonel was doubtless omitted to spare 
the feelings of his surviving relatives and friends. This 
example of a dash for a name may be useful to other writers, 
wlien recording cruel deeds of later date. In this age ma- 
ny deeds have been perpetrated, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, which benevolent people of the next generation will re- 
flect on with mingled emotions of regret and horror. It 
behooves those of our country men« who now glory in having 
destroyed many Indians, seriously to consider in what light 
their conduct will be viewed by their posterity; and how 
anxiously tlicir children may desire that the humane ellipsis 
should be employed, in recording such barbarous exploits. 

« Colonel " is not the only man for whose name the 

dash will be needed* Unless the future historians of our 
country shall deem it proper to suppress the cruelties done 
by some white people towards their less savage red brethren, 
tliey will relate what was done by Captain , by Major 
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by Colonel — », by General ■ « » &c. &c that cU\y 
dren of a good character may not suffer reproach for the bar- 
Aarity of their fathers. 

The same expedient may also become desirable and neces- 
sary in every coantry» in reRpect to the chief inUigators of 
public wars* as well as inhuman actors in those tragedies. 
For the time must come, when the wanton war-maker will 
be held in no higher estimation^ than his less mischievous 
brethren, the highwayman and the piraUm 



BKAV OF GldOCESTER OH «0INO TO WAR TOB TAADE. 

<< But is this spclU this witchcraft of the jcalouH)' of tradOf 
sever to be dissolved ? And are there no liopes, that man- 
kind will recover their senses, as to these things ? For of all 
absurdities, that of going to war, for the sake uf getting 
trade, is the most absurd ; and nothing in nature can be so 
extravagantly foolish. Perhaps you cannot digest this ; you 
dont believA it : — I grant therefore that you subdue your rivals* 
by force of arms : will that circumstance render your goods 
cheaper at market, than they were before ? And if it will not, 
nay, if it tends to render them much dearer, what have you got 
by such a victory 7 1 ask further, what will be the conduct of 
foreign nations when your goods are brought to their mar- 
kets ? I'hey wtU never inquire, whether you were victorious 
or not ; but only whetlier you will sell cheaper, or at least aa 
cheap as otiiers ? Try and see, whether any persons or na- 
tions ever yet proceeded upon any other plan ; and if they 
never did and never can be supposed to do so, then it is evidentf 
to a demonstration, that trade will always follow cheapness, and 
not conquest N a} , consider how it is with yourselves at 
bome : do heroes and bruisers get more customers to their 
ahopH, because they are heroes and bruisers ? Or would yoip 
wKt yiiurself rather deal with a feeble persfHi, who will use 
yon well, than with a brother hero, should he demand a 
bigher price 7 

Now all these facts are so very notorious, that none can 
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diflpito the tnifli «t tbeok Aid thrm^lMiit (telMwMtf dt 
all coiiiitriM» sttd tf Itt Mgt^ ttiere ii not » ib#rtBfliii» 
to the cmtrmry. Jod^ Iherefortt frooi what kaa baea Wd^ 
whether any one admalvige 4Mi be obtaiaed te aaoielx»«tai 
by the nidst suocearfbl tratap that auj Mt be iMoaqainfe^ 
greater, and laofa easily piwared, by the aria af peaoi^ 
«< Ab to thoae who are alwaya danfiariag te war aal 
sounding the alarm to batH^ kt vs coasider who ttcy am 
and what are their motives | «ad thea it wOl be ao dtloril 
matter to dstermine concerning ffae deference that oi^ to to 
paid to their opinions, and the merit of their patriotic aesL** 
JVactooay o li H ea r aadcs w a i cr CTfl l l a yi d i, TmettifP^U,fc 



▲ BllUBABOVS nnrOIFLB ATFMVto BT U^MMiMnL " 

EroBim LABAUMEy the author of a <« Cirdmotanfial 
Narrative of the Campaign in Ra8sla»^ was Captaia of tb 
Geographical Engineers, under Napdeon. He was efidssl^f 
a man of talents, and, if we may judge fkrom his wrMfi^ 
notwithstanding the paragraph to be quoted, he was hr mois 
humane than his master, and more worthy of esteem. SpealL- 
ing of the invasion of Spain and Russia, Labaume says, <^ I 
shall only briefly observe, that Providence apftears to have 
excited in Napoleon the idea of these two uftfusi wars to 
convince the Spaniards and the Russiana Oitt an alliance 
with the vicious wOl unavoidably prove fatal.'* From this 
and other passages it is clear, that he regarded Napoleoa's 
war in Russia as ttfi;«s^ Yet in his preface, after describing 
the difficulties he had to surmount in keeping his narratifc 
of facts during the campaign, he has the following extraor- 
dinary paragraph : — 

** Having constantly before me the moura&l image of a crawi 
of warriors^ doomed to perish miserably in remote deseits» I was 
sustained by the hope of rendermg my feeble hooiaffe to a couraee 
acknowledged by their enemies ; and of eiploits rae more heroic 
since their object was no longer the safety of their country, oor 
even of their lives, but the preservation of their fame. I shall sc- 
count myself happy if my reader ii convinced that in the midtf of 
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to many disasters dur brave soliders were always' worthy of them* 
adves ; that they stai.ied not their ancient renown ; and that al- 
m;^f% formidable to their enemiest they were conquered by the ele* 
alone." 



The principle to which I would call the reader*8 attention 
^ IB this — that it is laudable for soldiers to fight bravely for 
the *• preservation uf their fame,** even in " unjust wars;** 
and th<it too when ttie « safety of their country^ and even of 
their lives, is no longer the object" To*render homage to 
^ a courage^" thus displayed^ and to *• exploits,'* thus <« he- 
^ic/' was the avowed design of this writer ! 

Labaume, in th s instance, wrote like a military man. The 
aentiraent has perhaps been common with men of his profes- 
aioo. It seems also to have been popular with people in generaL 
On this ground other officers and soldiern have often been 
praised for their exploits by men who believed the war in 
,vhich they were engaged to be unjust. C n the same princi- 
ple the oScers and soldiers of one army will praise those of 
iuiotberf and ^xtol the bravery displayed against theinselves. 
As this principle is so destructive in its eflfects^ its correct* 
iMss should no longer be taken for granted. 

But can it be needful in^this age to itiquire, whether, men 
diottld be applauded for tlieir courage in performiftg deeds of 
wanton injustice and murder f This principle cannot be sup- 
' portedy unless it can be made to appear»that the requirement 
of Qud to •« do justly and love mercy'* has no retatifm to mil- 
itary men. If Labaume's views were correct, as to the in- 
justice of the war, he might with as much propriety have eup 
^ logized the brave exploits of any other band of robbers and 
murderersy as that of the French army in Russia. Courage 
and heroism are to be regarded as worthy of praise, onljr 
wlien they are dis|)layed in the cause of justice and benevo* 
lence, in doing giKMl and not in doing e.vl ; and it is a dis- 
grace to Christians to attach glory to the deeds of infatuated 
BMHf who vaatonly expose their own li^es. or destroy the 
lives of others, for the sake of military fame. 
VoU U. JVa. Ifi. 4 
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UECKEIVEXOEB^S NARRATIVE. 

Wail produces war, almost as ceitainlf as wheat produces 
wheat. The prejudices, generated by one contest* are seeds for a 
second. The paities form injurious opinions of each oiher, till 
they advance so far, as to regard one another as ** natural enemies.'* 
Such was the progress and such the result of wars betweei 
England and France ; and similar to this has been the coarse of 
events betweei^ the white people and the Indian tribes of this couip 
try. By the early wars between the natives and the emigrantSi 
prejudices were generated on both sides, and handed down from 
father to son, which alienated the parties* produced a succession of 
wars, and led them to form the most unfavourable estimates of 
each other. Many of the white people have regarded the Indians 
as tribes of ferocious beasts, who might be destroyed without in- 
curring guilt ; and the Indians have regarded their white neigh- 
bours, as avaricious, cruel, and faidiless barbarians, who were 
disposed to destroy them, to obtain their lands. The Indians 
have had no historians or writers of their own, to display their 
grievances, or vindicate their rights. Our historians, in giving 
an accoui^t of the contests with the natives, have too often written 
under the influence of diose prejudices, which war never fails to 
produce. It may, therefore, be deemed a matter of gratitude, 
that a gentleman of talents and integrity, having spent a large 
portion of a long life among the Indians, has been disposed, with 
much care and labor, to furnish the people of the United States 
with two reflecting mirrors, by which they may oht;*in a more 
correct view, both of themselves, and of their red brethren. 

It will be perceived that we have alluded to the Rev. John 
Hecke welder, who, in 1819, published an *' Historical Account 
of the Indian Nations," and more recently *< A Narrative of 
the Missions of the United Brethren among the Delaware and 
Mohegan Indians.'* The first of these volumes has before been 
mentioned in the Friend of Peace; the latter has but lately 
been received. We cannot but regard each of these volumes 

as of useful tendency > in relation to the object of this work *• Peace 

on earth." They are well adapted to diminish the prejudices 

■ which our people have entertained respe cting the Indians, and 

tlieir self-complacency and glorying in regard to their wars with 
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those tribes ; both of which are objects of great importance. Wc 
can most cordially recommend these books as deserving attention 
from all the statesmen, the ministers of religion, and the philan* 
thropists of our country. 

Those who may read impartially the two volumes of Mr. Heck* 
eweldert will find no occasion for resorting to the hypothesis 
of miracles, to account for the decrease or extermination of the 
Indian tribes, — ^unless it be miraculous that many white people, 
professing the Christian religion, should surpass the red savages 
in depravity, cupidity, barbarity and unprovoked violence. Nor 
will they any longer be unable to account for the little success of 
the exertions which have been made to civilize and christianize. 
the Indians. This, it will He found, can. V^*/^ttf without imputing 
to the Indians any unust^al want of intellect, or any thing perverse 
of a moral nature, which is not to be found in uncivilized nations 
in general. The war policy which has been pursued by white 
xnen, — French, English, and the people of the United States, — the 
disposition too often indulged to encroacjion the Indian settlements, 
to obtain their lands by ft*aud or violence, to excite the different 
tribes to destroy one another, and to engage them in the wars wag- 
ed between Christian nations, will account for the strong preju* 
dices of the Indians against the white people^ and against their 
religion. The same things will also account for the rapid decrease 
of these tribes, and for the little success which has attended the 
benevolent efforts for their civilization and moral improvement* 

Should a people, superior to the present inhabitants of the United 
States, acquire possession of our sea-coasts, and pursue the same 
course which has been pursued towards the Indians, — to dispossess 
us of our lands, diminish our numbers, and drive us back step by 
step into the wildemes^s ; what views would those who might sur- 
vive the desolations entertain of such a race of men. 

The atuchmentf which the Indians have manifested towards the 
Friends and Mot avians, serves to evince, that they are as suscepti- 
ble as other people of the natural influence of beneficent treatment. 
It also affords reason to believe, that had all the white people uniform- 
ly treated them with such respect and kindness, as have been display- 
ed by the Friends and Moravians, a great portion of these tribes 
might before this time have been civilized, christianized, and strong- 
ly attached to their white brethren. By such beneficent means, a 
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mnhitude of w»n« and the trntimdy «nd ▼iolait dertroctioii of 
hundreds of thousands of human bemfts* might have been pre?eiil- 
ed. What a melancholy subject for reilcctkm ! 

Mr. Heckewelder's NarratiTe clearly Aawif that theie natiTea 
have, been capable of cmlizatton* of embracing tile princii^ of 
Chrisdanity, and of being formed into societies of tYgnhrr. peacca* 
ble, and industrious citizens ; and that the war-pc^cy which has 
been pursued by their white neighbours, towaMs them and towvdi 
each other, has been the principal means of obstmcting and inter* 
rupting the progress of impnwement among the Indians. Wha 
the Missionaries had formed in one place a respectable congre^ 
don of Christian Indians, and a fine village with schook fer the 
instruction of the jofn^ andji^""<t^'"£; honf for the pablie weiw 
Alp of God '; the detestable war- policy would itfp in' and <iMift 
this peaceable society to leave their possessions, flee to a AtM 
wilderness, and begin a new setdement. Many sneh renofik of 
die same society are recorded by Mr Heckeweldery->90 many ia> 
deed, that die reader of the Narradve will rather be astonished at 
die perseverance of the Missionaries, and the fiddity md atoch* 
ment of their Indian disciples, than at the fact thzi no taort wU 
tSected under circumstances so discouraging and disastnms. 

Omitting several removals of earlier date, we may obserre, that 
prior to the American Revolution, two considerable ccmgregations 
of Christian Indians, ** two hundred and forty one persons," were 
induced to abandon fine setdements on the Surquehanna and to 
remove, with such things as they could take widi them, to MusJb'n- 
gum, " having, exclusive of horses for carrying the sick and the 
b.^ggage, seventy head o< homed catde to take care of Thw 
removal was in 1772. On the Muskingum they soon formed scv« 
eral fine towns. Their numbers increased so, that, at the dose of 
1 775, they had in their societies four hundred and fourteen persons 
In 1777 they were induced to leave their principal town, Shon- 
brun, having heard " that large parties were on their way to mur- 
der the Missionaries.' This town then contained •* upwards of 
sixty dwelling houses, most of which were of squared timber. TIk 
street from east to west was long and of a proper width ; from 
the centre, where the chapel stood, another street ran oflF to the 
north. The inhabitants had, for the most part, become bobband- 
mcn» They had large fields under good rail-fences, well paled 
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gardens, and fine fruit-trees ; besides herds of cattle, horses^ and 
hogs.'* \ 

The Christian Indians lesolTed tx> have nothing to do with the 
war between Great Britain and the colonies. This coarse was 
not only according to the paciric principles which they had adopt- 
ed, but it was recommended to them, and to the other Indians, 
by commissioners from the American Congress. Bat the Britons 
excited many of the tribes to aid them in the war. This policy 
exposed the Christian Indians to great trials and dangers ; as each 
of the contending parties suspected them of partiality to the other. 
In the course of the war, through the influence of false reports the 
British commandant at Detroit sent parties of Indian warriors 
agiunst this peaceable people, wh(^jCQinpelkiA rhe whole society to 
icniove from their settlements on the Muskingum to the Upper 
Sandu&ky, where they wete exposed to perish by hunger and cold* 
^ ** Never," says Mr. Heckewelder, *^ did the Christian Indians 
leave a country with nx>re regret. The three beautiful settkmentSi 
Gnadeahticten» Shontmin, add Salem, wore now to be forsaken, to* 
gethet with many of their young cattle, that were in the woods^ 
with some hundred head^of hogs ; and at least three hundred acres 
of corn, ripe for harvesting,-— exclusive of a great quantity of old 
(Com, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 8cc, were now lost to them ; to- 
gether with books that were bum^ many of which were for the 
instruction of youth." 

After their arrival at Upper Sandusky, finding themselves m 
danger of petishing with hunger, about one hundred and fifty of 
tbemt men, women, and children, resolved to return to their for* 
sner settlements, lo secure the com they had left. When this 
party had neariy accompUshed their work, and were preparing to 
go back to their friends, a party of our warriors came to them 
with professions of friendship, and assurances that they would 
conduct them to a place of safety. With these hypocritical pre- 
tences, they eoUected together nearly a hundred ; and then, delib- 
erately^ and in cold blood, murdered nmeiy tut of these friendly but 
unfortunate fellow beings 1 

We shall not here be more particular in describing this massa- 
cret as we intend in the next article to give a sketch of the proceed* 
ing> m the language of Mr. Heckewelder. 
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The survivors of the Christian Indians were subjected to the 
inconveniences and distresses of several subsequent removals, before 
a permanent peace could be established between the United States 
and those tribes of Indians who had joined the Britons in the 
war. 

In justice to the British commandant it should be observed, 
that, after seeing the Missionaries and being correctlj informed, he 
did much to alleviate the sufferings both of the Missionaries and the 
surviving Christian Indians. On the other hand, it is doubtless tniet 
that the American Congress disapproved the massacre perpetrated 
by our people, and did considerable for the benefit of the snrvivon. 
Still the evils done by each party were the genuine fruits of war. 
When the war spirit is strongly excited, and the ** dogs of war** 
are let loose to seek their prey ; it is not always in the power of their 
masters, either to control their course, ID ** call them out,** or to 
set bounds to their mischiefs and cruelties. Were there no other 
reason to be given, this alone should restrain rulers from m.;kiiig 
war. What worse can be imputed to the most inhunan barbariansy 
than wantonly destroying the innocent ? Yet this is done by civ- 
ilized nations < as well as by savages, in every public war. It is 
matter of joy that the government of our country has, vrithin a few 
years, favoured the exertions of the benevolent, for improving ihe 
condition of the Indians. We cannot but indulge a hope, that the 
writings of Mr. Hecke welder will be a means of exciting stfll great- 
er efforts to save the remnants of the injured tribes ; that the senti- 
ment once expressed in the National Intelligencer — *• they should be 
conquered by beneficence, and not by force," — will become popular 
with our goveinment, and witli the whole nation, and that there will 
be an entire abandonment of ihe war policy in respect to the Indians. 
It is more glorious to save than to destroy. An opposite principle 
has already been too long pursued — so long, indeed, that it has 
exterminated many tribes of Indians, greatly diminished others, 
and probably caused the untimely destruction of more white peo- 
ple, than are now to be found in any one of the United States. 

It must be the ardent desire of all men of benevolence and re- 
flection, that the character of our country may no more be tarnish- 
ed with Concstoga and Muskingum massacres of peaceful and 
friendly Indians ; nor by boastings of having killed eight hundred 
Creeks — who were enticed into a war by the Britishf and that wc 
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-compelled the tribe "to cedtjiftem mtWions of acres ;** nor by blowing 
up a fort and destroying two bhndred and seventy five Indians 
in time of peace ; nor by making war on a whole tribe for offences 
committed by a few individuals, in revenging /wrongs done by aban- 
doned white men ; nor by the wanton and cold-blooded slaughter 
of captives, taken by decoy or false pretences of friendship ; nor by 
employing one tribe of Indians as murderers, to aid in the des- 
truction of another. Such inhuman deeds deserve and will receive 
the abhorrence of enlightened patriots ; and the deep stains they 
have occasioned can never be effaced, but by adopting a pacific, 
paternal, and benevolent policy towards our red brethren. D« 
not humanity, benevolence, and justice demand of our govemmentf 
that the profits of the immense tracts of land, obtained from the 
Indians by war, should be appropriated as a redcemirg and saving 
fund ; — to redeem the chlBracier of our nation (rom the repioach 
of flagrant injustice, in fetaining property acquired by violence, — 
.and to save the Indians from extermination, and from the miseries 
•f an uncivilized state ? 



MUSKINGUM MA89ACRR* 

In the preceding article, we have briefly mentioned At cruel 
treatment which was received by the Christian Indians on the Mus- 
kingum, from a war party in the employment of Britain, — also the 
inhuman murder by our own people, of a party of these peaceable 
Indians.- We shall now give a concise account of the Massacre in 
the language of Mr. Heckewelder* — The towns belonging to the 
Chri: tian Indians were called Shonbnin, Salem, and Gnadenhutten* 
Those of the party who happened to be at Shonbrun, providential- 
ly escaped the hands of the murderers ; and three of ninety^ine 
who were at Salem or Gnadenhutten also made their escape to 
relate the dreadful story. One of whom, however, had been 
scalped. The following is but a sketch of Mr. Heckewelder's 
account of the a&ir. 

** It has already been stated, that the Indians, pressed by hunger, 
had gone to their forsaken towns to gather and secure a quantity 
of corn, that they might fetch the same from time to time as they 
wanted it. — On the day our Indians were bundling up their packs, 
intending to set off on the next morning ; a party of between one 
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and tmp hmttdwta^ pcopk fm^tf^QIdoi ftfil m M kmmh 
ibarme$xmu tt Gnadenhntttn -i-^The aiorderiog pvtf Kcipg 
motlQi the Indiaot icattered over the conn field at wotk, or prei 
paring iSor the journej^y hailed theto as thdr friqiib and hraiDer% 
who oad pwrpoiely come oat to idfeve thesi from the dkaoi 
bitwriit on them by the eneasf , on accoont of thn beiw fiicMdi 
to the American poople The Cbrittiu MaBet noi ia Sir hMI' 
doBhtiBg.tbqir tincerttfy walked U|x to tbenif md thanked then fm 
being fO kind — ^wbile the whites again nve aseomnces ifaat tha. 
would meet trith good treatB!entnomc^ They then adfiica 
diem to diecontinue their work and crots ofcr to tlie towB«iBflidcr 

toaiakedienccetmTyainmgetoentifadwJowroeytOitfai^hfftnf 
fd taking them oot of the jEcadb of tbeir enemiii* md wtefte 
wmild be iopplied abundantly with aD'tbey itood in ooedofi w 
which was jdeasmg to them to hear. 

' ** The language of the idiite people behig the fiune at ftden ai 
at Goadenhutten, the breduen and sisters were etrily .pennM 
lo go widi than i cwpcrially as manf of them j M wfrmd f» le 
way rdigioost admiring dieir fine and spadons filafte {or imAlpi 
and discoursipg constandy on rcUgion."— ** Being tiken o?cr t«^ 



the town* O how the prospect was changed 1 the laamge now 
held to tlwm was the reverK of what it htui been at Mtm and en 
the rcMid hither. The Gnadenhutten brethreny sisters, and dJL 
dren wsit already confined for the porpoie of being pot to dea&i 
they were no longer calleid Christians as before, bat waii k as l dtt 
same language was also held' totthe Salem Indians* — all were de- 
dared lo be enemies and warriorsi and sdl they conld ofo it 
their own defence wa& of no avaiL 

** Finding that all entreaties to save their lives were to no pur- 
pose- and that some, more blood-thirsty than dieir comralide% 
were anxious to be^n upon them t they united in begging a diort 
delay» that they might prepare themselves tor deaths inikb reqacit 
was at length granted them. 

«* During the time of their devotioni the murderers were con- 
sulting on the manner in which they would put them to deadb 
Some were for setting fire to the houses they were in* and bumhig 
them alive ; others wanted to take their scalps home with then^ 
as a signal of victory ; while others remonstrated against cither of 
these plans, declaring that they would never be guiuy of murder 
ing a people, whose innocence was so satisfactorily evinced,— and 
ca&n? God to witness that they were innocent of die Uood of these 
harhiless Christians, they withdrew to some distance from the 
scene of slaughter. 

<« The murderers, impatient to make a begionmg* came again 
to them, while they wete singing, and inquiring whether diey were 
now ready for dying ; they were ^swered in me aiBmiative,— >ait 
dingy 'that they had commended their inunorta) aoula toGo4 
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^o had tfiven them the assarance m their hearts diat he would 
receive their soals' One of the party now taking up a cooper't 
xnallet, saying — * How exactly this wttl answer for the business/ 
he began with Abrahasiy and continued knocking down one after 
the other, until he had counted fourteen that he had killed with his 
own hands. He now handed the instrument to onr of liis fellow 
murderers, saying, * My arin fails me ! go on in the same way ! I 
think I have done pretty well !'* In another house, where mostly 
women and children were confined, Judith, a remarkably pious 
aged vndow, was the first victim. After they had finished the 
horrid deed, they retreated to a small disunce. but after a while 
retumiw again to view the dead bodies, and finding one of them, 
although scalped and mangled, attempting to raise himself from 
the fIoor» they so renewed their blows, that he never rose again. 
Then having set fire to the houses, they went off, shouting and 
yelling, on having been so victorious. 

*' The numb^ of Christian Indians murdered by these miscreants 
exceeded xunetv/*-— ** Of the above number, sixty two weze grown 
persons* one tnird of wbdm were women ; the remaining thirty 
tour were children.''-*-*^ The loving children! who so harmoni* 
ously raised their voices in d{e chapel— ^t their schools, and in 
their parents' houses, in.smgmg praises to the Lord! those 
whose tender years* innocent coimtenances* and tears, made no 
impression on these pretended white Christians, were aH butchered 
xnxh the rest." Narr^fiivif f, 51 1-^322. 

This massacre is accjoiunted (or by Mr. Heckewelder in the 
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following words—** But the number of horses and other property 
which they possessed, was an object with these murderers, who 
concluded that — * wbem thty Uiied th ItuHatu ibe country would be 
tieirSf and tbe sooner tbu was done tbe bdter P\ Accordingly, they 
told the poor creatures that they must die.'' p. 318. 

It is psunful to give publicity to crimes so horrible, committed 
by human beings— and especially by one's own countrymen, bear- 
ing the name of Christians. Were it not for the hope of being 
instrumental in preventing a repetition of such deedsi they would 
not have been named hi the Friend of Peace. But such deeds are 
the fruits of the war spirit, so much admired I and such characters 
wax is adapted to form. Who then can plead for a custon so 
inhuman in its eflfects ? It is true that some unusual circumstances 

* ** So veUted by a lad who escaped out of tbe house, and who iindcf* 
stood fingltah well, and confirmed by several of tbe party.** 

t ** The tangiuige of backwoods men.^ 
VoU Ih JSo. 12. 5 
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were connected with the Muskingnm massacre ; hot in ertrj 
war, dftds of wanton violence are perpetrated. The war-manifes* 
to is regarded as a fubiic Rcemefor rapme amd mmrder^ superseding 
at once the laws of Heaven, and the ordinary laws of civilkcd 
society ! 



AUSPICIOUS 1H AUOU&ATIOir. 

With many thousands of feUow-citizens, we rejoice in the 
uncommon unanimity expressed in the lace election of Mr. Mon- 
roe to the presidency of the United States ; aifd in the padfic 
character of his Inaugural Speech, These occurrences promise a 
continuance of the inestimable blessings of peace to cor coontry 
Even those who may dissent from the opinion of the President, in 
regard to ** the best expedunt that can be retgried tQf to prevent ttfotf'* 
will nevertheless be gratififi4 "vrith the assurance, that ott his part 
'*no hostile disposition exists towards any power;" and that 
** Peace and good will have been, and will hereafter be, cultfvated 
with all.'' Willie such sentiments shall govern the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate, and be cherished by the people of this country, 
great ^11 be the security of the nation, not only in respect to war 
with foreign States, but in regard to internal convulsions. 

The statements, contained in the following paragraph of the 
Inaugural Speech, deniiand paidcular attention, as they are well 
adapted to induce our countrymen to prefer peace to war :— 

•' Just before the commenccmciit of the last term, the United Suies 
had conchidcd a war with a very powerful nation, on condilioBs eqwA and 
hunoruble to both parties. The events nf that war are too recent and 
too deeply impressed on the memory of all, to rccjuire a dereiopment 
from me. Our commerce !iad been in a ^reat measure driven from the 
sea ; our Atlantic and inland frontiers were invaded in almost every ])trt : 
the waste of life along our coasts and on some parts of our inland fron- 
tiers — to the defeiice of which our gallant and patriotic citizens were cal- 
led—was immense. In addition to which, not less than one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars were added at its end to tlie public debt.** 

In remarking on this paragraph we are far from any desire to 
revive former prejudices between the two nations, or to wound the 
feelings of our fellow-citizens. Our aim is to do what we can to 
prevent the recurrence of war, and to co-operate with the President 
in his avowed desire, to preserve the peace of the United States. 
This wc hope to do by convincing our readers, that there is no anal- 
ogy between the principles of war and the principles of justice, in 
regard to the redress of wrongs, or tlie decision of questions of right. 
The paiticulars, to which we invite attention, are the following: — 

That in die late war ** tlie waste of life was immense ;'' That 
''not less than one hundred and twenty millions of dollars were add- 
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€d to the public debt i^ That the war was " concluded on condi* 
tioxis equal and honorable to both parties." 

It will be recollected, that the war was avowedly waged by our 

Sovemmcnt, on the ground of a vast multitude of serious injuries, 
upposing then, that the war on our part was made and conduct- 
ed on such principles of justice as to leave all the blame on the part 
of Britain, does it not seem reasonable that the treaty of peaces— to 
be " equal and honorable to both parties" — should have implied 
restitution for the following items ? 

1. For all the injuries done to our seamen and our commerce 
prior to the war. 

2. For the injuries we snfiered during the war, by robberies^ 
burning^ and other devastations. 

3. For the innumei:able privations, bankruptcies, and other suffei* 
ings of our citizens, occasioned by the war. 

4. Restitution, as far as possible, for the << immense waste of 
life." 

But did the treaty of peace imply reparation for alif or even for 
Mw of these innumerable^osses and stfftrings ? If not, on what 
principle is it said, that the war was ** concluded on conditions 
equal and honorable to both parties ?" Surely not on any princi-^ 
pie of justice ; but merely on the principles of war. ¥^t then 
has war to do with the redress of wrones T 

To illustrate great things by small, a case will be stated. D. 
complained that £. had injured him to the amount of fifty dollars^ 
and demanded redress. £. alleged the necessity of circumstances 
arising from the conduct of a third person, as a vindication of the 
outrages complained of. After many hard words had been ex- 
changed on the subject, D. commenced a prosecution against E. 
As soon as this was proclaimed, the parties, with their 'respective 
adherents, engaged in a course of mutual violence, depredation, 
and destruction of property. In a few years the pecuniary expen^ 
ses of each party amounted to more than twenty thousand d(Alart 
— aside from ali the injuries sustained by personal assaults* robber- 
ies, and devastations. They then appointed agents to settle the 
dispute. After long disciusion, the agents agreed, that the action 
should be dropt, and that each party should bear his own losses, 
and defray his own expenses, without any restitution from the 
other. In diis arrangement D. and £. acquiesced. Now it is 
said that the dispute was settled ^ on conditions equal and honor- 
able to both parties." 

But does not this declaration seem to imply that the Uamt and 
the niffermg of the two parties had been so nearly equal, that neith* 
er ofthem was entitled to any recompense, either for injuries or 
expenditures - ' 

Such are the results of war for '|ie redress of wrongs. After an 
^ immense waste of life*' and of pioperty, and the endurance of 
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innumenbk safferiags, the Aspute vaaj^ be dosed vttoiu ^ 
shadow of resiituticn, or ctco canoessioa. So cvidcat t is di^ 
vrar ba> no reUtUin to the principles of muon, reKgiooi jotfkc^ or 
civilizations that instead of rediessbi^ wrongs, it miiki|fiBi Widb 
crimes and sufferings. Can it then be woodeifiil that our inpau 
cd President, having witnessed the deplorable c&cts of v*. 
should possess and avow a desire to prcTcnt tbe recontnoc dmk 
evils ; And shall not the people of the Uiuced States be «> w«b 
for themselvest as to do all in their power in soppon of a mabi 
tion so benevolent ? 

Some advocates for war will probaUy say, that the ^waattd 
life" and the public expenses woiUd have been les% had our yie|» 
rations for war been great. This» however* is at best pnbkn* 
atlcal. A government at war generally ***— «^» its plan of opoi* 
tions according to its means or preparations % and history w31 shia* 
that great preparations have generally caused great ** waste of life.'' 
When was there ever greater preparations for wsTt than in Fraaoe 
under Napoleon r Or when greater waste of life than ia the van 
waged by him ^ To the impartial philanthropistp soch waste mut 
be matter of deep regret, whether it be noade of his own country* 
men, or of others equally blameless. 

Had our preparatiom for war been great* the pba of operation 
would probably have embraced the invasion and cooqoest, not oaly 
of the CanadaSy but of all the British provinoes in Amaica ; die 
conditions of peace might have been raised i the war mig^ ban 
been of much longer duration, of a more sanguinary characto'i 
and the waste of life vastly auemented. Small, however, as our 
preparations were, has not each nation a sufficient quantity of 
blood to answer for ? Certainly* if in God*s account our nation's 
share of the guilt is equal to its immense "waste of life," the bQl 
will not soon be cancelled ; and it is time that reflection and 
reformation should commence. Still we are willing to admit* that 
there has seldom been a war waged on better grounds, or ccmduct- 
cd on better principles, or concluded with more justice. 

15ui if such be the nature and effects of war in general, or in its 
comparitivcly fiivourable forms ; what wise and good m^ n can 
remain its advocate, or refuse to eicrt his influence for its abolition? 
With such experience of the evils and results of war, can the people 
of these Stales be such baibarians, as to. sacrifice the lives of thoo- 
sands, and bring distress en millionsi for the savage pleasnre of 
revenue, the Gothic glory of fighting, and the gains of rapine a* 
unjust as piracy itself? If such a couise of conduct is dictated by 




course, what is such national honor, but a Pagan idol, to which 
more human sacrifices have been offered, than to the Juggernaut of 
the Hindoos. 
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: In a letter to Sir. John Sikclair, iik 1798, Mr. Jbtvirsom 

mentioned the nameroos depredations which had then been made 
on the commerce of our country. ^« Yeti'' said he> *^wett we to 
go to war for redress, instead of redress we should phmge deeper 
mto loss." .The experiment has since been made and tne opinion 
amply verified. May the results never be forgotten | for better 
results are not to be expected from war* and worse often occur. 
Enlightened sentiments of patriotism and aadonal honor woul4 
induce a people to adopt a wiser course for the redress of iiw 
juries, than tlut of multiplying mischiefs to themselves^ to re- 
venge the wrongs of others. 

I'his article may be pertinently closed in the language of Mr. 
JsFFiRsoji to Sir John Sinclaie t«-**these truths are palpable» 
and must* m the progress of time» influence the minds of ment suid 
the conduct of nations.'' In beludf of many. 

PHILANTHROPOS* 

Columbian CenimeJf jipril ii, 1821.3 



FAVOEABLl OCCUERBKCtS. 

I. At the last session of the New York Imslaturet an effort 
was made to repeal the law, exempting from military duty persooi^ 
who have conscientious scruples in respect to bearing arms. ** The 
question was decided in the ne«tive» 72 to 35." 

II. Three fteadino; Peace Societies have recently been formed 
in the state of New York — two in the vicinity of Sacket's Harbor,, 
and one» of young people at Hudson. 

III. The Third Report of the Committee of Inquiry of the 
M. P. S. has been published in the Boston Recorder. Extracts 
from the Hon. Mr. Quincy's Address, and various articles original 
and selected, have appeared in public news papers of several states. 
Heretofore, news papers were among the principal means for 
exciting and diffusing the pasdon for war. Should they in future 
and in all countries be properly devoted to the cause of peace, they 
will soon render public war not only unpopular but impossible,— 
and afford far greater security to the several nationsy than all their 
military and naval establishments. One widely circulatedt well 
conducted paper, would give more real protection to a country 
against the evils of war, than ten ships of the line, or ten regiments 
of ** soldiers professed.'' What protection then, and what dimi- 
nution of national expenditures might result from a general con- 
version of news papers, into vehicles for the diffusion of pacific 
sentiments and feelings ! Editors and printers might become 
good substitutes for military commanders and regular troops, and 
types and presses^ for all the expensive apparatus of war s^d devas- 
tation I Happy the day when such a policy shall pervade the 
world ! 
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rV. Caltiv Jowua iuLYing long been the senior Major Geoeial 
cf the Milxda in North Carolina, has resigned his office, and 2ecom' 
panled his icsii^nation with remarks, which deserve the serioas con- 
^ideznckm of ue Legislature of crery ante. We nsaj peifa^ 
hereaftcTt reriew the dnaimnit ; bu die ioUDwing extracts ait lU 
that can now be given ; — 

M I hazard nothing," sajs the general, ""bj the assertion, that mt 
9iti m acmal serrice will do more for discipline, than the wUt 
i^ of a man who is dragred from his fiunilj half a dozen dmes 
in a year, to expose his heuth to the dements, his awkwardness to 
the public gaze, and his morals to the fontaminatiOQ of electioiieei^ 
ing ticats* 

** If no real good is effected, are no positive evils produced ?—* 
the industry of North Carolina is annually taxed 150 thousand 
dollars for an unattainable object. No substantial bene6cs are 
obtained, and the injury inflicted upon property and morals is in- 
calculable! 

" I would therefore take the liberty respectfully to recommend, 
as a measure eminently calculated to promote the pubUc weal, that 
the militia be restricted to muster but once in the year* and then 
merely to continue their organization and to bring officers and meo 
to a knowledge of each other. 

'* These observations are the result of a deliberate judgiment, 
formed with all the lights afforded by twenty-four years ci expe- 
rience in diffierent offices in the milidaf— on muster grounds in the 
halcyon days of |)eace, and in the tented field in the stormy season 
of war. 

** * /n p^ace to prepare for war' is a good maxim ; but * ai all 
iimsi to inculcate the principles and promote tie arts of peace* is a better." 
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1 saw the {^uilunt waiTior*s crest 
¥'A\ bmvelv, as his bpirit flew ; 

I SUV/ him nof>iy sink to rest, 
III gr^oO'** l>ctl— on Waterloo. 

T tliou;;ht it was a glorious <Vath; 

And almost envied liim who draws 
The sword for Justice ; whose last brcalli 

Was freely spent in Freedom's cause. 

It was a transient thought, and passed 
Forth from the mind at Reason's ray; 

As n'ieteor-iight<«, which only last 
The niglit, and fly the face of day. 

On Knglund's sliore, with thoughtful brow, 

I saw a female maniac there ; 
?hc had been happy once ; was now 

JJie very emblem of Despair. 
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This life to her wu rtpture all. 
Till WAR his dreaded clarion blew , 

Her husband heard bis country's call, 
Hep husband fell at Waterloo. 

The only being on this earth, 

Whom lore had taught her to prefer. 

Who knew, and justly prized her worth. 
Was gone— and what was life to hei' f 

She has not e*en the joy, alone 
To ihcd her sorrows o*er h|s gfravc ; 

There is no tomb, there is no stone. 
From common dust his name to save. 

Had martial music,Tictor>'8 blast, 
Onb note to sooth her l^oken he&rt ? 

She'll heed no truiApet but the last. 
Which summons friends, no more to patt« 

On the cold sod. in the lovtd spot 
AVhere first they met, she stood aghast ; 

Reason her empire had fbi^et. 

Save some faint mempiy.Af the past. 

Her very woes that spot en<iear*d, 

Unnumber'd tears had batlied its sod; - 

His name its every echo.heifrd, . 
There oountleaa prayeni arose to God* 

Oh. WAR ! oncof tiir wfcftched wrecks 
Behold : My som With horror starts ; 

Tbt riot the least of thy effects 
Are ravaged ieelings— Inoken hearts. W. 
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DEFINITIONS OF VUBLIC WAR. 

1. Public war is a Govbrnmbnt Dubl, in which innocent sub* 
jectSy as second:;, fight and shed each other^s bloodi in the needless 
quarrels of men in power. 

2. War is a Lawsuit, commenced under the inflnence of vile 
passions, carried on at vast ezpenset for the benefit of a tew and the 
ruin of' many. 

3. War IS a Lottbry, with a thousand blanks to a prize, and 
seldom a prize equal in value to the expense of a ticket. 

4. War is a Gamb, in which governments stake and gamble 
away the liberties, the lives, the property, and the happmess of 
subjects, under the pretext of seeking their welfare and glory. 

. 5. War is a Hunting Match, in which subjects, oeing em- 
ployed as blood-hounds, run mad, harass and destroy one another, 
K> gratify the pride, ambition, avarice or revenge of their respective 
masters. 

^ 6. War is the Barbarian's Refbrbmce» in which questions of 
right are decided by savage skill and brute force—and in which 
violence is made a substitute for reason, and p>wer for justice. 
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Tbb Constiiutioii of llie Massachusetts Peace Society requirest in order 
to memberships Uie subscription of one dollar annually. 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid sn 9rhefirs the first of February 
in each year. 

The present year, 1831* is the sixth year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for the mx years have already advanced euc dollarg. Rut to en- 
coura]^ subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumst;fiir 
CCS wlio may desire the whole aeries of Numbers of the if'riend ot Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if the> 
shall desire it, have a cop^ of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-; wo No's of the Friend of Peace for 22,50. These N)'s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying mu dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled *jo copies of all the Trscts of 
the Society for the prci*ent year. In other wordu, for {$3,50 any one may 
become a member entitle<l to the vhute eeriee of Troef^ which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1831. 

Branch Societies, and Rcadin|ff Peace Societies, ans allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they trani»mit, in Tracts at the wholesale price. 

Co]>ics of each No. of the Fnend of Peace are aold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, it 
10 (hilar a per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. BcaniTT, Ko. 94 Court-street, Boston, is ap^ ^ioted to re. 
ceive subscriptions for the society, and to deliver trac* rhosc who 

may wish to become members. He also lias the severe* - ^. sale. If 
any Boston member sliould fail of otherwise receiviL n any 

quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying to K ' ' 

The Solemn Review and all the No's of the Friend of t. ■• . V 

sale at the Boston Bookstoce of Cyxjaaos & UiLUAiin, No 
At the same store are deposited the parcels durected to roembc 
rest towns, and also to tlie Brancli Societies. 



Acknowle^^menU of the Editor* 

As tliis Number closes tlie Second Volume of the Friend of Peace, tbe 
'Editor presents his cordial thanks to- tbe >everal Peixe Societies and the 
numerous individuals who have patronized liis excnions ; and be re»p6ct. 
fully solicits a continuance of their favu)5. Sliould his healUi permit him 
to pursue the work, he hopes to render it still more worthy of public cn- 
conragt'ment. Such is the field of inquiry, that the fanlicr any one ad- 
vances in it, the greater number of important objects are perceived, which 
still demand a careful examination,*-and tlte more clearly thr cusftom of 
war is seen to depend on incorrect views of the moral churoc-er of (>Oil, 
Improper mr.dcs of education, and barbaro' s principles of g«vernn.nit. 
The more obvious it also is, that whatever tends to improve mai kind in 
the sciences of relij^ion, philanthropy, liberty, and goven^ment ; mu»t ;*'so 
tend to tbe abolition of war; a wider range for discussion may therefore 
be anticipated, and a greater vatiety of useful aiKl entertaining ariicles. 

The Editor dee-;!-.- reu^rcts tliat he has not bi en able to fill son.e page* 
of this Number V ih intc:lijjen:e from the Peace Societies in Bri-uir. 
The causcH of the f.ili.irc are unknown to him ; but he hjs not rcc^^ived 
any thing fi-om foi-eign societies of later date tJian April, 1820. 
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INSTITUTES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Theoretical 
nnA Practical. By William Enfield^ LL. D. A uew edition, 
with corrections. 

DALZEL'S COLLECTANEA GBJECA MAJORA. 3d 

Cambridge edition , corrected. 

DALZEL'S COLLECTANEA GRjECA MINORA. 4th 

Cambridge edition, enlarged. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRJECE : ex recensione Jo. 
Jac. Griesbachii, cum Selecta Lectiouam Varietate. 

LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND ORATORY, delivered 
to the classes of Senior and Junior Sophisters in Harvard Univer- 
sity. By J. Q. Adams, LL. D. late Boylston Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Oratory. 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, containing an account of the lives, characters, and 
writines of the most eminent persons in North America, from its 
first discovery to the present time, and a summary of the History 
of the several Colonies, and of the United States. By William 
Allen, A. M. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MINERALOGY 
AND GEOLOGY, being an introduction to the study of these 



2 Cuwmings and HiUiard*$ Mw PuNieaiiaia. 

§ciencea« and designed for the use of popiltf— for persimi ittei 
ing lectures on these subjects*— and as a companion for travelkn 
in the United SUtes of America. Bj Parker Cleatklavs, 
Prof, of Math, and Nat. Phil, and lecturer on Chemistry and IGa- 
eralogy in Bowdoin College. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY, taken chiefly from Smith's In- 
troduction ; containing an explanation of Botanical terms, and an 
illustration of the System of Linn«us. Also some accoint of 
Natural Orders, and the Anatomy and Physiology of Vei^etahUi. 
Illustrated with Engravings. For the use of Schools and StHdentk 
By John LoccBy M. D. Lecturer on Botany. 

AMERICAN ANNALS; or a Chronological History of Amsr- 
ica, from its discovery in 1493 to 1806. By Ariel Holmes, D. D. 
A. A. S. S. II. S. Minister of the first church in Cambridge. 

VOCABULARY, or Collection of Words and Phrases which 
have been supposed to be peculiar to the U. S. of America; with 
an Essay on the present state of the English language in the Unit* 
ed States. By John Pickering. 

TREATISE ON THE MEMBRANES in general, and on 

different Membranes in particular. By Xav. Bichat, of the Socie- 
ties of Medicine, Medical and Philomatic of Paris &c. Tnoslit- 
ed from the French by John O. Coffin^ M. D. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE NEWTESTAMENT, coniTrinnga 

Chronological and Geographical View of the events recorded respectr 
lug the ministry of our Saviour. By Lant CarpekteRi LL. D. 

SERMONS on Important Subjects. By the late Datid Taf- 
PAK, D. D. Holiis iVofcssorof Divinity in HarvanI College ; with 
a Biographical Sketch of the author. 

LECTURES ON JEWISH ANTIQUITIES, delivered in Har- 
vard University. By David Tappan, D. D. late Prof, of Divinity 

DISCOURSES upon the principal heads of Practical Religion. 
For the use of Families. By John I^vans, D. D. 

NEW TESTAMENT, with an Inti-oduction, giving an account 
of the Jewish and other sects: with Notes, 4 Maps, and the Proper 
Names correctly accented according to Walker. By J. A. Cvm- 

MINGS. 

QUESTIONS on the Latin Grammar. By Joseph Datta. 
EVENINGS AT UOME. By Mrs. Baruauuj and Dr. Aikix. 
PLINY'S LEFFERS. 

FITZOSBORNE'S LEITERS. By William Meemotu, 

Es(|. translator of the letters of Cicero. 

NAVAL MONUMENT, containing official and other accounts 
of all die battles fought between the navies of the United State* 
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' and Grait Britain during the late war : with. 25 engravings, and a 
Naval Register of the United States. 

BEPO^TS of Cases argaed and determined in the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Bj D. A. 
Tyno. Esq. Counsellor at Law Vvls. XIII, XIV. XV. 

(IX&H.areiiowMleproprietonof theee»7ririktof Uikworic, and «& ftarnbli complrtaMaor 

any piir^mfcr Tolainc^ from 1 to If* J 

. ^^DIOEST of cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from Sept 
1604 to Nov. 1815, as contained in the twelve first volumes of the 
Reports. By Lewis Bioelow, Counsellor at Law* 

ISALLH. A new translation, with a preliminary Dissertation 

and Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By Robert 
LowTH, D. D. Lord Bishop of London. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE Poitative des meilleurs Ecrivains Francals : 
Pieces Choisiers en prose. Par N. Faucon. 

INSTINCT DISPLAYED ; a collection of well authenticated 
facts, exemplifying the extraordinary sagacity of various species of 
the animal creation. By Prisoilla Wakefield. 

CHAMBAUD'S grammar of the French Language, 
abridged ; wtth Practical Exercises by the same author. 

THE LONDON VOCABULARY, English and Latin, for the 
use of schools* By James Greenwood, formerly sub-master at 
St Paul's school. 

LONDON AND PARIS VOCABULARY, English and 
French. By the same author. 

SACRA PRIVATA : The private Meditations and Pray era of 
the Rev. Thomas Wilson, D. D. Bishop of Soder and Man, ac- 
commodated to general use. ^ 

BHETORICAL GRAMMAR ; in which the common impro- 
prieties in reading and speaking are detected, and the true sources 
of elegant pronunciation are pointed out. With a complete anal- 
ysis of the voice, showing its specific modifications, and how they 
may be applied to different species of sentences and the several 
figures or rhetoric. To which are added. Outlines of Composition, 
or, plain rules for writing orations and speaking them in public* 
By John Walker, author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 
Elements of Elocution, &cc. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL BOTANY, being a collection of the 
native medicinal plants of the United States, containing their bo- 
tanical history and chemical analysis, and properties and used in 
medicine, diet, and the arts, with colored engravings. By Jacob 
BiGELOw, M. D. Uumford Professor and Lecturer on Mateiia 
Medica and Botany in Harvard University. 

REPENTANCE explained and enforced ; being a serious ifp* 
peal to every man^s conscience on its nature, necessity, and evi- 
dences. Bv J. Thornton. 
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SUMMABToT tbePriiiGlpMl EtiieiM« fiN-flMtraiii MidMn 

origin of the Christian ReVebtkm. Design^ chMr fcr die «e 
of jouiiK.personi. By Biblbt PoaTitusy D* D. Biflhop of lo% 
don. To which are aildeil Practical Qaestionii. Bj J. A. Cmfc 
MINOS, author of ADcient and Sfodera Geography, Qnoitioils at 
• tho New Teatainenti &c. &cu 

ADDRESS TO YOtJNO PERSONS alter confirmatioB. Bj 
RioRAiD Watsov, liord Biah^p of LandaK 

6BER0N» by SoTHBBT. JCNIUS* LfiTTERS^ 

PLEASURES OF HOPE, and PLEASURES AND PAINS 
OF MEMORY. 

jfiSOF'S FABLES IN GREEK, with Notes. 

YALFY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, with Notaa, an BxplaBatioB 

of Grammatical Termsy and a Synopais of Parsing. 

DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GK£CABUM, ad bsoib 
tironum accommodatus, cum Notulisex Lexico. fid Cambridge cd. 

CUMMINGS' ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

with an Atlais of 8 modern and 4 ancient Maps, boond either asp* 
arately or together, as may best suit tho conTenience of teachers 
or scholars. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, 

with 7 Maps and a view of tiie Solar System, for the ose of Toung 
Children. By J. A. Cumminos. 

. ANCIENT AND MODERN ATLAS, containing 8 Modem 
aiul IS Ancient Maps, published by Cummings & Hilliabo. 

A NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLING BOOK, in which 
the sound of every sjliahle is simply and accurately convejed, 
and Adapted to every capacitj. By J* A. Cummings. 

QUESTIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, for sabbath 
exercises in schools and iicademies, with 4 maps of the countries 
through which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. By J. A. 
Cummings. 

LATIN TUTOR, or an Introduction to the making of Latin ; 
containing a copious exemplification of the rules of the Latin syn- 
tax from the best authorities. Accommodated to Adam's Gram- 
mar, and Smith's N. U, L. Grammar. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. With Plates. 
By John Gorram, M. D. Member of the American Acadeoiyi 
and Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University. 

Wells & Lilly's editions of tho following classics :— 

M. TULLII CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA ; ex rcccnsionc 
Novissima lo. Augusti Ernesti,cum ejusdem notis et Clave Cicero- 
niana. Bditio Pnma Americana. 
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Mw Works. 5 

JO^AVOUSTI ERNEST! CLAVIS CICERONIS 5 sive In- 

dices Rerum et Verborum Philologieo-Critici Ciceronis. 

M. TVLLII CICERONIS AD Q. FRATREM DIALOGI 

Tres de Oratore cum Notis Jo. Aug. Ernesti. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS : Cato Major seu 
de SeQectute : Laelius, sive de Ainieitia. Cum notis Jo Aug. 
Ernesti. 

C. CGRNELII TACITI EX RECENSIGNE Jo. Augusti 
Ernesti denuo curavit I. I. Oberlinus, cum notis selectis. 

EXCERPTA QUAEDAM E SCRIPTORIBUS LATINIS 

Probatioribua, Notis Illustrata. Ih usum Juventutis Academics. 

THE PRIMITIVES OF THE GREEK TONGUE 5 with 
Rales for Derivation. 
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Greek and English Lea^icon. 

CuMMiNGs & Billiard have lately issued proposals for publishing a 

Greek and English Lexicon^ 

upon the basis of the well known Lexicon of Schrevelius ; and upon 
the following conditions. It is proposed that it be printed at the 
University Press in Cambridge, upon a new type and good paper, 
and put to subscribers, neatly bound in sheep^ at S4 75. To non- 
subscribers the price will be enhanced. 



WakeJieWs Version. 

HiLLiARD Ik MET0ALF5 Cambridge, have in Press an edition of 

Wakefield^s JSTew Testament^ 

to be handsomely printed in one vol. 8vo. Price to subscribei-s, 

with the Notes, g3 25, boards. 

Jpril, 1820. 
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Aimworth^B Latin Dietiour 
ry, 8vo slteep £4 TS 

J>n do do 4to calf SI 50 

BlDcIey'ii Biognphj of Brit- 
' iA Clwncter*, ISmo b'dt 5 ao 

00 do BrolneDt Voragcn 5 25 

DodoCelebntBdTnTCUersS as 

Bojer^FrcDcb DictiontTj* 
8Tori>eep 3 75 

Dodocalfsilt 4 7*5 

Browne's C^nconlance,S3 mo 
buBrdB,cairgilt 1 IS 

Byron'B (Lord) "Works, 3 vis 
Bvo, Murraj'sbestediL 13 50 

Collin's Poems, Svo boards 
(WesUU's itesigns) 2 3,7 

Dibdia's London 'Dieatre, S6 
Tols,24nio,bda, with wood 
cutf, being a choice col- 
lection of more than 100 
Plsjs 32 SO 

Doddridge's Ris« and Pro- 
greee, i£4nio boards 1 IS 

Fairrax's Tasso, £ vols ISoio 
boards t 

Goldsmitb's Greece, S vols 
Svo calf gilt > 

Do Rome, 2 vuIb *!vo boards t 

Grsglia's Italian Dictionarr, 
ISmo sheep ' 2 50 

"Htjat'i Virgil, Svo sheep 3 63 



Homer (Greek) «TaUS4M ' 
liMrd« I ff 

Horttii Baxterii, 8vo Bbeev 9 ff [ 
Leapriere's BiograpbicM 

Uietionnry, Svo boards 4 75 
Marahall on Plantmg and 
Itnral Ornaments, 3 vok 
8fo boards S 75 

Pilej's Eviitencss of Chris- 
tianity. 2 voIb 8to 3 51 
Pofter's Grecian Antiqmtieai 
S vols tjvo catr 10 - 

Eschylus, 8vQ boards I 61 

Euripides, 2vb 8vo bds 7 51 

Sophocles. Svo bovds S 17 

Rollin's Biflles Lettres,3vois 

Svo boaitls 7 90 

Sharpens Classics, 13 tola 
foolscap, calf super 
• Prose Writers, Part I to 



Vlli. ISmo (plates) 
Spectator, 8 vis 8vo bds (por> 

traits) 13 

Seattle's Minstrel, l2mo 

calf, super gilt edges 
Cowper's Poems, 3 vis l£mo 

di) 
Elisiilietb.ito 

, calf extra 

Milton's Paradise Lost, S 

vols culf extra 



5 75 
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e^ned, 2 toIs calfy 
gilt edges 
—Do calf extra 
i'» Seaiona, calf, ga* 
It edges 
ilf extra ^ 

Night Thoughts, 
uper eilt edges 
D caliextra 
Beauties of Shaks- 



th's Poems 
Hudibrasy 3 vols 
) Poems, 2 vols 
Sacred Dramas 
I Virginia 

I's Seasons 
Wakefield 
i2mo boards 
>, 24nio boards 
-, calf super 
t Tibullus et Proper- 
alf super 
i et PersittSy calf su- 



37 
75 
75 
87 

75 
75 
75 
87 
12 
12 
12 



1 
1 
1 

2 25 



3 vols, 
s et Justinus 
3 vols. 
s 

lie Indian Cottage, 
rmo calf extra 
'oems, boards 
If extra 
's Letters, Grego- 
egacj, &c. boards 
Tales, boards 
ilf extra 

» Virgil, 24mo boards 
's Shipwreck, boards 
lies, 2 vols, boards 
2 vols, boards 
oems, calf extra 
Conduct and Ba- 
jSssays, boards 
Poetical Works, 



2 25 



1 62 

2S7 
326 

3 25 

2 37 

1 87 
137 
187 



1 
1 37 

3 62 

1 50 
37 

2 37 
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Do do do calf extra 2 37 

Pope's Homer^s Iliad, boards 1 50 
Do do Odvssey, boards 1 50 

Rasselas and Dinarbas, bds. 112 
Do do calf extra 2 13 

Theodosius and Constantia, 

boards 1 12 

Vicar of Wakefield, boards 87 
Gesner's Works, 2 vols. 4 25 
Dictionary of Pohte Literature 
Mitford's Greece 
Hartley t)n Man, 3 vols, calf 
Watson's Tracts 
Gibbon's Miscellaneous 

Works, 5 vols. 
W-tkm's Cyclopedia ^ 5 75 
Neuman's Spanish Diction- 
ary 
Mattaire's Homer 2 50 

Do. Cssar 2 25 

Graves on Pentateuch 
Blair's Grammar of Chemis- 
try 
Jdtaes' Grammar of Chronol- 
ogy 
Joyce and Carpenter's Sys- 
tematic Education 
Adanfs Summary of Ancient 
and Modern Geography 
and History, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Erving on English Compo- 
sition 
Joyce's Arts and Sciences 
Ellis' English Exercises 
Baldwin's England 
Cotton's Vision and Fable 87 
Elegantia Latina 1 

Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon 
■ Hebrew Lexicon 



Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans, 2 vols 

Shakspeare, 14 vols cf. el. 

Bisset's Life of Burke, 2 vis 

Nicholson's Chemical Dic- 
tionary, Rvo 

Dodd's Common Place Book} 
4to 
1 12 Horsley's Tracts, 8vo 

Priestley's Tracts, 8vo. 
1 62 1 Baker's Livy, 6 vols 8vo 
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